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IN MEMORIAM 


Hon. Roscoe A. Eddy, Commissioner of Labor of Maine, died 
June 27, 1924. 

Mr. Eddy had been head of the Department of Labor anc 
dustry of iaiee for the past 10 years. 
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Labor Productivity and Costs in Certain Building Trades 


By ETHELBERT STEWART, UNITED STATES COMMISSIONER OF LABOR STATISTICS 





ARLY in 1923 the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics 

3 began an investigation of labor productivity or efficiency in 

certain occupations in the building trades. Preparatory to 

this survey a conference of large building contractors and construc- 

tion engineers from various cities of the United States was called. 

Elaborate questionnaires were devised as the result of the conference, 
covering a large number of specific occupations and types of work. 

The field investigation was conducted principally by Special 
Agent Paul H. Moncure, of the United States sen life of Labor 
Statistics, assisted occasionally by others of the bureau’s staff. 

The investigation was started in Atlanta, Ga., with the idea that 
it could be begun early in the year in a southern city. Atlanta 
was therefore the ‘‘try-out’’ city. This explains the large number 
of schedules from there as compared with other localities. The 
conference agreement was that not less than five schedules should 
be secured from each city on each of the sections of the study. 

This being pioneer work, it was not expected that all the details 
called for by the conference questionnaire could be readily secured 
from every building contractor, but making all allowances for this 
the try-out was discouraging. Only new work was considered. At 
the very outset carpentry work on frame buildings had to be aban- 
doned as there was no well-defined unit of production. 

As the investigation progressed from city to city it was found that 
in almost every line local styles and types of materials used made it 
necessary entirely to abandon certain points of inquiry. For 
instance, while bricklaying was covered in 15 cities, roofing was 
scheduled in only 10 Docalities and painting in only 4. Painting 
was abandoned because it became more and more difficult to follow 
up new work and because the various color schemes on the same 
house prevented the agents from getting adequate samples of straight- 
away work. Composition roofing was found to be prevalent in 
some cities and almost unknown in others, with the result that it 
was necessary to confine the study practically to bricklaying and 
pick up such other information from time to time and place to place 
as could be obtained. 

Notwithstanding the persistence of articles and interviews in 
hewspapers and trade journals about the relative inefficiency of 
labor as compared with former years, this bureau was unable to 
find a single building contractor, superintendent, or foreman who 
had a record of work done per man hour on the jobs in progress or 
upon any former job. It was necessary, therefore, for the agents of 
the bureau to locate building projects just begun or just i, ae to 
begin and then to make arrangements with the responsible con- 
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tractor to have the actual time of the men kept for the purposes of 
this report, and not only that but to follow up each job day by day 
to see that the record was being kept. ie 

Whatever interest the subject may have for interviewing purposes 
it must be stated that the men coming in direct contact with buildine 
work have very little interest m the time cost by occupations or tradex 
in the building industry. I am publishing the material collected }y 
the bureau for what it is worth as representing the pioneer attempt 
to secure the actual facts through impartial sources. 


Bricklaying 


HE instruction to the agent was to secure the bricklayer time and 
labor cost per 1,000 common bricks laid in a straightaway wall 
without opening. This would seem to be a simple matter, but it 
was found that brick houses, so common a generation ago, are very 
difficult to find. Structures of hollow tile, of cement and framework, 
and of steel are being faced with “face brick,” but obviously these 
are so particularized in their plans, particularly as to the brick- 
finishing part, that this work can not be considered as ordinary brick- 
laying; and solid brick walls are very difficult to locate. In other 
words, the bricklaying to-day is for the most part very different from 
that of 20 years ago or even 15 years ago. 

However, it was possible to find at least five new jobs in each city 
visited where common brick was being laid in straightaway walls of 
sufficient dimension to justify schedules being taken for them. The 
original questionnaire covered the question as to whether the brick- 
layer had to build his own scaffold, but as this was not found to he 
true in any case it has been eliminated from the tabulation. Another 
question referred to the placing of the brick and mortar for the brick- 
layer as, for instance, foot level, waist level, etc. As the bricklayer 
was required to pick up the brick from his own foot level in every case 
scheduled except two, this has also been eliminated. 

The detailed figures for bricklaying, as well as for the other traces 
covered, will be found at the end of this article. Summary figures 
showing averages by cities are shown in the following table: 


LABOR PRODUCTIVITY AND COST IN BRICKLAYING, BY CITIES 
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The highest labor cost per 1,000 bricks in the wall ($14.47) was 
found in Indianapolis, iaie an average rate of $1.37 per hour 
resulted in a labor productivity of 95.7 bricks per man per hour. It 
should be understood that this money cost is for the bricklayer only. 

The lowest average cost per 1,000 bricks in the wall was found in 
Birmingham, Ala., where an average pay of $1.16 an hour resulted in 
a productivity of 241 bricks per man per hour. 

The matter of trade-union application of the workmen is shown, 
where such conditions were aj in the detailed table. Unionism 
appears to have had very little influence in a given trade in a given 
locality so far as bricklaying isconecerned. For instance, 8 of the estab- 
jishments covered in Atlanta used union labor only. The average rate 
per hour was $1.20, the average productivity on these 8 jobs was 
43.9 bricks per hour, with a money cost of $5.50 per thousand bricks 
inthe wall. There were 9 nonunion jobs, with an average of 97 
cents an hour, a productivity of 142.9 bricks per hour per man, and 
a labor cost of $6.90 per thousand bricks in the wall. There were 6 
mixed groups—that Is to say, both union and nonunion men on the 
same job—at an average hourly rate of $1.05 per man, a productivity 
of 169.4 bricks per man per hour, and a labor cost of $6.44 per thou- 
sand bricks im the wall. 

In Chattanooga, Tenn., 9 union and 2 nonunion jobs were sched- 
uled. The union plants had an average rate of $1.50 per hour, a 
productivity of 214 bricks per man per hour, and a labor cost of $7.30 
er thousand bricks in the wall. The 2 nonunion jobs paid an aver- 
age of $1.32 per hour and had a labor productivity of 280.8 bricks 
per man hour and a labor cost of $4.81 per thousand bricks in the 
wall. 

In Norfolk, Va., the 8 union jobs scheduled paid an average of 
$1.37 44 an hour and had a productivity of 219 bricks in the wall per 
man hour and a labor cost. of $6.38 per thousand. In the case of the 
nonunion jobs the rate per hour was not obtainable and hence the 
cost per thousand bricks in the wall could not be derived. The pro- 
ductivity per man hour was 282.4 bricks. 

In Chicago 10 union jobs were scheduled, payimg an average of 
$1.56 per hour, with a productivity of an average of 161.9 bricks per 
man hour and a labor cost of $10.28 per thousand bricks in the wall. 
Three strictly nonunion plants were scheduled, paying $1.52 per hour 
and having a productivity of 128.6 bricks per man hour and a labor 
cost for bricklayers of $12.15 per thousand ae in the wall. There 
were 11 jobs scheduled operating under the Landis award, which per- 
mits the employment of either union or nonunion men. The average 
pay was $1.60 per hour, the productivity was 159.7 brick per man 
our and the labor cost was $10.48 per thousand bricks in the wall. 


Plastering 


HE schedule called for screeded and commercial plastering, two- 
coat work, the time to be shown on gross and net area. In the 
following summary by cities the distinction between commercial and 
screeded work is not considered, as there is no uniform difference in 
the output per man per hour. 
The net area per man hour as between union and nonunion plas- 
terers did not vary greatly in the same locality. Twelve schedules 
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taken from union firms in Atlanta give a net area output per may 
hour of 5 square yards. Seven nonunion jobs have an average oj 
544 square yards. The nonunion plasterer’s cost per square yard wag 
19 cents and the union plasterer’s cost 25 cents, but this differences 
is accounted for in the difference in the wages paid to union and nop. 
union men. 


LABOR PRODUCTIVITY AND COST IN PLASTERING, BY CITIES 
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ye Rate of 7. 
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CS EE i ae | 19] $1. 040 5.7 5.2| 45.8] 414] $021! gx 
Bi UD bchonn dun 7 . 957 7.2 5.9 57.5 47.1 14 7 
Chattanooga, Tenn ____.__._- 10 1, 134 7.4 6.4 59. 0 51.4 mi 19 
New Orleans, La__...._..___- 8 1. 000 5.5 4.6 44.0 36. 4 . 20 4 
ky, ” a ee 7 1, 283 7.1 6.0 57.1 47.8 18 2 
Dettem, BEM... 5cc5 de. 6 1. 438 5.1 4.5 40.8 36. 3 . 29 3 
2 *_} eee a 1. 875 6.4 5.4 51.5 43.4 . 34 39 
Philadelphia, Pa ............. 7 1, 643 9.0 7.8 72. 1 62.4 18 2 
SES Pa 13 1. 792 7.0 6. 1 55. 6 49. 2 o27 |) 
Cincinnati, Ohio ._......._._- 8 1. 578 8.6 7.2 68.8 57.5 . 20 2B 
Cleveland, Ohio .._........_- 10 1. 500 6.8 6. 1 54.6 49.0 . 24 | 
pe te lll eR, 11 1. 500 7.5 6. 6 59. 6 52.9 . 20 2B 
Detroit, Mich _........._.___- ll 1. 563 7.2 6.4 57.3 51.2 23 6 
Indianapolis, Ind .____-..--_- 7 1. 322 6.9 6.0 55. 0 47.7 20 | Z 
Minneapolis, Minn .--_.___-- 11 1.170 8.5 7.3 67.9 58. 6 15 | 18 
Pain‘ing 


PAINTING is shown for only four cities. Five schedules on 
three-coat work were obtained in Atlanta and four schedules on 
three-coat work were obtained in New Orleans. For the other two 
cities data areshown for two-coat work. In mostcases the work was done 
by a so-called bucket painter, a man working for himself who may 
or may not employ assistants. The schedule called for straight- 
away work on new buildings. To obtain this information it was 
necessary for an agent to locate the jobs and watch them until {irst 
and second coats had been put on and had time to dry. This re- 
quired entirciy too much time. Painting contractors employing 
large numbers of men rarely do this plain house painting and were 


unwilling to keep the record of time cost per 10-foot square on such 




















work. 
LABOR PRODUCTIVITY AND COST IN PAINTING, BY CITIES 
sts rae 
pa | Cost of 
| Number Rate of (ut 
City | of sched- | Number | pay per painting 
| dules | f coats | “hour Per day a 
| Per hour | of hours 
- 
Meme A. lo. 5 3 $0. 68 0. 34 2. 72 $2. 29 
em, |. SSS seaneanaaqeeninatan ‘ 2 < 2 += LB 
ads ohne m picid | 2 7 . 5 1, of 
New Orleans, La__...........---.-...-_.-- | 4 | 3 . 83 . 25 2. 00 3. 
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Roofing 


N ATTEMPT was made to secure time and labor cost for roofing, 
new work, with composition shingles whether individual or strip. 
Only 10 cities were covered. The variation in productivity per 
man per hour in this case is believed by the special agent doing 
the field work to be largely a question of method of doing the work. 
The shingles are constructed with a view to attaching them to the 
roof with a certain number of nails, and while some workmen put 
in the full number specified, there are others who put in only one 
nail to the shingle. Since the nails in one row of shingles are all 
covered by the next row of shingles it is impossible to tell how the 
work is done without undoing it. The agent so persistently reported 
that he did not believe any fair comparisons could be made because 
of the lack of uniformity m doing the work that he was finally in- 
structed to abandon the subject. 

The tabulation on lg er og per man hour in roofing is there- 
fore submitted only for what it is worth and with an idea that it 
may be helpful for comparative purposes should future investiga- 
tions along these lines be made. 


LABOR PRODUCTIVITY AND COST IN ROOFING, BY CITIES 
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$1 per square. 
The detailed table follows: 
LABOR PRODUCTIVITY AND COST IN SPECIFIED BUILDING TRADES, BY CITIES 
BRICKLA YING 








Hours | Num- 
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day | week | hour | Prick 
————_ |_——-—_ |“ a —_|_——_-+-———|—_—__--———_ ——. 
Atlanta, Ga. Feet | Feet | Inches | 
SSSR 8} 44] Union....- 60%, 4 | 13 | 4,200 26 /$1.125 | 161.5 | $6.97 
RA. | eae ~ 44 |_..do.._..-. 3); 4 13 1, 600 13 | 1.250) 123.1] 10.15 
SESS Se Jay TS «(ee oi 4 13 | 4,320 14 | 1.250] 308.6] 4.05 
choked ned © 44 |__.do____.. 6244, 4 13 4, 368 14y5] 1. 250 | 299. 2 4.18 
FRB. Feb 9 50 | Nonunion_ 20 54,13 2, 400 15 . 900 | 160.0 5. 63 
Sienths a atialemed 9 50 advan 20 54%; 13 2, 395 15 .900 | 159.7 5. 64 
ek, 9} 50]...do____.. 20 54, 13 | 2,390 15 | .900/ 150.3] 5.65 
Giwcccdcbask cs. - 8} 44] Mixed____| 1784 4 13 | 16, 000 64 | 1.000 | 250.0} 4.00 
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6 MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 
LABOR PRODUCTIVITY AND COST IN SPECIFIED BUILDING TRADES, BY (iyi pc_ 9 LABOR | 
Continued 
BRICKLAYING—Continued 
| | | | ima =< 
Hours res a! 3 em ' 
| : , ick-| Num- yer Of ost 
City,and | negtion, | Length |Height| ‘ness | ber of | Total | Rate | prick | | of City, 
schedule No. ; ’ of brick ® laid | **Ying schedul 
Per| Per | or mixed wall | wall : worked hour 10 
| day week wall laid per N) 
| hour | Prick 
| 
| ae 
Atlanta, Ga.— Boston, . 
Concluded Feet Feet | Inches 
Recicasanpeoging! . PE oat a ono ae 4 13 | 4,920] 34 /$1.000) 1447 goo Me? 
Bis. Swat, List 8| 44|..do._--.| 16% 3 . 552 4 | 1.000] 138.0 75 Me? 
11...........-..-| 8| 44] Nonunion| 46 4 13 | 3,864 24 | 1.000] 161.0) 69 : ; 
SL pg Ee | 8] 441...do.._...| 88 3 8 | 3,196 32 | 1.000] 99.9! 109) : 
Re estioumedt Bi Mbadaioa. a ll 8 | 2,264 18 | 1.000} 125.8) 79; MCT 
re 8| 44]...do._.| 46 4 13 | 3,874 26 | 1.000] 149.0) 62; + establist 
ML wiladi 23 8| 44]...do._...| 16%] 3 8 556 4%) 1.000} 129.3) 73 = 
ipheticmnanoces 9} 50|Mixed-...| 162 | 2 | 17 | 4,000) 27 {800 hugs | 5.54 MM New Yor 
Ditech bicgeeotats | 81] 44} Union... 20 13 13 | 4,900 2034| 1.125 | 235.6) 47% |...--e0e 
et ln ic 8| 44/...do._..| 60 12 13 | 13, 600 41 fy) 1. 125 | 328. 5 1) —— 
| BORA 8| 44]...do...._.| 97 444 13 | 7,533 2534| 1.250 | 293.1) 4% 3 
Oe | 8| 44|...do._-...| 69 4 | 13 | 4104 1. 250 | 201.2, 6% Mad. 
ieee me CY ieee 4 13 | 1,920 12 | 1.250] 160.0) 73 5... 
ae Coes | 9] 80]--.do......| 50 4 13 | 3,600 2044! 1.250} 175.6) 7.12 6... 
RGR aR 10| 55| Nonunion| 80 7 13. | 10, 600 70 | 1.000/ 151.4 « 
eS ee See eee eee 107,156 | _556y5| 1.050 |_185. 3 6.30 . 4 
Birmingham, Ala. | bs W..----- 
i Bo | 8] 44] Union... 85 5 | 13 | 8,000! 32 | 1.125 | 250.0 1 ior 
SIRO: aig a oy * et a Se 324 5 13 | 2,925 12 | 1.250 | 243.8 + 
Ney TS eS | @) 46 |-te@ecil 72 140 5 | 13 | 13,020) 51 | 1.125] 255.3 441 ME pestabli 
eta adnan NS Po OF- 661 se@tes ... 140 5 17 | 17,640 77 | 1.125 | 229.1) 49) 
Dniinctes top pence | § 44 |__.do --| 140 5 13 | 13, 020 64 | 1.125 | 203.4 55 Philadely 
nkng TO EE Oe | er “ae es 44% 13 | 1,988 8 | 1.1251 2485) 4.53 
Wielisautsc.. 1c + Os --O60.-.00.__ 1. 32 4% 13 | 2,400 10 | 1.125) 2400 449 1. ....--- 
Pcommncnen pnaneiene |) Ot -- 06 Bees sce BB 5ys| (17 | 21,752 8444) 1.250 | 258.0) 4.44 : : 
S establishments... __...|..____|...--...---- yb OVER MERRIE 80,745 | 33834) 1.160 | 241.0 4.82 =: 
Chattanooga, {| | — B-anooony 
Tenn. 6 
eee e. Laee oR 44 | Nonunion. 62 8 13 &, 928 28 | 1.2! 318.9 2 ‘ 
ERS See | eek ee 84 10 13 | 15, 120 6344 1. 500 | 237.0 33 8... 
aS Cage 8} 44]|...do.____. 80 10 13 | 14,400 66 | 1.500 | 218.2 87 ... 
BS cccoduanéeeed |) G6 Loee...<b 51 6 13 | 5,508 22 | 1.500} 250.4 99 E 
Se 8| 44] Nonunion| 62 5 | 13 | 5,580] 23 {1 500 }242.6 5.09 att. 
hice bien ans ' g| 44] Union... 43 9%; 13 | 14,454 98 | 1.500] 147.5 10.17 B 
Sree. er fk “eee 10%, 13 | 2,880 19 | 1.500] 151.6 9.89 i 
eel ee ees 8| 44|...do.____- 60 54} 13 | 6,888 28 | 1.500 | 246.0 6.10 vetabl 
 tltsiiewaddited 8| 44|...do.____. 60 54 «17 «(| 12, 936 64 | 1.500] 2021 7.4 estaba 
SSR EASES 8| 44|...do......| 651 5 13 | 4,590 17 | 1.500] 270.0; 5% Chiee 
a AN 8| 44|...do...... 145 7 13 | 18, 270 90 | 1.500 | 203.0) 7.39 
11 establishments_|_____|_____- ctbastiiatcdsehan >a Saat ee 109, 554 |__518*/s|_ 1.460 | 226.1 6.8 Se 
New Orleans, La.|~ |~ . a : 
NG pt 8| 44] Union____. 1271436 17 |137,520| 960 | 1.100] 143.3 7.8 Ss 
herria ete sre (ee oem 60 | 5% 13 | 6,300 2914) 1.000] 215.0 4 tat 
ROSTER aT Feet ae ae eter 110 5% 13 | 11,550 55 | 1.000] 210.0 47% 7. 
aa CR le 5 a 7 hae eee 120 5 17 | 16,990 77 | 1.000} 220.6) 43% - 
ess abraceabanteg | 1.2...... 120 5 | 17 | 16,990 78 | 1.000 | 217.8 9 €i--4. 
GATE ane tgtes ni 8| 44]|...do__.... 60 5% «13 | 6,300 30 | 1.000/ 210.0) 47% Se 
TEM < areca tie Pr S Ser “peer 110 54% 13 | 11,550 5by'y| 1.000 | 207.7 48) omnes A 
7 establishments. _|"____|-___..|-..--..---.-|........ wo--san|--.---- 207, 200 | 1, 2848/6) 1.010 | 203.51 J i 
Norfolk, Va. |" | a Oi... 
Hh tn SE 8| 44| Nonunion.| 59144 71% #17 | 11,600 34 | (1) | 341.2 Oy .3 
ONE Waal SA jae i ae ee 5934, 5 13 | 5,366 24 |} (1) | 223.6) ( B20). 
ee OS Bae 8| 44] Union____. 70 20 13 | 28,000} 144 | 1.375 | 194.4 1 
| RD CS CPE 8| 44/...do.._.__ 38 1 13 | 7,182 31 | 1.375 | 231.7 i a 
REE, RE Cite 8| 44]...do.._._- 46 1 17 | 12, 558 5414) 1.375 | 230.4 7 OOS aah 
de sadith tine pace x 44 |_..do_._... — Ls... 13 | 19, 800 100 | 1.375 | 198.0) 6% . Fae 
SURO Pt Rae 8| 44/...do_._... 297 14 | 17 |106,500} 372 | 1.375 | 2863, 1% | ee 
Se ee 8 06-426. 2042 290 44% 13 | 22,440 120 | 1.375 | 187.0) 7.35 , Ye 
, PREF oc PH: 8| 44/__do._.... 50 3 13 | 2,700 12 | 1.375 | 225.0; 6.1 | ie 
Oe ta et 8| 44|_..do...... 50 3 13 | 2,700 1314} 1.375 | 200.0) 68 4 
ES PE Poe? BB aed ee 2 6, 38 
10 | | | -218, 846 | 905 #1. 375 | 231.8 | Mestab 
1 Not reported. ? Not including two jobs not reported. ul 
\ 
[950] 
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LABOR PRODUCTIVITY AND COST IN SPECIFIED BUILDING TRADES, BY CITIES— 
. Continued 
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Hours Num-| Gost 
if City, and ra —| Union, — — pane one oan Rate belek | of a 
in hedule No. | nonunion, 0 o of brick ours | per laid | l@yin 
000 as Per Per | or mixed wall | wall wall | laid |worked| hour _ 1,000 
ol | day | week ae: We A ped brick 
E | 10ur 
| { 
Boston, Mass. | ot Feet Feet Inches | | 
ee » 4 | Union__._- 13244) 16 13 | 42, 200 420 |$1.250 | 100.5 | $12. 44 
6 wee? eh a 44 |__.do.__.___ 26%) 12 13 | 6,330 68 | 1.250] 93.1 13.48 
4.2 4 B.S s pu Sees 925/6| 1034 9 | 13,100 11] | 1.250 | 118.0] 10.56 
2 COL hie S| 4/).:¢e.......| 2% 84, 9 | 2, 780 32 |1.250| 86.9] 14.38 
¥. 01 Cae re 8 oe Bageisasee | 28% 12 | 13 6, 850 76 | 1.250) 90.1! 13.87 
—<— }—__} ——— } OE —————— 
? sestablishments__|____- ae Te WB. ) |.------| 71,260 | 707 | 1.250 | 97.7 | 12 o 
4 New York, N. Y. } | 
4.78 |...--eweeme------| 8] 44) Union... 40 | 4 13 | 3,360 23 | 1.875 | 146.1 | 12. 83 
‘3 9 aad titi th 60 | 10 13 | 10,800 72 | 1.875 | 150.0| 12.51 
" 3 ie 8| 44|_.-do. 100 | 34 30 {167,000} 792 | 1.500| 210.1] 7.14 
; 4 er “4 Pe “sae 70y'5| 128/¢ 9 | 12,678 122 | 1.750 | 103.9] 16.84 
Q) ree eS & +t Be .do.. 1949) 0% 17 | 4,100 28 | 1.875 | 146.4 | 12. 81 
| | re -snpe » do... 2 | 1 21 | 9, 000 60 | 1.750 | 150.0] 11.67 
i Dawe citellibem sid 8 ‘4 Ee ae | il 21 | 18,000] 118% 1.750! 151.9] 11.52 
REE eres Retina. .14 &] Ss 21 | 6,100 3336| 1.750 | 181 2 | 9. 66 
J | FeRerenegee 8) 44 |---do_...| 96% 1244) 13 | 28,700] 9249-1 1.750 | 115.3] 15.17 
> | Seeraee 8 44|do.____. 40 9i4| 13 7, 700 4014] 1.750 | 190.9] 9.17 
WER Bh. 06 | me... 26 11 | 9 | 4,576] 32 | 1.750/ 143.0] 12 24 
Disk a oiSuéied ‘ 4 |...4@...... 84 549 | «6,468 ) «=682 «1 1.750) 2002.1! 8 66 
— ee ee a ——— - — 
il 2 establishments .|.._..|......|...........- se 278, 482 | 1, 60214! 1.760 | 157.6 | 11.69 
j ees — | -————__.-~ ~ ee | eee ————}—_— ——— — ——— |J— — 
) Philadelphia P } | | | 
eo fee be 8| 44| Union____- 60 5 17 | 6,014 47 | 1.500 | 128.0] 11.7 
» 8 44 Fame Se 126s} 17 | 13 | 51,500 498 | 1.500 | 103.4] 14.51 
Rt: 1 ae 8 44 |__.do____.. 26 10% 17 | 6,192 4014) 1.5001 152.9] 9.81 
S ae Se 8| 44 ti 50 10 | 13 | 8,694 75 | 1.500) 115.9] 12.94 
we A 8 44 |...do_.____. 48 lly 9 | 6,204 6434) 1.500} 96.2] 15.59 
2). RL, 8| 44/...do.____. 17 12 | 13 2, 652 24 | 1.500 | 110.5} 13.57 
, | SR oe SY 6 1.26.....2 17 12 | 1 2, 652 2214] 1.500 | 117.9| 12.72 
“3 ot Ree ec ie 8| 44]..-do.___ 17 2% 13 825 7 11.500! 117.9} 12.72 
“2 «6 ae hee 8} 44 |._.do_.__._. i4%| 6 | 13 } 1,600 11 1.500 | 145.5} 10.31 
0 ov 8 | do S 5016 5% 13 | 5,555 37 1.500 | 150.1 | 9. 99 
sdbthebertad 8) 44). do 18 3 | 13 | 1,100 9 | 1.600 | 122.2| 13.09 
0 ee Oo eae 8/ 44/.. do... 18 3 | 13 1, 100 9 | 1.600 | 122.2] 13.09 
a «tS eee 8| 44\|__ do 2] 20 20 13 7, 200 64 | 1.750 | 112.5 15. 56 
9 fe @2+5.8-.... F eR | 14 15 13 4, 200 32 | 1.500 | 131.3 | 11.42 
9 Mestablishments _|_..._|......|........_.-- wer eS Ges 105, 488 | 94014 6} 1.530 | 123.3} 12.65 
/) —_—_——- | — — | = — — |< — = (oo = 
9 Chicago, Tl. 
eS Sens ee 8 44 Nonunion _| 25 1] 13 5, 500 | 3614) 1.500 | 151.7 9. 89 
ae Pe 8 a are | 50 8 13 | 8,000 80 | 1.500! 100.0] 15.00 
Se. # aD 8 44 |...do......- 120 32 17 |117, 000 87244) 1.550 | 134.1] 11.56 
4 ‘| ae Be 44} Union___-. 60 12 13 | 13, 680 91 1.500 | 150.3 9. 98 
} WES her eet 8| 44/...do!__..| 19%! 12 13 | 4.156 24 | 1.500 | 173.2] 8.66 
6. See. Ee lua ye : 399%, Oe 13 4, 563 37%) 1.600 | 122.7; 13.04 
O22, 15 Fee 8| 44|__.do._..... 60 | 12 13 | 12,960 103$4| 1.500 | 125.0} 12.00 
8 _——---wea al 48 | 5 13 4, 320 32 | 1.500 | 135.0] 11.11 
SRS Si . REE ~ | 44). do ___. si; 6 9 | 1.120 8 | 1.500! 140.0] 10.71 
+ See wT ae 1... 205 | 15 17 | 73, 800 35534! 1. 580 | 207. 4 7. 62 
es Set im = 14; 10 9 | 1,720 12 | 1.650 | 143.3] 11.51 
Cee Fe s ee. ee 23 | 6 13 | 2412 10 | 1.650 | 241.2 6. 84 
_ Se P= as s 44 |__.do...___. 18 | 8 13 | 2,592 26 | 1.630) 99.7] 16.35 
_ RSE SAB HT 8} 44/...do.....| 131 | 12 13 | 31,400] 228 | 1.650/ 137.7] 11.98 
ae er eae s eel a 3214 6 13 | 3,375 17 | 1.500! 198.5 7. 56 
Dod patibes ios 8{ 44|Nonunion) 40°| 12 17 | 10,800] 72 | 1.650| 150.0] 11.00 
| Ae? es s 44 | Union____- 2645 444; 17 3, 040 15 | 1.500 | 202.7 7. 40 
Cee eae ~ 44 | Nonunion® 88 | 2h 13 | 4,125 16 | 1.500/ 257.8 5. 82 
Re, -atahctdhben os. 8} 44|...do3....) 2 | 9 13 | 3,240 2214) 1.600 | 144.0} iL. 1 
SR A TRIE 8) 44|..do+.--| 70 | 3% 17 | 6125] 32 | 1.680) 191.4] 878 
1 ee > 44 |__.do.3_____ 32 | 7 13 | 4,300 30 | 1.600} 143.3] 11.16 
, Se). ge - 44 |__.do.*__._.| 150 15 13 | 42,750 283 | 1.630 151.1] 10.79 
, SIRE) eer 8 44 |___do.t____. 32 12 17 | 9,274 7424) 1.700 | 124.2} 13.69 
Ea | ws 8| 44]._.do3_...| 182 | 114 9 | 28000! 201 | 1. 500 | 139.3 | 10.77 
“establishments_|_....|...._.|.....__.. --|--------|------]- -|398, 262 | 2, 67 48] 1. 570 | 156.8 | 10.60 
‘Landis award, mixed. 
[951] 
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8 MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 
LABOR PRODUCTIVITY AND COST IN SERCIFIED BUILDING TRADES, BY CITIps_ 
ontin 
BRICKLAYING—Continued 
Hours Num- 
City. and Union, Length |Height| Thick- —_. Total | Rate ole 7 
schedule No | nonunion,; of | of | ‘of | brick | Dours | per | jaig | laying 
| Per| Per | or mixed | wall | wall u | laid (Worked) hour | 1.009 
| day | week = - | Per | hb 
| hour = Pick 
. . . . | 
Cincinnati, Ohio Feet iiest | Betthes | 
ee) ee ee | 8] 45] Union... 35 il 13 | 6,930 56 ($1. 500 | 123.8 ¢)9 » 
PS ee 8} 45 |_..do....... 60 7™% 13 | 7,740 514] 1.500 | 150.3 4 
De adcectassonawe | jn i =e 90 14 13 | 22, 680 113% 1. 500 | 199.8 | 7% 
Te 0s 54 aucas eevee 8| 45 /...do....... 15 20 13 | 5,000 3314) 1.250/ 150.0 4 % 
iets elegamt-atnne | 8] 45|---do..----- 15 | 2 | 13 | 5,000| 33 | 1.250/ 151.5) «9 
OP tiedvgcaesseane | 8] 45]-..do....... 90 13 9 | 13, 200 105 | 1.250) 125.7) oy 
el Reed Ae> ela | he tee 210 8 13 | 30,240) 25314) 1.500/ 119.3) oe 
SR ey 1 B hu 4S |e... 40 8 17 | 7,680 82 | 1.500) 93.7) 6.9) 
eR A ae | 9}- @|...00.... 46 8 13 | 6,624 66 | 1.500 | 100.4 14 
RY ORT ce: 8| 45|..-do....... 32 5 | 13 | 2150] 2134 1.500! 100.0) ism 
| | es 
10 establishments_|__ __- ES FS a Ee loockigad (107, 244 81514) 1.430 | 131. ' 
Cleveland, Ohio . ° ie 
Be Pin debanesas tn 8 44 | Union_..-- 63 6%| 13 7, 365 48 | 1.500 | 153.4 97 
ath debahsundve 8| 44|...do__.... 7 | 17% 13 | 24,000} 261 | 1.500! 920 i983 
ST Re 8| 44|...do__.._- 82 | 13%) 13 | 20,100} 123 | 1.500| 163.4 9 4 
— PRL 8| 44]._.do_____. 36% «10 13. | 6,675 32 | 1.500 | 208.6 7.49 
Is Sk: insole dilactaie atic: 8 C—O 200 =~=—s(«<d 17 | 50,990 29114) 1. 500 | 174.9 8 58 
— MER Hees 8| 44]...do__.... 48 | 32 13 | 25,340 | 21134| 1.500 / 119.9 125) 
SES So AGL TE 8 i ae 90% 14 17 26, 600 15744) 1. 500 | 168.9 &. 88 
SRD ea 8| 44]...do__.... 58 | 8% 17 | 10,353 6834) 1.500 | 150.8 9.95 
Ree ean 8| 44/|...do__.... 50 4 9 | 2,800 20 | 1.500 | 140.0 10.7 
Sn eee pag pe ee 70 | 5 13 | 6,300 48 | 1.500 | 131.3 3 
hs Jncdccabbhe sou 8| 44|...do__.... 44%, 9% 17 | 8,900 61 | 1.500! 145.9 10% 
| Se eae im 1 ee 66 | 10% 13 | 12,470 9414) 1.500 | 132.0 37 
RSE he eer dade 8| 44]...do......] 220 4214} 13 |168,300 | 1,005 | 1.500 | 167.5) &% 
| RR Shears 8| 44 |...do_._...- 5 | 3 13 | 2,700 2244| 1.500 | 120.0 125 
| + al e- 
14 establishments-|.....|......|.......-----]...-...- wa ae 372, 803 | 2,444 | 1.500 147.8 
Denver, Colo. | —_— ” 
Union .. _- 80 | 10 13 | 14,387 54 | 1.500 | 266.4 5.83 
hu ausl i28 10 13 | 21, 600 78%) 1. 500 | 275.2 45 
i alee “4 | 5 9 | 2,640 17 | 1.500) 155.3 9.6 
uO-..-44 | 7 13 | 4,900 23 | 1.500/ 175.0 857 
Se 90 | 16 13 | 27, 500 16834 1. 500 | 163. 2 9.19 
-=-0......| T7ys) 4 17 | 7,500 27 | 1.500 | 277.8 5.40 
hee 124% 8 13 1, 800 124) 1.500 | 146.0 02 
et Sas 25 5% 17 | 3,358 114%) 1.500 | 300.7 4% 
Cite i se 9 | 3,260 16 | 1.500 | 203.8 7.3 
yw Bee a Se 17 | 33, 000 164% 1.500 2003 74 
ne wir 3% 64 13 | 3,510 18 | 1. 500 | 195.0 " 
ag he, 14 ss 17 | 7,464 2 | 1.500 | 324.5 4 
32 3% 
| tn apo dei 1k 9 13 1, 600 74 1.500 | 213.30 7.8 
per “eas 62 18 9 | 12,000 7 1.500 | 153.8 9.75 
AMMEN ob adil 185 15 13 | 49, 000 245 1.500 | 200. 0 7.50 
-..d0......| 168 344, #17 | 10,818 39 | 1.500 277. 4 r 
...do......| 100 4 13 | 7,200 46 | 1.500) 156.5 9% 
~~ Se 6 9 | 7,200 52 | 1.500 | 138.5 10.8 
on Ae a ES Oe eS ae 218, 737 | 1, 08534) 1.500 212.4 . 
Union_.... 550 | 9 13 | 90,000 | 728 | 1.600/123.6 i124 
pale... 428 9 17 | 91,000} 472 | 1510/1928 7.8 
aen..h te) «6 13 | 25,000 | 192 | 1.510 | 130.2 11.0 
200.4 8S | 36 13 | 41,000} 274 | 1.600 | 149.6 108% 
---40......| 500 | 34; +13 | 31, 560 23034| 1.500 | 137.0 = 10.9% 
cc fe 404g 9 | 84,420/- 702 (|1.520 1066 14% 
ot a1 17 | 7,700 40 |} 1.560) 192.5 810 
enw: wa) © 17 | 12,900 72 |1.520;179.2 848 
“eae 50 25 13 | 28,182 | 261 | 1.610 | 107.8 14% 
~ se 74 9 | 11,836 80 | 1.520) 148.0 1027 
---d0.-....| 224 634| 17 | 34,436) 168 | 1.520 | 205.0) 7.4 
ie GER 224 94 13 | 38,304) 240 | 1.520/ 159.6) 9.82 
<lenns| ae 25 13 | 76,556 | 471 | 1.520/ 1625 9.35 
er ES ae 17 17 | 22,400} 129 | 1600/1736 94 
mer * Cae 180 114} 13 | 37,200} 263 | 1.570 | 141.4 11.10 
eames: ama EE PIF 1632, 444 | 4,412%4| 1.545 | 154.0 | 10.4 
| | | = 
[952} 
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LABOR PRODUCTIVITY IN CERTAIN BUILDING TRADES 9 
jABOR PRODUCTIVITY AND COST IN SPECIFIED BUILDING TRADES, BY CITIES— 
Continued 
BRICKLA YING—Concluded 
— : — ee 
Hours | Num- | Cost 
. 2 ae Thi : Thick-| Num- ; yer of | ; 
City, and Hs a — ness | ber of | da roy brick fs 
jule No. : ° of brick : laid ying 
sche. Per} Per | or mixed wall | wall wall laid worked! hour , 1,000 
day | week j ome brick 
| | 
ndianapolis, Ind. Feet | Feet | Inches'| 
eS eee 8| 44| Union....- 308 Si4l 13 | 47,124| 528 [$1,350] 89.3 | $15.13 
w= 8] 44]...do....... 32 12 13 | 7, 680 90 | 1.350] 85.3] 15.82 
an eee NeeR 8 "TSr “were 26 16 17 | 10, 400 98 | 1.350] 106.1] 12.72 
Bhat FRG ~ tae “are 36 12 13 8, 860 84 | 1.375|1055/] 13.04 
SR i. > s 44 |__.do....... 32 18 13 | 12, 096 152 | 1.375] 79.61 17.28 
Ts fe ® | y we © tees: 16 16 13 5, 376 50 | 1.375 | 107.5] 12.79 
ae ae 8 44 |_..do......- 46 16 17 | 21, 168 188 | 1.375 | 1126] 1221 
RS Ee 8 SS 1... 0......- 26 12 13 6, 496 72 11.375) 90.2) 15.24 
a iol s >) oy “wae 26 12 13 6, 496 72 |1.375| 90.2] 15.24 
Re eee . '§ er “oe 26 12 13 6, 496 72 | 1.375 | 90.2) 15.24 
IL TG SE TT Se SRS <M TPS 132,192 | 1,406 | 1.368 | 95.7) 14.47 
Minneapolis 
st, Paul, Minn. 
Fare: SSS" 8 44 Union___.- 47 43% 13 3, 700 2534; 1.125 | 143.7 7. 83 
DO ncpaeomodel 8 | 48 | Nonunion. 114%) 14 «13 «| «(2,376 1534) 1.125 | 155.0 | 7.26 
Serres Ot @ i. Oe... lig 11% 18 | 2,376 15 | 1.125 | 158.4 7.10 
- 9| 50 | Mixed_...| 150 11 9 | 43,000} 41614] 1.125 | 103.2] 10.90 
= Oe) Oe hai Oe wo 54 11% 13 10, 846 48 { 1.125 | 226.0 4. 98 
OS & 44 Union_-___- 164 16% 13 45, 738 312 1. 250 | 146.6 8. 53 
aa ot 46 2 oe: 198 5%! 138 | 20,100} 120 | 1.500] 167.5 8. 96 
| ae eee 8 | 44 | Mixed__.- 56 54% «13 5, 200 | 32 | 1.250] 162.5 7. 69 
Mmrice rt ee TR 2& ae “wae 25 8 13 3, 600 | 16 | 1.250 | 225.0 5. 56 
10... oy @ tO |. 25 . 13 3, 600 | 15%} 1. 250 | 232.3 5, 38 
RP Re 8 | 44 | Union_...-. 150 12 13 | 32,000 181 | 1.250 | 171.3 7.07 
bk 9/ 50 | Mixed__.. 34 6 13 4, 080 | 2014] 1. 125 | 201.5 5. 58 
Wid; Oe 9| 50 |__.do___.- 34 6 13 | 4,080! 20%) 1.125 | 201.5) 5.58 
ee eee je 2 ir ee 12% 434) 13 925 | Bqs} 1. 375 | 300.0] 4.58 
13 8 | 44 !' Union___.- 10% 84; 13 1, 620 1014] 1.250 | 154.3 8. 10 
ears OF @ 2... ae.....2 20 12 13 5, 880 | 204) 1. 250 | 286.8 4. 36 
17 9 | 4914) Mixed __-- 21 10 13 | 3,850) 44 | 1.188| 87.5] 13.58 
eee ee 8| 44 | Union____- 100 il 13 | 19, 458 | 8144) 1.250 | 238.7] 5.24 
| Rees t 8 | 44 |._.do._.._.- 12 16 24 4, 400 | 16 | 1.250 | 275.0] 4.55 
rere & 9/ 54 | Mixed___. 48 5% «(17 6, 336 | 31¢ | 1.125 | 200.0 | 5. 65 
Boas ae | 8] 4 | Union..... 50 4 13 3, 520 16 | 1.125 | 220. 0 5. 11 
establishments _|_____|....._|.....-..-..- | teehee ------ 226, 685 | 1,461 | 1.211 | 193.2 | 6.84 
PLASTERING 
Square aes of 
yards plastering 
re d Hours Gross Area Net = " R: plastered per square 
sbeheie Union or | area of of area of hae a m4 per hour yard 
No nonunion | surface | open- | surface | red! hour ;, 
7 plastered] ings (plastered | 
Per | Per Gross} Net | Gross} Net 
day | week area | area | area | area 
eS SO! a eS ee re | 
Square | Square| Square 
Atlanta, Ga. yards yards yards 
re en - 44 Nonunion| 107.6 }.......- 107. 6 50.0 |$1.000 | 2.2] 2.2 |$0.45 | $0.45 
er ---| 8.5 | 47.5 . “woe 40. 4 Ladd 40. 4 6.3| 1.000} 64] 64] .16 . 16 
ooede dota 8.5 | 47.5 eam *) ao 38. 2 6.31} 1.000} 6&1] 61) .16 .16 
——- 9 50 oo. 70. 7 6.7 64. 0 12.3} .800| 5.7] 5.2] .14 15 
~edbdeadhi 9 ee tae 70. 7 6.7 64. 0 11.1| .800] 64] 58] .13 14 
as 50 — 70. 7 6.7 64. 0 11.8; .800} 6.0] 5.4 . 13 15 
honng- agian 8 44 |__.do___..- 73. 6 12.0 61. 6 8.0 900} 9.2] 7.7] .10 .12 
boc entatilinmay s 44 Union_..-| 146.0j}........) 146.0 38.0) 1.100} 3.8] 3.8] .29 20 
heise x O- LM |} eee 77.0 22.0} 1.100] 3.5] 3.5] .31 31 
ee s 44 |_..do__...- Wn Oh... skate 123. 0 22.01 1.100} 5.6] 5.6] .20 . 20 
ondutitinaukiel 44 |_..do.._..- | ae 29. 0 7.8) 1100] 3.7) 3.7] .30 . 30 
ae 8 |44 |_..do._... 84. 9 6.9 73. 0 17.0| 1.250] 5.0] 4.6] .25 27 
Bist sscewey S~+-4-06—1 i ieaoes 91.7; 13.6}. 781 22.01 1.000} 4.2) 3.6] .24 2B 
ETD | | oe 60. 6 12.9 47.7 19.0) 1.000} 3.2] 25] .31 . 40 
_ aE aa | 8 | 4 i gaan 83. 1 13. 4 69.7} 24.511.000] 34] 28) .201 .35 
5 ES 8 |44 |_..do_._-- 84.9{/ 11.0 73.9 8.5] 1.250}10.0] 87) .13| .14 
coccoengstith 8 | 44 rT ae 81.3 11.0 70. 3 8.011.250;102; 8&8! .12] .14 
[953] 
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LABOR PRODUCTIVITY AND COST In, SERCIFIED BUILDING TRADES, BY CIT pc. LABOR 
ontin 
BRICKLAYING—Continued 
' i | — 
Hours Se . Num. | 
. ‘4, Lhick-| Num- er of, Ost 
City,and | amen: hongth sr ness | ber of tha Rate | brick | of City 
schedule No a - of | brick | OUTS | Per | jaid | laying i 
|Per| Per | or mixed | wall | wall | 2 | iq. (Worked) hour | 1.000 schedt 
| day | week © . Per | brick 
| hour | "ick 
—— 
: : . . j ' 
Cincinnati, Ohio | Feet | Feet | Inches Indianap 
RAL» on FRE ee ee . 45 | Union__._- 35 ll 13 6, 930 56 ($1. 500 | 123.8 sj9 1» \ 
Scott fob titty <0 ond | 8} 45]-.do...... 60 7% 13 | 7,740 5144) 1.500 | 150.3 . 
3 ee ee ee eee ee | ~ 45 oe * e-nmeece 90 14 13 22, 680 113% 1. 500 | 199. 8 ) 3 
, iret ; 8 46 | .MO...% 15 20 13 5, 000 334| 1.250) 150.0 4% a 
| Ia > | 8} 45]-..do....... 15 20 13 | 5,000 33 | 1.250 | 151. 8 95 5 
6 wae ttt eee eee 8 45 _..do0 Sy 90 13 9 13, 200 105 l. 250 125. 7 ) OF f 
ea Rg Aaas me tae ky 6 210 8 13 | 30,240} 25344) 1.500 | 119.3 ; - 
Oe cass dspeeps <n aps | 8}. 45 |ssde....... 40 8 17 | 7,680 82 | 1.500| 93.7 Fi 
- ee ONS | 9). @}...06.....-- 46 s 13 | 6,624 66 | 1.500 | 100.4 r ad ae 
em ae, 8| 45|.--do....... 32 | 5 | 13 | 2180] 2134 1.500/ 1000) ing sresross 
10 establishments_| -_ -_- [op ----fapon snp anesa|ococena|---s02- |----.--|107, 244 81534) 1.430 131.5 {7 10 establi 
Cleveland, Ohio ; oy Minn 
eee eee 8| 44] Union__._- 63 | 6% 13 | 7,365 48 | 1.500/ 153.4 9.7 Si. Paw 
| Pe FRR: 8} 44/...do--....| 75 | 17%] 13 | 24,000} 261 | 1.500! 920 163) 
RUPE SF) ARE Ce s 44 |__.do___._-. 82 | 13%! 13 | 20,100 123 | 1. 500 | 163. 4 g I 
Be tun pcpabapote, 8| 44]...do._....| 36% 10 13 | 6,675 32 | 1.500 | 208. ¢ ) 2 
RE eae 8| 44].do......| 200 | 10 17 | 50,990 | 20134 1.500 174.9 4 38 3 
| See ready 8} 44}...do-.....| 48 | 32 13 | 25,340 | 21134) 1.500 | 119.9 12.5 ‘ 
ORS 2 EEE. 8| 44/..do......| 90% 14 17 | 26,600 | 15734 1.500 168.9) 4 38 5 
 SSRSRSY A 8} 44|...do._.... 58 | 84 17 | 10,353 6824) 1. 500 | 150.8 OF 6 
RR SOR 8 2 es 50 4 9 2, 800 20 | 1.500 | 140.0 0.71 
a ae 8} 44/}...do-.....} 70 | 5 13 | 6,300 48 | 1.500 131. 3 8 
pried 8| 44|...do__....| 4434 9% 17 | 8,900 61 | 1.500 | 145.9 10.9 9 
SE 8} 44}|...do--....| 66 | 10% 13 | 12,470 9434) 1.500 | 132. 7 10 
Py eee Ge 8} 44/|...do-_....| 220 | 42%) 13 (168,300 | 1,005 | 1.500 167.5) &% i 
| OR Re 8} 44|...do......| 50 3 13 | 2,700 2244) 1. 500 | 120. 0 0 ns 
14 establishments}... ...|......|....-..--.--]...-..--|..--..-|..-..-- 372,893 | 2,444 | 1.500 147.8 i4 
Denver, Colo. - ™ 16... 
eae ey 8| 44| Union.._.| 80 | 10 | 13 | 14,387) 54 | 1.500) 20.4 5.03 .. 
PRS oor seas 8} 44/...do......| 120 | 10 13 | 21, 600 7844) 1.500 275.2 45 §....-... 
ee Pee 8| 44/...do......)} 4 /| 5 9 | 2,640 17 | 1.500) 155.3 4.6% 19....--.. 
Be 8} 4]-..do--...) 4 | 7 13 | 4,900 28 | 1.500) 175.0 = 8.57 a)....-..- 
SRR ore ih 8| 44|...do.-....| 9 | 16 13 | 27,500} 16844 1.500 | 163.2 4.19 l....---. 
ip ilo bales sae 8| 44/]...do._....| 77s) 4 17 | 7,600 27 | 1. 500 | 277.8 40 ar 
D aanchethameehdee 8| 44]..do._....| 12% 8 13 | 1,800 124) 1.500 | 146. 0 2 21 establis 
 oaeete 8} 44/...do._....| 2536 5% 17 | 3,358 11%) 1.500 | 300.7 4% += 
beta Si @4.08...48 | &§ 9 | 3,260 16 | 1.500 | 203.8 = 7.36 
(atl etna Bonar Jat See Chie 12 | 12 17 | 33,000 | 16484) 1.500 200.3 
Ge ee Bi.08 Lue... » 64 13 | 3,510 18 Boos 195. 0 y po Bo 
a RS oe enna Se ia se 14 su 17 | 7,464 23 | 1.500 / 3245 4 
| 32 | 3% | | 
9D iit <b ads <ctgi 8} 44 |_..do_-.-.- 11 9 13 | 1,600 744 1. 500 | 213.3 B 
RE ® eoregeapre 8} 44 /|...do......| 62 18 9 | 12,000 78 | 1.500 | 153.8 = 9.75 City, an 
RS borg 8} 44 |-.-do.--... 185 15 13 | 49,000; 245 | 1.500 | 200. ( 0 schedul 
RRR sei 8| 44 '...do_.....| 168 344; (17 | 10,818 39 | 1.500/ 277.4 1.4 No. 
— RP Seeger 8} 44|...do-__...| 100 4 13 | 7,200 46 | 1.500 | 156. ! ). 58 
— SRD rer ie 8; 44 |...do_.....| 100 6 9 | 7,200 52 | 1.500 | 1385 = 10.8 
Pee Rees ae ie oe 218, 737 | 1, 08534) 1.500 | 212.4 8 —— 
Detroit, Mich. (~ mera Pe Atlanta, G 
SEF ee 8| 44} Union__... 550 | 9 13 | 90,000| 728 | 1.600 1236 12% Laie all 
tide chnatiinn mca 8| 44|...do._....| 420 | 9 17 | 91,000; 472 |1.510/ 1928 78 9 
fd 5k beans inong 8}. 44 |...do.-.... 230 | 6 13 | 25,000} 192 | 1.510 | 130.2 60 O..A 
PRE 8} 44}...do._....| 380 6 13 | 41,000} 274 | 1.600 | 149.6 = 10.0 eer 
Be 4qeetepenae<bene 8| 44}|...do.-....| 500 | 3% 13 | 31, 560 23034) 1.500 | 137.0 10.9 eee 
Eh, scochebanepbenl 8| 44|...do--....| 116 | 40% 9 | 84,420]. 792 | 1520 106.6 14% en Ba 
is ks 2d a anbencletaind 8| 44/...do......; 4 | 8 17 | 7,700 40 | 1.560/ 1925 810 A. 
hs 44-<¢-apeerune 8| 4|...do......; 6 | 9 17 | 12,900 72 | 1.520,179.2 5&8 | ERB, 
hy dpaddepposee- denen 8} 44|...do---...| 50 | 25 13 | 28,182] 261 | 1.610 | 107.8 14% WER 
RR 0 BH. 8} 44 /}...do......| M2 | 7% 9 | 11,836 80 | 1.520) 148.0 10.27 hae. 
Diu dcheanmboans 8| 44}...do._....| 224 634; 17 | 34, 436 168 | 1.520 | 205.0, 7.2 eae. 
iss a dbietetecloaeans 8| 44\|...do._....]| 224 | 9% 13 | 38, 304 240 | 1.520 | 150.6 9.32 ie 
ER | 8] 4 }...do.-....| 170 | 2 13 | 76, 556 471 | 1.520 | 162.5 9.35 ee 
apn lalla ow gm am ee 55 17 17 | 22, 400 129 | 1.600) 173.6 9a PR ie 
nr A & ews] 8] 44]...do......| 180 11% 13 | 37,200} 263 | 1.570 | 141.4 11.10 Bo aes 
————_——_ 8. 
15 establishments.|_..__|_..___|............|_.-.-__- a TN 632, 444 | 4,412%4| 1.545 154.0 10.4 ani. 
| cae Senate 1 , ——= 
[952] 
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Continued 
BRICKLA YING—Concluded 
Hours RR Num-| cogt 
. —+——| Union, |Length|Height| hick) Num- | total | Rate | Per of! of 
City, and nonunion of of | Bess | berof! hours | per | brick | laying 
jule No. : ° of brick . laid Y 
sche Per| Per | or mixed wall wall wall laid worked) hour r | 1,000 
day | week } Pi | brick 
Indianapolis, Ind. Feet | Feet | Inches'| 
ee ee 8| 44| Union_._.. 308 814, 13 | 47,124) 528 |$1.350| 89.3 | $15.13 
. ee . Geek” ene 32 12 13 7, 680 90 | 1.350] 85.3] 15.82 
ey eee ~ Yer “ames 26 16 17 | 10, 400 98 | 1.350] 106.1 12. 72 
a 8 2 Sr “ware 36 12 13 8, 860 84 | 1.3751 1055! 13.04 
. Oe me, | ~ 44 |__.do__._- * 32 18 13 | 12,096 152 | 1.375] 79.6| 17.28 
6 & ee ee 16 16 13 5, 376 50 1.375 | 107.5 12.79 
ETE: KS 8 5» Ri eae 46 16 17 | 21, 168 188 | 1.375 | 1126] 12 21 
ET 8| 44|...do....... 26 12 13 | 6,496 72 |1.375| 90.2| 15.24 
ST PSE Str eee s | § ey “ae 26 12 13 6, 496 72 11.375} 90.2] 15.24 
| EAE HRT a a "ver “eee 26 12 13 6, 496 | 72 | 1.3751 90.2) 15.24 
eS ae SES Ss SS: ee eS 132,192 | 1,406 | 1.368 | 95.7 14. 47 
Minneapolis 
St. Paul, Minn. 
"eee: Mee 8 | 44 | Union_--.- 47 4%; 13 | 3,700 25341 1.125 | 143.71 7.88 
ee TE 8 | 48 | Nonunion. 11% 11% 13 2, 376 1534] 1.125 | 155.0 | 7.26 
ET PS Ft: Si @ i...@6-.....J lig UM 13 2, 376 15 | 1.125 | 158.4 7.10 
. 9| 50 | Mixed_...| 150 | 11 9 | 43,000 41614] 1.125 | 103.2} 10.90 
AE SS 8) i Be. 54 114%) 18 | 10,846 48 { 1.125 | 226.0 4, 98 
” ie 8) 44 Union___.- 164 16% 13 | 45, 738 312 | 1.250 | 146.6 8. 53 
ee ee 4-42 ee 198 5% 13 | 20,100} 120 | 1.500] 167.5 8. 96 
Res Oe 8 | 44 | Mixed__.- 56 5% 13 5, 200 | 32 | 1.250] 162.5 7. 69 
“REST TS ik fe “wae 25 8 13 3, 600 | 16 | 1.250 | 225.0 5. 56 
62 SSeS Sy i ta... 25 & 13 3, 600 154} 1. 250 | 232.3 5. 38 
1] BES) Witee 8 | 44 | Union_.... 150 12 13 | 32,000 181 1. 250 | 171.3 7.07 
i ey So 9) 50 Mixed... 34 6 13 4,080 | 2014| 1.125 | 201.5 5. 58 
te : ol O 4. /.@e-.:..:- 34 6 13 4, 080 | 2044) 1.125 | 203.5 | 6.58 
14... ‘ Bi Oe 1a... 122¢| 4234) 13 925 | 3¢5j 1.375 | 300.0 4. 58 
15 8 | 44 Union... - 10% Rg 13 1, 620 1014} 1. 250 | 154.3 8. 10 
16 Si Oh £m... 20 12 13 5, 880 | 20}4) 1.250 | 286.8 | 4.36 
17 9 | 4944) Mixed__-- 21 10 13 3, 850 44 |1.188| 87.5] 13.58 
— ere re: 8 | 44 | Union_....| 100 ll 13 | 19, 458 | 8144) 1.250 | 238.7 | 5.24 
19 So) Spa ee... i2 16 24 4, 400 | 16 | 1.250] 275.0 | 4. 55 
EE Fe 9|} 54 | Mixed __. 48 5% «(17 6, 336 | 31¢ | 1.125 | 200.0} 5.65 
Re tee 8 | 44 Union__..- 50 4 13 3, 520 16 1. 125 220.0; 5.11 
21 establishments_|}_.____|_.____]._____. .-| ee iagaes | 2 aI bin omnes 296, 685 1, 461 | 1.211 | 193.2 6. 84 
' | ' 
PLASTERING 
| Square | ane of 
Hours yards plastering 
Gross | Area | Net ; plastered | per square 
po wg Union or | area of | of area of —— — per hour yard 
~ Neo nonunion | surface | open- | surface worked hour 
12 plastered] ings {plastered | 
Per} Per Gross} Net | Gross} Net 
day | week area | area | area | area 
Square | Square| Square 
Atlanta, Ga. yards yards yards 
1 sisi li Ss 4 Nonunion| 107.6 |_.....-- 107. 6 50.0 {$1,000 | 22] 2.2 |$0.45 | $0.45 
Se ,--=| 8.5 | 47.5 |_..do.....- | oe oor 40. 4 6.3] 1.000] 64] 64] .16 .16 
SEE a | 8.5 | 47.5 |_..do_____- + ae 38. 2 6.3} 1.000} 6&1) 6&1) .16 .16 
4 scoesb cee gy 50 ae: 70. 7 6.7 64.0 12.3 . 800 5. 7 5.2 14 15 
ae? 9 50 Ber “a ae 70. 7 6.7 64. 0 il. J . 800 6.4 5.8 13 .14 
6 icon 18 Leeson 70. 7 6.7 64.0) 11.8! .800} 60] 54] .13] 1.1 
a ees & 8 44 ~~ Se 73. 6 12.0 61.6 8.0 . 900 9.2 7.7 .10 > 
Dwocibaltitineasill 8 44 Union_...| 1460] .__..-.- 146. 0 38.0/1.100) 3.8) 3.8] .29 2 
ee 8 44 a oe Of aa ee 77.0 22.0} 1100] 3.5] 3.5) .31 31 
Bh..nccdgnndl 8 44 |_..do._...- a ia.... ciaial 123. 0 22.0} 1.100] 5.6] 5.6] .20 .2 
PO | s 44 |__.do.__..- | ao 29. 0 7.811100] 3.7} 3.7] .30 . 30 
I a S944. Lome 84. 9 6.9 78. 0 17.0| 1250] 5.0] 46] .25 27 
R......cswey 8 | eS a aa 91.7 13.64. 78.1 22.01) 1.000! 4.21 38.6] .24 2B 
OS « s 44 — “we 60. 6 12.9 47.7 19.0/ 1.000} 3.2] 25] .31 . 40 
Winccatdaduall 8 | 44 a “gaa 83. 1 13.4 69.7 24.51 1.000} 3.4] 28; .294 .35 
5 nr —) ae 4.9} 11.0 73. 9 8.5] 1.250/10.0] 87) .13| .14 
foomnmangaaiads gs i ad 81.3 11.0 70.3 8.011.250)102} 8&8! .12} .14 
[953] 
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LABOR PRODUCTIVITY AND OOST IN SPECIFIED BUILDING TRADES, BY OITIRg 1 ABC 
Continued ses = 
PLASTERING—Continued 
Sonese Cost of 
Hours yards Plastering 
Gross | Area Net plastered | per squarp 
pc LO ag Union or | area of of area of — —_ per hour yard. City, 
No nonunion | surface | open- | surface worked nl chet 
, Qastered| ings [plastered N 
Per | Per . Gross} Net | Gross Ne 
day | week area | area | area ares 
Atlanta, Square | Square| Square Ros 
Ga.—Con, yards | yards | yards Me 
BiG, -1-s.008 g |44 | Union..| 903] 101; 702] 12 1:38 \* 7] 5.9 [$0.16 gay : 
1. 000 2. 
a ~ & +.00en0 77.3 14.8:| 625 10. 34] 1" on |f 7-5) 61 ent 
1¢ establish- i §. ..--. 
ments...../....-]--....jo--e~oe jttatesesestipsedbashieedeccebenenrana 1.040; 5.7] 5.2) .2 y 6..---- 
—|——. 6 estal 
ment 
s 44 Nonunion| 239.3 41.9 197.4 27.7| .850] 86] 7.1 10 12 New } 
~ 44 |...do....-- 269. 9 4.2 225. 7 33.5} .850} 81] 67 13 N. 
N rep Gar wen 210. 0 39.7 170. 3 23.6) .850) 89] 7.2 12 i ile 
8 44 Union....| 350.8 74.4 276. 4 48.01 1.000} 7.3] 5.8 17 9. 
8 44 |..-do......| 618.3] 129.3 489.0} 100.0] 1.000; 6.2] 49 y 3 
8 44 |...do.....-| 227.4 60. 7 166. 7 35.8] (4) 6.4] 4.7 % ro 
44 |...do....-.| 266.6 2.6 264. 0 55.0} (8) 4.8] 4.8 2 i 
i ot Re OR Oe a PE ld eee 957! 7.2] 5.9 AR: 
9 estal 
8 | 44 Union__-.| 1,206.0 | 181.0] 1,025.0} 225.3] 1. 200 5.4] 45 2 9 ment 
11 Phila 
8 | 44.5 |...do.._-- 612.1} 101.9 510.2 58.5 Hr ogp [20.5 | 87 } ohia, 
Od uct at 8 | 44.5 |...do.-.-.- 325.0} 51.8] 273.2) 37.51 MOO har] 73a] .i2 ou Leen. 
1. 100 7 RRR 
ae 8 | 44.5 |...do....- 325.0] 51.8] 273.2] 35.5 1 100 bo. 7.7 7” 
Be 0 oe 8 | 44.5 |...do..... 325.0] 51:8} 273.2) 40.0 > 81] 68 Seometd 
b— —— -F - Pa tole. s 1,148.5] 177.2] 971.3! 150.0 — 7.71 65 18 Tenens 
, SE Evo 8| 44 |...do...-- 875.0} 140] 361.0] 540/1.250| 69] 6.7 19 — 
= 8 | 44 Nonunion| 297.0 |_______- 297.0 55.5 11.250] 5.4] 5.4 2 2B nents 
ae 8|% |-z.do...-.- 450.0; 25.0] 425.0) 880/1.250] 51] 48] .24 2B Chicaac 
ORE 8 | 44 Union..._; 655.2 84.4 570.7 96.01 1.250} 68] 5.9 8 21 — 
10 establish- 2 
ag TE ST STR Es Se ee RS OT Ree. 1. 134 7.4] 64 9 3 
— ——|!| i = => { 
sepSes, 5 
. 6 
ee 8} 45 | Union... 840.0] 1680] 672.0] 104.0) 1.000) 81) 65] .12) 5 7 
ae See 8/45 |...do..... 840.0} 168.0 672.0} 101.5] 1.000] 83] 66 12 8... 
Pa 8145 |..-do..... 411.0] 61.0 350.0} 90.0/1.000| 46] 32.9 22| .B Becca 
itis nctGddns 8/45 |-.-do...-.- 357.0 50. 0 307.0; 880/1.000| 41]! 35 2 » 10 
ENS pa $/45 |...do....-. 2,240.0 | 355.0] 1,885.0} 400.0) 1.000) 5.6) 47 18 21 Mein’ 
mic te cues $8|45 |..-do..... 1,966.0] 197.0] 1,769.0| 666.0/ 1.000} 3.0) 27] .34 38 12 
, Pe ee a: == ee 936.0/ 125.0] 811.0] 217.0) 1.000] 43] 3.7 2: Mi ae 
SNES inet 8|44 |...do..... 1,092.8 | 224.4 868.4) 181.0/ 1.000] 6.0] 48 7 |_ 2 13 estab 
8 establish- ments 
Re, i re eae See ee ee ee eee eS 1.000} 5.5] 46] *2¢( 4 
———— nt — Cincint 
Norfolk, Va Ohi: 
Boe arises 8| 44 | Union....,| 700.0] 105.0] 595.0] 900! 1.250) 7.8] 66) .16) 1 es 
— er ere 8|44 |...do..... 680.0} 116.0 564. 0 78.01 1.250] 87] 7.2] .14 | 2 6 
eS tee 8 | 44 onunion| 526.7 | 109.9 416.8 72.0 0 7.3) 5&8) .22/ . 3 
_ Ove 8 | 44 |...do.-..- 563.1] 1120] 4511 76. 0 5) 7.41) 6&9] .22| 2 
— ee ee 8 | 44 |...do..... 538.0} 91.0] 447.0 80.01 1.000} 6.7] 5.6] .15 8 
et ee 8 | 44 |..-do..... 670. 6 26. 2 644.41 120.0/1.250| 5.6] 5.4] .22| .3 Be .------ 
7. ---a2s0---- 8 | 44 |...do..... 457.7| 87.0] 370.7] 70.0}1.000| 6.5| 5.3] .15) . was 
7 establish- « r 
Q Y estab] 
mets... nen eee eee | — Se ee eee ee ee ee ee! ee ee ee eee cs lL. 283 7 1 6. 0 i a ments 
*17 cents per square yard. 5 22 cents per square yard. 
[954] 
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Hours 
City, and | Union or 
schedule | nonunion 
No. | 
Per | Per | 
day | week 
Boston, 
Mass. i 

ot ed 8; 4 | Union... - 

¢... aan S| 4 |..-.do...... 

Sara os & 66... 20ee...G. 

ST « #2 Lago... 

 . ee oS) = 4 tLisvée.... 

6... ssc 8 | 44 |__.do..... 

6 establish- } 
MCN(S...<.)os so <j-02-<-)5~--------e 
Neu York, 

NV. Y. 

A & 44 | Union_-. 

aa 8 are 

ae ® 44:1. cc@eu....- 

‘ * s ' Za | eee 

5. 8 44 |_..do...... 

6.. 8 66:3 ci@or.i.3. 

ee 06 }. comel.i.c. 

Sea 44 eee 

ee 8 | 44 |...do.... 

9 establish- | | 
ments.....|-~---|--- ce See! ee 
Philadel- . 
phia, Pa. } 

tt ei 8 44 | Union_.-- 

2. oa 8 44 |_..do...__-_| 

$. se 8 06 t_J.@0i..2. 

4... esiscbaemane 9 49 | Nonunion 

eae 9 @ t.260i..-2. 

ae 9 49 |_..do__..__ 
ee ET 8 44 | Union.... 

7 establish- 

HIGMEE casciue ac ages eneelinmaeet eye ded 

Chicago, Til. 

} i 8 44 | Union... 

» BERS & ee 

ia s  . oa we 

(... skeen bal 44 |__.do 

Di nna <dcbeinaaee 8 2 ee eee 

ee 8 44 |_..do_____- 

8 O68 ft. cies. ..c. 

R....c See 8 har eee 

0. . ccc ate 8 44 |_..do_____. 

0:...: aa 8 44 |__.do 

Mca. cee | & 44 |__.do____-_- 

12 =a & 44 |__.do 

| 8 ja ae 

13 establish- | 
ments.....|--.-- ee Perey 
Cincinnati, 

Ohio | 

1... aalnmaal 8| 45 | Nonunion 

- bes -ecdiieienl & ee vere 

3... nad tae 45 }...do.....-. 

4. -----| .8] 45 | Union.._- 

d a 45 |...do_....- 

©... ial 8 44 |...do__._-- 

a SS 8 44 |__.do____- 

~ 44 |__.do_.___- 

8 establish- 
ments..... SI POS oer 
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Square Cost of 
| yards | plastering 
Gross | Area | Net | mi. | par | Plastered | per square 
—— of of area of | ee o- | per hour yard 
| surface | open- | surface | 4) po i Sold 
plastered! ings plastered| ¥Orked | hour | 
| Gross| Net | Gross} Net 
area | area | rea area 
| ' - 
| Square | Square} Square 
yards | yards yards | 
| 570.0) 80.0] 490.0) 182.0 $1.250) 3.1) 27 /$0.40| $0. 46 
| 1,400.0} 175.0] 1,225.0] 260.0) 1.625) 5.4] 4.7] .30 . 35 
| 526.0} 36.0 490.0} 112.0} 1.625 | 4.7 | 4.4 35 . 37 
| 710.0 86. 0 624. 0 | 132.0} 1.250} 5.4] 47] .23 . 27 
710.0} 86.0} 624.0] 132.0) 1.250] 5.4] 47] .23 .27 
1,980.0} 180.0] 1,800.0} 300.0) 1.625) 66] 6.0 25 | 27 
} | | | 
=e en 1438) 5.1] 4.5) .29| .33 
| 
6,069.0} 126.0] 5,943.0 2,169.0 | 1.750 | 28] 27 | .63 . 65 
| 584.0] 480] 536.0] 144.0] 2.000 | 4.1 | 3.7] .49| .54 
940.0} 112.5 827.5] 188.0] 1.875] 5.0] 4.4 38 43 
‘| 7120} 128.0} 584.0] 1360/2000) 5.2 | £3) .38| .47 
849.0} 210.3] 728.7] 1120) 1.875] 7.6] 65) .25| .29 
1, 053. 0 185. 0 868. 0 108.0 | 1. 875 | 98] 8&0} .19 2 
1,053.0} 185.0) 868.0] 111.0] 1.875) 95] 7.8) .20 24 
1,053.0] 185.0 868.0) 115.5 | 1.875] 91) 7.5) «21 . 25 
596.5 | 106.5 490.0} 124.5| 1.750) 48! 3.9] .36 45 
eae ad ot i 1.875 6.4 541 34 | 39 
| | 
569.9] 64.5] 505.4] 640,1750/ 89| 7.9| .20] .22 
569. 9 64. 5 505. 4 56.0 | 1.7501} 10.2; 90); .17|] .19 
508. 7 86. 4 422. 3 48.0 | 1.750] 10.6] 8&8 17} .20 
800.0} 1100] 690.0] 1060) 1.500) 7.5) 6.5 | .20| .2B 
| 720.0] 1100} 610.0) 94.0 1500) 7.7/ 65) .19| .2 
910.0} 136.0 774. 0 108.0 | 1.500' 84) 7.2] .18 | . 21 
569. 9 64. 5 505. 4 58.0 | 1.750! 98!) 87] .18] .20 
| | | 
sal ; J | 1.643/ 9.0| 7.8] .18] .21 
| | | 
5,623.0 | 843.0 | 4,780.0 | 712.0 1.875| 7.9| 67] .24] .28 
17, 730.0 | 516.0 |17, 214.0 '4,843.0 1.750) 3.7] 3.6] .48] .49 
3, 882.0 | 204.0] 3,588.0 | 549.0 | 1.875] 7.1] 65! .27 . 29 
| 1,275.0 90.0 | 1,185.0) 178.0 | 1.875 | 7.2| 67] .26 28 
416.0} 32.0 384.0} 480] 1.875) &7/| 80] .22 23 
2,630.0} 184.0} 2,446.0) 434.0/1.550]) 61] 5.6] .25 28 
\11, 971. 0 |1, 207. 0 110, 764.0 (1,812.0 | 1.625) 6.6] 5.9) .25 27 
890.0 | 133.5] 756.5] 114.0 | 1.875| 7.8| 66] .24 28 
| 1,434.0] 215.0) 1,219.0} 192.0) 1.875 | 7.5 | 63] .25 30 
1,008.0} 150.0] 858.0] 124.0]1.875) 81) 69] .23 27 
1,156.0} 139.511,0165| 219.0]1.750| 53) 46] .33 . 38 
_| 8, 500.0 {1,275.0 | 7,225.0 |1,040.0] 1.875 | 82) 69] .23 . 27 
111, 396.0 |1, 139.0 |10, 257.0 |1,844.0] 1.625) 6.2) 5.6 26 . 29 
} - | = ’ 
ole 1 792 ‘. 0 | 6. l 27 | 30 
605.0 | 97.0 508. 0 60.5 | 1.500 | 10.0} 8&4] .15 18 
1,150.0} 184.0] 966.0) 129.0) 1.500) 89] 7.5 17; .2 
1,150.0] 184.0] 966.0 135.0/1.500| 85] 7.2 18; .21 
888.0} 106.0 782.0} 141.0] 1.625) 63) 5.5] .26 . 30 
495.0} 620] 433.0] 46.0/1.625|10.8] 94] .15| .17 
360.0} 70.0} 290.0} 40.0|1.625| 9.0| 7.3] :18| :22 
1,164.0 | 234.0 930.0} 119.0] 1.625 | 98] 7.8 17 21 
480. 0 96.0} 384.0) 87.0] 1.625) 5.5) 4.4] .30 . 37 
| 
are HR ete 1.578! 86] 7.2| .2%| .23 
—|———— — 
[955] 
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1ABOR PRODUCTIVITY AND COST IN SPECIFIED BUILDING TRADES, BY CITIES— 
















































































































































































Continued 
PAINTING 
Quarts of paint per Num- eis 
Hours Union, square Total | Rat ber of by 
City, and __ SS ONION, _|\Squares) was | ae squares} __: 
schedule No. or | | painted a — painted| — 
Per! Per mixed First (Second) Third — —_ per os _ 
day | week coat | coat | coat hour | ‘Taare 
Atlanta, Ga. ; | 
diesen 8] 4 | Mixed....| 1.00/ 1.00] 1.00} 60,00) 176 { 9.20} O36] $2.43 
| fi 8| 44} Nonuniom| 2.00} 2.00] L3e] 1450) 64) 150) .23/ 2.17 
ETE as BS Ree or Se ee 2.00 |} 2.00) L3s | 14.50 64 . 50) | . 23 2.17 
: fvea-ee-ss-| 8 | 44] Mimed_._| 1.00] 1.00} 1.00:| 70.00| 207 f -80'\ 54) 2.43 
70 
. 5 : 9 | 50'| Nonunion.| 200/| 3.00 3.00 | 24,.00-| 42 { :~ } 57 |) | 4,27 
: —\— ————_ ——_ | = = 
. jestablistimenta__._|......f.....---..-f--..--}. ---~-|-------| a ee 5. 6 | 6.34} &2, 29 
j Birmingham, | ied ry Perc ee | ued aed 
Ala. 
“ae ee $| 44] Nonunion| .79/ 1.14 |..-- 63.00} 97.00} 60 65} .92 
: “gee eee $| 4@)...do_._ 79] 1.05 |- 76. 00. | 1:56:00 60 40} 1.22 
) 3... -| 8| 44]..-de.._. EE, 0 T8 btates <n 45.00 | 68. 50 60 65 | . 92 
) “Fees Te $| 44 , wee 7] 64]. 69.00 | 140. 00 70 49 1.41 
wher $| 44|...deo....- 1.06} 275 | .60|, 53.00 | 219. 00 10 25| 2.80 
1 - _ _ a = a ee — ness = 
9 7a Ee a Sees ee in ed —— - |-------- | 7, 63 1, 57 71.12 
() —— =e ——_— | | — —— 
> Chattanooga, 
i] Tenn. | 
6 «ante | 8| 4@) Union...| .68} 1.36 |.....-.| 25.00] 49.00 15 . 51 1. 47 
PE, oes | 8| 44#1...do......- | ,80} 1.33 |.......| 45.00°] 96.00 75 48 1. 56 
” * oe ee 2 eee | .85] 1.40}._..__.| 40,00] 88.00 75 . 45 1. 67 
4 OT EE ee See See ae Pe Sh iy 6) 7 48 TL 
; New Orleans, 
8 
— See ee 8| 44| Union...| 1.60] 1.20] 120) 30.33) 103.00 80 16 5. 00 
“RRS ere 8| 44/..do |} 1.50} 120] 120) 27.00! 179.00 80. 15 5. 33 
ee See 8 44} Nonunion} 1.00 . 50 50) | 25.441 73.25 85 . 35 2. 43 
ei: .odeeee 8 44|...da.......}| 1.00 50 50 9. 60.}. 29.00 8 . 33 | 2. 58 
x —— 7 “ Fy ee 
9 4establistments|_..__|_..._- Sis eval Be ate Se ae — | *.83) €.25) %3,96 
: ROOFING 
6 —== —— ———— — 
= | 
Hours Shingle Tum-! Cos 
Union, | si Num-| toyed bone g 
16 City,amt [OC Area | berof otal | Rate squares| covers 
16 schedule No, a a ; Inches covered,; shin- | hours | per covered) ing 
ZB Per| Per or Dimen- to |Sa@uares; gles ‘pees: heur per per 
B a 
: day | week} mixed sions leather! laid hour | square 
D 
: Atlanta, Ga Inches 
oe WEED ~~ ~*~ <ceneee 8 44 | Nonunion| 8 by 12 4 24.0} 10,176 16. 0 8 1.50] $1. 25 
BS Be... ees S| 44/._.do...... 8by 12 4; 2460/10,176) 300) (3 80} 1.25 
--s0caitg Woe 8 44 |_..do......| Sby TZ 4 22.0] 9, 328 26. 0 8 ~ 85 1. 25 
ee 8 44 | Mixed_..| &by 12 4 22.0} 9%; 328 40. 0 8) 55 1. 25 
BH <0 <talilewn $| 44] Nonunion| &by 12 4} 24.0) 10,176) 16.0] (8) 150} 1.25 
0 RP hae S| 44|...de.._. Sby 12 4) 280%] 01,872) 34.6) (8) 82} 1.25 
a ®| 54/}...do..| &by12 4| 27.0 1,448; 33. @) (®) .82| 1.00 
D Be *-+--<-5b--. S| 44). .do...| &by12 4| 22.0) 8,904) 45. @)$0. 65 47) 1.39 
2. ee oe &| 44] Mixed___| 16by32 4| 21.0) 6,300; 320] .58 . 66 76 
ne 8| 44] Nonunion| 16by 32 4} 2.0} 2,160} IL) (8) 1.82] 1.25 
Rs. ss &| 44 |. .doe___| lOby 32 4} 20:0) 3,190} 40@) .75 7 1. 03 
2 <= bia %| 4)._-do__.__| 1Oby32 4| 22.0) 2,464) 380] (3) 58} 1.25 
1 ecco 8) 44|...do.....| lOby14 5 16.0°| 4,450; 240) (9) 67} 1.00 
. ~-------| 8] 44 |_..do_.._.| 1Oby 14 5 5.0} 4,200}; 21.0) (% 7 1. 00 
2B establish- 
4 keen 6 Sek a eee, Sp Seenseemane | ae 406. 0 90 78 1. 16 
i = = = = 
~ * 3-coats. 7 2 coats.only. * $1.25 per square, * $1 per square. 
[957} 
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LABOR PRO DUCTIVITY AND COST IN SPECIFIED BUILDING TRADES, BY Cit ips LA 
Continued ; 
ROOFING—Continued 
Hours Union, Shingle Num- i. ( = 
City, and non- a ber of Total Rate Sites of 
RT union, , covered,| shin- ours | Per jn | cover 
schedule No. | per| Per or Dimen- — squares} gles | worked] hour Poe "nat r 
day |week| mixed sions | weather laid hour | Sauar asi 
Birmingham, 4 ios ts - 
Ala, Inches . ae 
eS ee 9| 50} Nonunion| 8 hy 1284 4 13.5 | 5,724 17.0] () 07° $i 
eee ee 9} 50/|_..do.....-| 8 by 12%) 4 24.0) 10,176} 25.0} (%) .96' 1% Bost 
Sab dite <<bnbs 9 50 |.--do..22. 8 by 12% 4 54. 0 | 22, 896 28.0} (%) 1. 93 Lm hs, 
oon \-stbunie ve 9} 50}...do...__. 8 by 12 4] 13.0] 5,512] 110 118! 1m 2 
1 Fee a 9} 50|_..do__.__- 8 by 12 4] 140] 5,936] 15.8] (9) 89! 14 Sm 
Gi dk sinhcc2s- 8} 44|_..do___._. Sby 12 4} 26.0] 11,024] 31.0] (9) 84) 14 ight 
, OS Oe 8} 441/_..do_.__-. 8 by 12 4} 34.01 14,416] 40.0] (9) 85| 1m A... 
Demdipe seh step 8| 44]|...do_.....| &8by12 4} 28.01 11,872] 33.0] (9 s 7 
ae ae 8| 44|...do......| 8by12 4} 25.0] 10,600} 30.0] (° 83 14 5 ¢ 
2 establish- 0 ee -™ 
ee Ge ae eee eee bes eel Vibe | See 230. 8 (%) 1. 00 1% Phil 
Chattanooga, || iy =~ 
Tenn. : et 
RSet ied 8 44} Union....| 8 by 1234 4 40. 5 | 17,172 64. 3 |$0. 80 . 63 Lo 2... 
Mii. o2--4e cr ie 44 | Nonunion 8 by 12% 4 24.0 | 10, 176 53.0] .80 45 L7 S= 
Tikes sg be- 8| 44 |...do...... | Sby 12% 4 34.0] 14,416) 725] .80 47) | es 
Spee a 2S 10} 55 |_..do...._.| 8 by 1284 4} 280] 11,872] 160.0 }{ *9 8! a7 6 
C65. 28.. 10] 55 |_..do......| 8 by 12% 4} 39.0] 16,536 | 160.0 |{ «60 4) om i 
| Pare 10} 55 |_..do....-- | 8 by 12% 4] 520] 22,048! 104.5 << 50! 13 ng 
de osbes 10] 55 |...do...... 8 by 12% 4} 220] 9,328] 1200] .70 18 | 38 
| Rate 10} 55 |...do.....- 8 by 12% 4} 36.0] 15,264] 210.0] .70 17| 48 Ne 
oe eet aa 9} 50 |...do__.... 8 by 12% 4} 220] 9,328} 420] .50 12 r 
= Cee 9} -- 50 |_..do...._- 8 by 12%) 4} 185] 7,844| 36.0] .50 1.. 
10 establish- nwt fcc. 7 a 3 
hemes FFs TN, geet 2 ceoeseeeirs aS Be: ee eee a 
New Orleans, gap eigen pnattinins yy i To oe goes — 5... 
La, 6 
ey ree FT 44 | Nonunion| 10 by 32 4 23.0} 2,576 24.0] .67 Qe 7 ‘_. 
s ctacunbooweat #0 ie Meee... 10 by 32 4} 180] 2016) 240] .67 7 x9 8 
Bio.,..-c-ie-k 10> Meee 10 by 32 4} 180] 2016) 150] .67| 1.20 i 9-.. 
4..4..-<-ak.-5 by OOhecwe.ice 10 by 32 4} 240] 2,688] 45.0] .60 3 LB 10. . 
Gk ..-cabe-k Oh: OOR.Oe.is 10 by 32 4] 28.0] 3,136} 720] .60 9 OL 
nD . . tihben 9} 50}...do...... 10 by 32 4| 25.0] 2,800; 46.0] .60 $ | 10 @: 
Mision ehbadiaaibetl ~9}  50}...do_._... 8 by 12% 4| 30.0] 12,720} 800] .60 38 meg) 
S623. 185-2 9} 50}...do_.._.. 8 by 12% 4| 310] 13,144] 81.0] .60 38 - 
AR Se 9} 50}-.-do_____- 10 by 20 4] 16.0] 2,880) 140] .75] 1.14 i n 
OR a» 9| 50]|...do...... 10 by 20 4 24.0] 4,320} 27.0] .75 89 4 
eRe 9| 50|...do.._..- 10 by 20 4} 20.0] 3,600} 220] .75 9) x3 1... 
ee 8| 44] Union_...| 9by 14 4] 220] 5,280} 435] 1.00 i] % - 
py ea. 8} 441_..do_.._.. 9by 14 4} 200] 4,800| 380] 1.00 53; 19 r 
ae Ca 8| 44]_..do_....- 9 by 14 4} 42.0] 10,080} 85.0] 1.00 49 0 e 
ee ESE 8| 44]._.do...... 9by 14 4] 220] 5,220} 480] 1.00 .46| 28 fe 9----. 
2) Seep 8| 44}.. do... 9 by 14 4} 180] 4,320] 4320] 1.00 2) 2% s 
° , ORGS, Se OT’ © leer “leRaeE 10 by 32 4| 26.5} 2,968) 17.0] (2%) 1. 56 -- 
18345. eT" Ba Ohta: Ob. asks 8 by 12 4| 27.5111,660} 26.5) (1) 1.04) 18 : 
OL eeetal. | © |} Oe bw OP ables 8 by 12 4} 135] 5,724) 118) (1) 114) 18 -< 
Mee a 8h 44 Loe...... &by 12 4} 20.0] 8480} 25.5] (1) 78 ‘ mer 
Sct age 8| 44]...do...... 8 by 12 4] 21.0] 8904} 265} (i) .79| 18 Indi 
SS aL 8| 44].. do_....- 10 by 32 4 25.0} 2,800] 185] (1) 135 | | “ "i 
£2 establish- 4 y & 
| ect ER GF Renee RENE Be ips SE ts “SEE | | 614.6 |....._. 833. 3 | 92 62 as 
Norfolk, Va. | proms 
Te re 8| 44|Nonunion| 8 by 12% 4| 20.00 8,480} 40.0] (1%) OO} 20 | 
Moi. uc iS). WO demi 10 by 32 4} 2.00 2,240} 320) (1) 63 | 20  Weeak 
3.......-....-| 9] 50}..-do.....| 8by 12% 4 20. 00) 8,480} 63.0] .80 2) 2 7 
@00.i; 428... 9| 50}...do_-...| 8by 12% 4) 16.50 6,906] 60.5| .80 27| 29 me ¢----. 
eS 8| 44}..-do..__- 10 by 32 4| 17.00 1,904} 41.0| .75 4i| 18) os 
ORES rae 8| 44|...do....- 10 by 32 4| 17.00 1,904) 43.0] .75 40| 19 esi 
ei = 406i. 8| 44|...do...-. 10 by 32 4} 21.00) 2,352) 565! .75 a7 || «2 men 
O64... 5.43... | OE OO ee tous. 8 by 12 4; 12 5,088} 320) .75 8} 20 Sch 
RT: ES aa 81 44]...do..... 8 by 12 4] 16.00) 6,784; 380] .75 2); La 
ei; 256... 8| 44}...do..... 8 by 12 4| 16 6,784; 380! .75 2) Le 
ey 2 ae 8| 44|...do...-. 8 by 12 4) 16. 6,784| 39.0| .75 41; 18 
Reso tsa 8 44 |__.do_..-_- 8 by 12 4 18.00| 7, 632 44.0) .75 4) L® 
12 establish- 
gD Rai ine ee, ae Thee Ci a IE 209. 50}........ 527.0) .81 40; 28 
* f i F - - 
* $1 per square, 10 $1.50 per square. 11 $1.80 per square. 12 $2 per square. 
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LABOR PRODUCTIVITY AND COST IN SPECIFIED BUILDING TRADES, BY CITIES— 
, Concluded 


ROOFING—C oncluded 











































































































Hours | Union, | Shingle | Num- | —— Cost 
- Serr non- 2.2 “ry Area ber of | Total | Rate of 
City, and : he - squares 
a - union | thee \coOvered,| shin- | hours | per |" 4°""™)| cover- 
schedule No. Per Per or ’ Dimen- | aa squares| gles worked hour nr on d ing per 
day | week | mixed sions | weather | laid | oer | square 
| ! | 
————_— Ss meee es > ai int » ieee ee — 
Boston, Mass. Pet niches , oe | 
ie eh ee 8 44 | Union...-| 10 by 32 4 20. 00 2,240; 44.0 $1.10 0. 45 $2. 44 
hates 8) 44)|..-do___- 10 by 32 4} 825) ‘980| 16.0] 1.10 2 | 2 12 
ae ae £6 453 G0.5~-- 10 by 32 4 18.00; 2,016) 320] 1.10 56 1. 96 
rt a.” 8| 44! do..___| 10 by 32 4| 18.00! 2,016; 32.0] 1.10 56 | 1. % 
i.) wba 8} 44 |...do.__.. 10 by 32 4| 18.00} 2.016/ 320/110) [56] 196 
5 establish- , WAY? fr 
ments..<uoJMiss.- OF Fre Pe eee levebentin ania |-------- S2:36 hb. ..s. -| 156.0; 110} . 53 2. 09 
Philadelphia, Ce. are are a ioe, 
Pa. 
_-.-e--| 8| 44] Nonunion| 8 by 12 4} 24.00] 10,176; 340] .90| 7] 127 
0 eee & 44 |...do_--_-. 8 by 12 4 8.00} 3,392 10.0 | .90| . 80 1. 13 
Ge eee oe 44 |_..do_....| 8 by 12 4 8.00} 3,392 10. 0 90 | 80 1.13 
4.2) : behcaad s ae 8 by 12 4} 20.00; 8,480; 25.5] .90 .78 1. 15 
O oueedeiah oak. ae te 8 by 12 4] 21.00] 8,904 41.0} .90| 51 1. 76 
@ nose. 8| 44|._.do____. 8 by 12 4] 1800] 7,632] 33.0] .90| .55!| 1.62 
, a ee y 50 do -- 8 by 12 4 22.00 | 9,328 50.0 | .70 4) 159 
7 | 
7 establish- 
ON ie ener Tt i ie Ae. baigit Tip: 121. 00 |....-- _.| 208.5 | . 87 | . 66 | 1. 38 
New York, ae athe, atk ho Sirs tnt ee 
N. Y. 
aes! BT 44 | Union____| 8 by 12 4] 16.00| 6,784 33.0 | 1.25 .49 2. 55 
ER eth Ee 44 |...do___.. 8 by 12 4] 11.00} 4,664 / 40.0 | 1.25 . 28 4. 46 
4 Pre RS Be 44 |_..do___.. 8 by 12 4] 20.00} 8,480 41.0/1.25! .49 2. 55 
6... slee oe 44 |_..do__._- 8 by 12 4 8.00 | 3,392 16.0) 1.25) .50 2. 50 
Ret 44 |_..do__...| 8 by 12 4] 11.00| 4,664 20.0/1.25] .55 2. 27 
6...iccameee. © 44!__do.....| 8 by 12 4 | 20.00 | 8,480} 100.0) 1.25) .20 6. 25 
— 55 | Nonunion| 8 by 10 4} 24.00 | 10,176 40. 0 | 1.00 | . 60 1. 67 
eet 10 ae |. sx 8 by 10 4 | 36.00 | 15, 264 54.0 | 1.00 | . 67 1.49 
eee | 565 |..-do..... 8 by 10 4 | 62.00 | 46,640] 110.0 | 1.00 56| 1.79 
D:... conan 10 55 |...do..... | Sby 10 4| 24.00 | 10,176 40.0 | 1.00 60 1. 67 
10 establish- | y ; i 
ET ES a sa Sane | 232. 00 494.0 | 1.15 49 2.72 
Cincinnati, | | | * = 7 ae oe “ 
Ohio 
sone 8 44 | Union....| 8 by 12 4} 21.00| 8,804 54.0 | 1.00 . 39 | 2. 56 
EE Se ee pi ee ” ae | S by 12 4] 15.00) 6,360} 48.0} 1.00 | 31 3. 2B 
lat gar Oe}. .-@@n2-<4 8 by 12 4} 15.00} 6,360 49.0 | 1.00 | 31 3. 25 
RE oo 8] 44 /|...do..... | Sby 12 4} 19.00] 8,056 76.0} 1.00} 25 4.00 
Se ie 45 | Nonunion| 8 by 12 4} 21.00} 8,904 56.0) .75| .38 1. 97 
6... tia. 2 45 |...d0..... | & by 12 4] 11.00] 4,664 40.0) .75; .2%] 268 
7...--e-cdonne| 8] 48 |..-40....] Bby 13 4{ 9.00} 3,816) 24.0) .75| .38| 1.97 
7 establish-| | | | | Pre. A. J et a 
ments. /.<cdties« REY eR he es Pir 101.00 |... 347.0 89 . 33 2. 81 
——— — — —————— Se ES 
Indianapolis, | | 
Ind, | | | 
lie ee ee | wale 8 by 12 4| 14.50 | 6,575 15.0) .95 | .97 98 
S-c<ccbcctinstl. 8), 84 |..-60....- 8 by 12 4/ 16.00; 7,200} 16.0  .95| 1.00 . 95 
0.s:ssateece eo 44 |_._.do...-- 8 by 12 4} 16.00) 7,200 22.0; .95 .73 1. 30 
RE EB 5K 8 44 |_..do....- 8 by 12 4 | 24.00 | 10,800 36. 0 95 . 67 1. 42 
6 ..ciecshabiind . 44 |__.do._.... 8 by 12 4 | 24.00 | 10,800 34.0; .95 71 1, 34 
6............| 8| 44] Nonunion| 8 by 12 4] 18.00| 8,100} 28.0/ .85 . 64 1. 33 
Vi.--enacceenaf 8} 44 |..-do..... 8 by 12 4| 19.50) 8,736) 30.0) .85| .65| 131 
7 establish- | 
ot ASEST S| ee ee SeSSEnIE RR RORGS Reape 132,00 |........| 181.0] .92 77| 1.2 
t | 
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Development and Operation of Pilots’ Associations at Representative 


Ports 
By Fiorence E. Parker, or tae U. S. Burzeav or Lasor Statistics 


N MOST American ports all vessels, both of domestic and of foreign 

| registry, engaged m the foreign trade, must im entering or leaving 

port be in the charge of a licensed pilot of the port. Ships engaged 

in any kind of domestic trade may avail themselves of such pilotace 
service but this is not usually compulsory. 

The associations of pis engaged m this work in certam repre- 
sentative ports in the United States have been the subject of a recent 
study made by the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, of which 
the present article is a summary. The study covered the ports of 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Savannah, New Orleans, 
Houston, Galveston, San Francisco, Astoria (Oreg.), and Seattle. 
Through these 11 ports, in 1923, aecording to recent reports made 
by the United States Shipping Board, passed 58.3 per cent of the 
water-borne foreign commerce of ports handling 100,000 long tons or 
more and 63.4 per cent of all the water-borne commerce of thie 
United States. The following table, compiled frem the reports, 
shows the amount of foreign commerce and of all water-borne com- 
merce handled by each of these me in 1923 and the rank of each 
port among the 67 ports which handled 100,000 long tons or more 
of foreign commerce in that year: s 


FOREIGN AND ALL WATER-BORBNE COMMERCE HANDLED BY SPECIFIED PORTS 
IN 19233, AND RANK OF PORT 


PFonnage given in tons of 2,240 pounds} 





























i Foreign water-borne 
commerce 
| "Pons oe =" a 
in water- e@ 
Port — of Rank of 
a nds port in 
Tons handled tonnage 
handled 
Si i ttn tte pets +} 4 ---- 107, 371, 040 1 90, 684, 954 | ——_ 
© IE Shee BG ORE <1 ae ck BO 3, 604, 198 | 3,024, 811 6 
Ned, ae cantintiins <> tiie <detiiindtiineh abbas 27, 615, 448 21, 275, 288 l 
I A nsrebhatline apiitieds < setihiwdbe sh apase- 7, 370, 338 6, 242, 662 4 
EY SEY Shak Se ea a ae ee 8, 341, 435 6, 617, 605 3 
REE ee Att Teen's Te Ete cE Shalt sca ELSE 727, 757 698, 367 31 
NT SS ES OS RR ey CT ee 8, 290, 350 7, 216, 237 2 
ee See SY ae Se ee 865, 247 846, 986 23 
RE a eR i ES I Lette! is at = 2, 393, 178 2, 823, 497 8 
Ne PET LR ERLE A CLS 5, 740, 421 3, 012, 857 7 
Baa SE ES SAR ES RL SS Ee 129, 332 108, 161 (4 
Seattle... ..- nciulbaatiERbde~sdtlinbdoohdpo~s~ 1, 949, 665 |, 990, 128 18 
EE EE ES ES Say eee 6B, 027, 362 | 52, 856, 649 |... -- - 














"Tonnage of ports handling 100,000 long tons or more each. 
Since the study diselosed the fact that the pilots in San Francisco, 


Astoria (Oreg.), and Seattle were n 


since y was one 


y of 


ot organized as associations and 
e associations, these three 


rts are omitted from the general discussion and comparison. _ 
escription of the situation at these ports is, however, included in 


the final section of this report. 





i1United States. Shi 
205, 214, and 215. Was 


Board. Bureau of Research. Division of Statistics. Special reports Nos. 
1924, (Mimeographed.) 
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Development of Pilots’ Associations 


FARLY in the history of the shipping industry each pilot worked 

alone, although he often cooperated with several other pilots to 
the extent of participating with them in the ownership of a silos boat. 
Cutthroat competition and unsatisfactory service resulted. For, in 
order to be the first to spon a vessel it was customary for the pilots 
to cruise out to sea, so that sometimes in their quest of business they 
went so far out that they missed incoming ships, which were thus 
put to inconvenience and delay in securing pilot service.? Also, this 
condition meant uncertain earnings, a large sum being earned one 
month, and little or nothing the next. 

The pilots themselves were the first to see the disadvantages of 
this situation and the remedy for it. Thus gradually in one port 
after another they formed associations through which to handle the 
pilotage of the port. In practically all of the larger ports and in all 
of the ports visited, except those of the Pacific coast, such associa- 
tions have been formed. By the formation of these associations the 
previous rivalry and intense competition among the pilots were 
eliminated and the shipping facilitated because of the better organi- 
zation of the pilot business. A central, downtown office is main- 
tained through which all business is transacted and to which each 
pilot must report after bringing in a ship and on each day thereafter 
until his turn comes to take another vessel to sea. In place of the 
many little pilot boats that used to cruise here and there outside of 
port there are one or two large steam vessels designed especially to 
withstand wind and weather. Regular pilotage grounds se been 
established, usually at the bar. The pilot ship is stationed there 
so thatincoming ships may know where to find it and may rest assured 
of pilot service into the port. 


Genera! Characteristics of Pilots’ Associations 


"THESE pilots’ associations are unconsciously cooperative. With- 

out, apparently, any idea of so doing, these men have formed 
what are almost perfect examples of cooperative skilled-labor associa- 
tions. As regards obligations (contributions to the association’s 
capital, expenses, etc.), labor, voting power, and earnings, all are on 
an equal footing. Only one criticism can be brought against them 
from a cooperative standpoint—restriction of membership. That 
will be diseussed later in this article. Only members are engaged in 
the pilotage work and only working pilots are members. 

Regular meetings of all the members are held, usually once a year 
(twice a year in Baltimore and every three months in Galveston) ; 
special meetings may be called at any time. At all meetings each 
man has one vote. The officers (usually president, treasurer, and 
secretary) are elected from among the members. All property—in 
pilot boats, tender, supplies, ete.—is owned jointly by the members. 

In most of the ports visited the associations are unincorporated, 
the only exceptions being the New York association, the Savannah 
Bar Pilots, and the New Orleans River Port Pilots’ Association. 





* United States. Department of Cormmmerce. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. Special 
agents series No. 136: Pilotage in the United States, by Grosvener M. Jones, Washington, 1917, p. 28. 
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Duties of the Pilot 


HE work to be done is divided among all the members, the ships 
being taken out by the men in regular turn. A pilot taking 
ship to sea conducts her to a given point outside of the port, whey. 
he leaves her and proceeds in a small boat to the pilot ship. Quartes. 
are provided on the pilot ship for a certain number of men, and {|}, 
er stays aboard, with the men who have preceded him, until! 0), 
yy one they leave to conduct arriving vessels into port, and his tury 
comes again. 

Few landsmen appreciate just how interesting, hazardous, 4 
necessary the work of the pilot is, and probably few ships’ passencers 
even suspect the identity of the man who boards the ship outside 
the entrance to the harbor, often in storm and at risk of life and 
limb, to bring her safe into her berth in port. 

The work of the pilot and the hazards he encounters are 1!) 
described by one of his number: 


Lying in the path of incoming vessels, the pilot boats keep watch, buffeted a). 
by gales. Maintaining a ceaseless vigil is but a part of the duty of these “wate! 
dogs of the sea,” the guardians of the port. A cry is heard from the lookout, 
singing out, ‘“ Blue light to the east’ard, sir.’ * * * 

A signal is given the engineer, the wheel brought hard over, and with increased 
plunging and lurching under headway, the staunch craft comes up head to wind 
and sea and steers for the ship which one of the sleepers below is to board aid 
pilot into port. 

Roused from his slumber and with a few minutes’ notice * * * the first 
man ‘‘on turn” reaches the deck, clad in rubber boots, oilskin, and sou’westc 
A brief wait until within a short distance of the vessel, which has now slowed 
down, and the hail of the pilot in charge of watch is heard. * * * They 
comes the maneuvering for position for boarding the vessel. By this time thc 
crew is standing by the small boat, with the pilot all ready for transfer tv the 
ship. The best position possible having been gotten, the order to “‘lower awa\ 
is given, the crew and pilot scramble into the cockleshell of a boat (and this tus 
be done quickly and just at the right moment for fear of having boat and lii)s 
crushed against the side of the ship) and the short but often hazardous vovage 
to the vessel begins—the small boat with the pilot reaching her side freque:t!: 
drenched to the skin, caused by the salt spray dashing over his frail craft. ‘ow 
the pilot is alongside the ship. ‘There is another ordeal through which he has | 
go with a weight of wet garments. A rope ladder dangles in the air. This he 
must securely grasp (failure has often proven fatal) and then a laborious cli!) \\p 
the ship’s side to her deck, with every roll of the vessel throwing lacider and ))il' 
clear of the side, only to return again with a crash against iron and stec!— 
strong grip and cool head come in handy. 

Arrived on the bridge, there is a hearty handshake from the captain. The 
pilot receives a most generous welcome, especially in bad weather, for it is |: 
who takes the load off the captain’s shoulders and assumes full responsibilit\ !\' 
the safety of ship and passengers. 

If it is dark, the weather thick and dirty, he will need every faculty, quickues 
to think and to judge well, for the burden is his and he realizes that the respoi- 
bility is great. Remember that the captain of a vessel, though a perfect strange 
to the pilot who boards his ship, at once turns over to him, without question, /\) 
authority to navigate and handle his ship, though she may have on board hundre\s 
of lives and a very valuable cargo.® 


Membership 


Alt of the associations studied had in their membership the citi" 
number of licensed pilots in the port, a in number frow 
8 in Houston, a comparatively new port, to 87 in New York City. 





f 


3 From address of Capt. Frank W. Spencer, master pilot of the Savannah Pilots’ Association, be!o '" 
Savannah Rotary Club, Nov. 16, 1915. 
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Recruitment of New Members 


New pilots are nearly everywhere recruited through the appren- 
ticeship system, the number of years of apprenticeship varying 
from port to port. This period of probation ranges, in the ports 
studied, from 6 months for river pilots in New Orleans and 1 year 
for bar pilots in New Orleans, Houston, and Galveston to 6 years 
in Baltimore. In nearly all ports, in order to become a licensed 
jilot, the candidate must also pass a rigid examination as to his 
knowledge of shoals, soundings, tides, courses, etc., and as to eyesight, 
hearing, and color blindness. In many ports there are also require- 
ments as to his morals, sobriety, trustworthiness, ete. Generally, 
also he must give bond, varying from $500 in New York and Phila- 
delphia to $5,000 in Houston and Galveston, for the faithful perform- 
ance of his duties. 

Licenses are granted for varying terms, running from one year in 
New York (Sandy Hook pilots), Philadelphia, and Baltimore to life 
in Savannah. In all ports they may be revoked for cause. 

At the time the associations were visited (June, July, and August, 
1924), there were 13 apprentices in training at Philadelphia, 5 at 
New York, 3 at the branch pilots’ association of New aes and 
4 at Houston; at Boston there were 8 young men serving as boat 
keepers. ‘There were no apprentices in trainmg at Savannah, Gal- 
veston, or the river pilots’ association at New Orleans. 


Restriction of Membership 


In some instances a minimum or maximum limit is set either by 
law or by order of the pilot commissioners as to the number of pilots 
allowed to operate in a port. In some instances also, the number 
of pilots is quite frankly restricted by the men themselves. At 
Philadelphia, when the association was formed in 1896, there were 
95 pilots working in and out of the port, all of whom became members 
of the association; at present there are only 58 members, due to 
the policy of the association itself. Likewise, at Savannah, where 
the association already contains the full number (20) allowed by the 
State law, there are no apprentices in training and it is the avowed 
policy of the association to reduce the present number by leaving 
unfilled any vacancies that may occur. The causes for this policy 
of the associations were explained by one master pilot as follows: 
“The association is top-heavy. We don’t need so many members. 
It isn’t that the business of the port is decreasing. It isn’t; it in- 
creases from year to year. But along with the increase in shipping 
there has been a more than compensating increase in the carrying 
capacity of the ships, so that the increased volume of business is now 
carried in fewer ships than before.’’ Fewer pilots are therefore 
necessary. 

The very nature of the work makes some restriction of membership 
necessary, since, unlike most business, volume of business done is 
entirely outside the control of the association. The pilots handle 
the ships that arrive, but are powerless to increase their number. 
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Retirement of Superannuated Members Sec, | 
In nearly all instances the associations studied make provision Me '° 
for their old or disabled members, the Texas associations being the only AtS 


t whit 
In al 
ar Va 
pooper 
oopers 


exceptions to this rule. The Savannah, New Orleans (branch pilots) 
and Boston associations are now caring for 2 retired members each, 
the Baltimore organization for 3, the Philadelphia association for s 
the river pilots’ association at New Orleans for 4, and the Ney 
York pilots for 15. The amount of the monthly pension granted 
to retired members ranges from about $33 ($400 a year) in Bostoy 
to $125 in New York City, and to two-thirds pay (about $165) jy 
Savannah. (The Boston pilots also provide pensions of $480 a year 
for widows of members.) In Philadelphia and New Orleans there is 
no age limit for retirement, in Savannah pilots retire from actiye 
service at 65 years of age, and at New York retirement is optional 
at 65 and compulsory at 70. 

In the Texas associations, which do not pension their old members, 
some provision is made for disablement from sickness or mjury. The 
Galveston association provides that any member disabled in the dis. 
charge of his duties by the breaking of a limb shall receive his {ui 
share of the earnings of the association for not to exceed four months, 
In case of sickness he receives his share of the earnings for not to 
exceed 30 days in any calendar year. In Houston a member in- 
capacitated by age or disablement may be carried by the association 
for one year. 





HE 
tO | 
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r spee 
ould 
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he por 
Likey 
rom ma 
ore Nee 
mpder 
Capital and Property we 
ONS! DERABLE capital is required, since boats filling the re. 
quirements as to construction and quarters of pilot boats are 
a A $50,000 expenditure for a steam pilot boat was found 
to becommon. One of the boats owned by the New York association 
cost $90,000 in 1897 and would be very much more expensive to-day. 
The associations at Baltimore and Savannah each own one steam 
pilot boat, the Galveston association owns one and is building another, 
the Philadelphia and Boston associations own two each, the New 
York association owns two large steam pilot boats and one motor 
boat used as an auxiliary boat, while the New Orleans branch pilots 
own six large boats two small ones. Two of the associations, 
both of 30 years’ standing, are now worth $200,000 and $275,000, 


—— 

e pilots’ associations are capital-stock associations, each mem )er 
subscribing for hisshareofstock. Each apprentice, also, upon receiving 
his license as a branch pilot, joins the association and takes a sliar 
of stock, the value of which varies from $2,000 m Boston to $10,00( 
in the branch pilots’ association at New Orleans. 

It is worthy of note that none except members are allowed to hold 
stock in the associations. Some associations go to great pains 10 ~ 
assure that no stock shall be held by nonmembers. Thus the by-laws pn 
of the Galveston association provide: iveston.- 


Article 7 


Section 2. In the event of the death of a pilot, his share shall remain in the 
boats for a period of one year for the benefit of his family unless they wish to sell 
sooner. At the expiration of one year they must sell to the association, and 
the signing of these by-laws will bind his heirs and assigns to this agreement. 
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Sec. 3. In event of the resignation of a member he must sell a!! his interests 
, the association to the association as a whole and guarantee the same by signing. 
At Savannah a retired member may hold his share until his death, 
+ which time it must be sold back to the association. 

In all cases the shares are bought back by the association at their 
ar value. Here again the pilots are unconsciously observing the 
ooperative tenet that there must be no speculative value put upon 
ooperative stock, but it must always remain at par. 


Length and Time of Pilotage 


HE time required to conduct a vessel out of port varies from port 
to port according to the distance to be traveled, the local con- 
itions, ete., and also within the same port according to the draft 
r speed of the vessel, tide, weather conditions, etc. A trip that 
ould ordinarily be made in 3 hours may require up to 24 or even 
ore in case of storm, fog, etc. In ports of entry, also, deten- 
ion at quarantine may cause delay m bringing a ship imto her 
eth. In the ports studied the length of the pilotage varies from 
miles (from some parts of New York harbor) to 150 miles (from 
ie port of Baltimore). 

Likewise the average number of trips made by each pilot varies 
rom month to month according to business of the port and there- 
bre to the number of ships to be handled. The losaeet average 
umber of ships handled (one-way trips) per man per month in the 
ssociation studied was 20 (m Houston), while the smallest number 
{ trips per month was 7 (in New Orleans). The large number of 
aad per man in Houston is probably due to the small 
umber of pilots to do the work. 

The table below shows for the various ports studied at which the 
ilots are organized, the approximate number of miles the ship has 
be piloted, the average time the pilot spends on board each ship, 
d the average number of trips each man makes per month. 


— 


NGTH AND TIME OF PILOTAGE AND AVERAGE NUMBER OF TRIPS PER MAN 























or PER MONTH, BY PORTS 
ts ae eer ee ete - —-= ~—- -——~ -—-—- ee ee! 
f | | 
iS, Average 
Average number of 
), Num- | umber of| Approxi- | Time of ships 
Port ber of ships re- | mate num-| pilot on handled 
pilots quiring | berofmiles| eachship | (one-way 
er pilotage jof pilotage.| (hours) trip) per 
per month man per 
ng month 
re 
()() MMOD - <a nn a na nnn a nnn ne =n enna === 25 124 10 -* 10 
2 ROTTEN Foes OPC Ore are 87 348 18-10 12-4 | 8 
eR a Paw oe 58 lo4 100 7-18 8 
Died wedtoec ac vitebectacconud- | 48 200 150 16-18 x 
Ss a a aetna 20 80 30 3-24 8 
” | ee ; a \ os 106 8-16 | 7 
0 Be Se iiinnne cancetencctdnccnn shasaty 33 { 18 3-8 | 7 
Ria Sebbalittde tc nslseen ie 3 8 76 58 7-24 | 20 
| LP a eS Se eee 19 2 66 15 a 87 

















‘According to starting point in port. 

*Includes only ships for which pilotage is compulsory. Many coastwise vessels also use pilotage service 
the average monthly number of these is not available. 

*Ships subject to compulsory pilotage only. 


oo 
of 
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Fees for Pilot Service 


ILOTS do not in most cases set their own fees. In ractically 
all ports pilotage is regarded as a public service and, as sy 
is subject to public control and regulation of rates. The fees ,; 
the pilotd are usually fixed, either by statute or by the pilotag, 
commission of the port or State, on the basis of the draft of {/;, 


vessel to be handled or the net registered tonnage or both. At ,) 


tal 


of the association ports studied, except Boston and Galvesto, 
where both tonnage and draft are considered in the rate, the pilotag, 
fee is based upon the draft of the vessel. And in all cases studied 
except Savannah and the Texas ports, the rates are set by lay 
The range of fees charged at each port is shown in the stateme; 
below. Detailed rates for each port are given in the discussion of 


that port, later in this article. 
Rate per foot of draft 


TON. dee Agi) tea isstd o SOk cc silee o dived « SOSH * $3. 00-$5. 00 
i a 2. 78— 3. 56 
I a a 5. 00 
ss 07 a nS Be td 3. 50— 5. 50 
a PR Pere SER els Dares) aay Sees eo 52. 50 
New Orleans: 

RR ee ae ee ae ae ee 2. 00 

ES retinas cei, rales tia paihy: geen. Se - salagh 3. 50— 4. 00 
eee AL FO. Cees fod Ta see 2. 50 
Mpnbwatnatti. Sit Soe ere & sai iui i 43. 00— 4. 00 

Earnings of Pilots 


N EVERY case all earnings of individual pilots are turned in to the 
association, which pays all the expenses of operation. These 
expenses include office expenses, supplies and upkeep of boats, the 
percentage of earnings that must be paid over to the pilotage com- 
mission,® any sums set aside for depreciation, pensions of retired 
-members, etc. The overhead expense in the case of some of the 
larger ports where more than one pilot boat is maintained is ¢on- 
siderable, in one instance running as high as $150,000 per year. 
The remainder is then divided equally each month among the 
workin cag in Baltimore, Philadelphia, and Houston. In Bosion, 
New York, New Orleans, and Galveston the earnings are pro rated 
among the men according to the number of days worked, a man 
being considered as on duty and working every day that he reports 
to A sah central office, even though he is not actually engaged in handling 
a boat. 

The data secured as to the earnings of the pilots in the sever 
ports are admittedly unsatisfactory, as, with the exception of Savat- 
nah, only approximate figures could be obtained, and in some inst ances 
information was refused altogether. 





4According to tonnage. 

’Minimum rate; applies to vessels of 10 feet of draft. For explanation of calculation of pilotage charge 
in Savannah, see p. 30. 

6 In general, rds of pilot commissioners serve without compensation, but are often allowed 0 as*8 
the pilots under their contro! a certain percentage of their gross earnings to cover their own office expen. 
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Comparative Statement for the Several Ports 


IN ORDER that the reader may compare one port with another the 

following table is given showing for each of the various associa- 
tions the year of organization, present worth, membership statistics, 
and average earnings per year: 


ASSETS, MEMBERSHIP, AND EARNINGS OF PILOTS’ ASSOCIATIONS 




















Wem bership 
ae Approx- 
| Year | Retired members no cal 
Association | ofor- | Present | Nuin-| Num-| | oie 
_ganiza-| worth ber of | ber of } earnings 
tion atch maf bal | A mena | of active 
. wum- ( i : 
bers | tices er ~~- am 
| | pension 
TT ae eee Ui Eee ek osha i) a 
is | | 
Boston..-...-..... Sli aide. ae $40,000 | 25 1g 2| %$400 $8, 000 
New T@tmiess....5-.-55 Steadibdcodbaeus 1895 200, 000 87 5 15 | 125 | 5, 000 
Philadelphia........_.. pe EK MERE, Be | 1896 275,000} 58} 13 | 8 100 5, 000 
ES PEPE ST SOR, ARETE | 1852 Oa fo @ilcla | 3 | 75 | 4,000 
Savannah; 4 Pi 
Pilots’ association.............-.-...-. , | ae 9 (6) | 2 OO) 
PINS bac Dddms a5 eth onc éwdneces 1921 | 50,000 | fe " ” 
New Orleans: | 
I shin os eres detec buie ckkewctetih 1918 25, 000 41 _— 4 75 3, 500 
hl a Sli Oa 8 IAF eepiail ? 1878 pa at 3d ee | 2 | i (3) 
Houstom......... pa uate S31 ep Se 1922 (*) s | gy eae id A. ol (3) 
Galveston -....-- Re eS Sy CINE Oe 1854 (3) 19 | i eladdalidabediae (8) 


1 Boat keepers. 

+Per year; widows receive $480 per year. 

‘Information not available. 

‘For explanation of organization of pilots at Savannah, see p. 29. 
tReorganized about 1921. 

‘Two-thirds pay. 

’ Reorgani about 1900. 


Pilots’ Associations of the Several Ports 
Boston ‘ 


AU MATTERS relating to pilotage at the port of Boston are in 

the hands of two commissioners of pilots for the port, experi- 
enced in maritime and nautical affairs, appointed by the governor, 
with the advice and consent of the council, for terms of three years. 
These commissioners issue pilots’ licenses, enforce the pilotage laws, 
formulate regulations for pilotage, and “hear and determine com- 
plaints, by and against pilots.” 

A pilot may for “‘ misconduct, carelessness, or neglect of duty”’ be 
suspended at any time by the board of commissioners until the next 
meeting of the board of trustees of the Boston Marine Society, when 
if the trustees so decide, his license may be revoked. 

Membership of association.—The 25 pilots working in the port of 
Boston are banded into an unincorporated association, formed in 
1901, known as the Boston Pilots. This is a very loose and informal 
organization having no constitution, but operating merely under a 
lew working rules. 


—_—_————— ———— 


"Legal provisions cited in this section are from Massachusetts General Laws, 1921, ch. 103. 
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There is no legal restriction upon the number of pilots, this being 
left to the judgment of the commissioners of pilots. New members aye 
recruited under the apprenticeship system. There are now 8 appren- 
tices serving as boat keepers on the pilot boats of the Beston. Pilyic, 
An apprentice must serve first as boat keeper on the pilot boat and 
then for two years as a “warrant pilot” before becoming a full-fledeod 
pilot. Before receiving his commission as pilot he must. satisfy {}o 
commissioners of pilots and the trustees of the Boston Marine Society 
of his competence and give bond for $1,000 “for the faithful perform- 
ance of the duties of his office and for the payment of all damages 
accruing from his negligence, unskillfulness, or unfaithfulness.’”’ 

Upon receiving his commission as branch pilot and entering {\\ 
membership of the Boston Pilots, the new pilot contributes his 
share, $2,000, teward the capital of the association. 

Superannuated members are retired on a pension of $400 per year, 
There are now two retired members receiving the pension. In case 
of the death of a member, the association grants his widow a yearly 
pension of $486. 

Pilotage service.—Pilotage is compulsory in Massachusetts for all 
vessels except— 

* * * coastwise steam vessels not sailing under register, national vessels, vessels 
bound in or out ef any port other than their ports of departure and destination, 
vessels regularly employed in the coasting trade, fishing vessels other than 
whalers, vessels of less than seven feet draught of water,. vessels otherwise lia!)|e 
to pilotage bound into the harbor of Beston and arriving within a line drawn 
from Hardings Ledge to the Graves and thence to Nahant Head before the 


services of a pilot have been offered, and vessels under 350 tons register bound 
out of the port of Boston. 


Each ship must be piloted about 10 miles, requiring the pilot's 
resence, on the outward trip, for about two hours if conditions are 
avorable. Incoming trips require a longer time, since the ship 

must stop at the quarantine station, where it may be detained. 

Ships entering and clearing the pert and requiring pilotage service 
average about 124 per month. Thus, the number of vessels handied 
by the Boston pilots averages about 10 per man per month, cach 
mam making the round trip to sea and return five times. 

Fees.—¥ees for pilot service are fixed by law on the basis of both 
the draft and the net registered tonnage of the vessel, those in force 
at present being as follows: $3 per foot of draft for vessels of 50) 
tons or less, $3.50 per foot for vessels of 501 to 1,000 tons, $4 per 
foot for vessels of 1,001 to 1,500 tons, $4.50 per foot for vessels of 
1,501 to 2,000 tons, and $5 per foot for all vessels. of over 2,000 tons. 

A pilot carried to sea “without fault or negligence of his own or 
of his associates” is entitled to compensation of $5 per day while 
detained from homre. 

Earnings of pilots.—The earni 
association go into a common out of which expenses of operz- 
tion meluding office expense, supplies and upkeep of pilot boats, 
pensions for retired members or their widows, etc., are paid. The 
remainder is then divided among the members according to the 
number of days worked by each during the month. 

Earnings of pilots at the port of Boston average about $8,000 per 
The 1923 average earnings were higher than ordinary, reacli- 
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ing approximately $10,000 per man (one pilot earned $11,000 during 
she year), but this was said to be due to the mereased volume of 
~oods passing through the port because of the coal strike. 
' Each pilot is required by law to make a quarterly report to the 
commissioners of pilots of his net earnings, and to pay to them 4 per 
cent of the amount so reported. Falsifieation of the report carries a 
ine of not more than $50. 

Present worth of the association.—The Boston Pilots own two 
steam pilot boats stationed at Boston Light. The association is 


xorth about $40,000. 
New York ° 


Matters relating to pilotage in the port of New York are within 
the jurisdiction of the port board of five unpaid parr commissioners 
appointed for two years, three of whom are selected by the New 
York City chamber of commerce and the other two by the presidents 
and vice presidents of the marine insurance companies of the city. 
The duties of these commissioners include “the examination and 
licensing of all oe the hearing of complaints against pilots, the 
regulation of pilot boats, and the preparation of other necessary 
rules concerning pilotage matiters.’’ The commissioners also have 
the power to suspend or revoke the license of any pilot found guilty 
of miseonduct or of using abusive language while on duty or of 
intoxication or unbecoming conduct while on or off duty. 

Membership of association.—There are 87 pilots working im the 
port of New York and belonging to the United New York Sandy 
Hook Pilots’ Benevolent Association, an incorporated association 
formed in 1895. The commissioners are permitted by the law to 
license as many pilots for the port as they see fit, and have fixed 130 
as the maximum number. The men themselves, it was found, restrict 
ther number, “and this is done openly and frankly and with the 
approval” of the commissioners.’ 

The prospective pilot must serve four months as “spare boy,” 
then for about three years as apprentice, and finally as boat keeper 
for about five years. He then Homey a deputy pilot of the lowest 
grade and must work up through the grades, year by year, until he 
finally becomes a full-fledged, or branch, pilot. Before receiving 
his full branch license he must satisfy the commissioners of his good 
moral character, temperate habits, and of his “skill, ability, and 
experience.” He must also pass an examination as to his eyesight, 
ability to distinguish colors, and hearing. He must give bond for 
$500 for the faithful performance of his duties and the observance 
of the commissioners’ regulations. His license must be renewed 
every year. 

There are five apprentices now in training with the Sandy Hook 
plots. Each of these upon receiving his Moekias and becoming a 
member of the association must pay into the general capital fund 
his share, amounting to about $2,800. If he is unable to pay the 
whole sum at onee, he is allowed to turn in 20 per cent of his earnings 
until the full amount is paid. 


“Legal provisions cited im this seetion are from New York Acts of 1909, ch. 42, see. 56; and U.S. Dept. 
of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Special agents series No. 136: Pilotage in the 
United States, pp. 43-46. 

‘United States Dequetment of Commeree. Bureau of Foreign and Demesiie Commerce. Special 
agents series No. 136: Pilotage in the United States. Washington, 1917, p. 44. 
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Superannuated members are retired on a pension of $125 per moni) 
Retirement is optional at 65 years and compulsory at 70. There »), 
now 15 members on the retired roll. 

Pilotage service.—Foreign vessels, vessels from foreign ports, an 
all vessels sailing under register by way of Sandy Hook are require, 
to secure the services of a pilot or pay the regular pilotage raje j) 


case of refusal to do so. Coastwise vessels sailing under enro!! ner; 
and license are exempt. 
The distance the vessel must be taken varies from 20 to 30 miles 


according to the point within the harbor to which or from which the 
ship is conducted. Ordinarily a trip outward requires from two jo 
four hours, but the inward pilotage may consume more time, due tg 
the vessel having to stop at quarantine. 

Since an average of 348 vessels requiring pilotage service arrive at 
the port each month, this means that each man handles eight ships, 
averaging four trips to Sandy Hook and return, each oath. 

Fees.—The fees for pilotage by way of Sandy Hook are set by lav, 
Those now in force are based upon the draft of the vessel, as follows: 


Rate per foot of draft 


Inward Outward 
pilotage pilotage 
Oto, 8934 feet of Graft.o6 6 sod - cnc de secu $2. 78 $2. 02 
14 to 1734 feet. of draft. __...........-....-.-- 3. 38 2. 33 
a Ge eee pean ae meee. ee ee cle cece 4.13 3. 08 
21 feet of draft and over__-________________-_- 4. 88 3. 56 


During the winter season (November 1 to April 1), $4 is added to 
the pilotage charge. 

For detention on board the vessel the pilot is entitled to compensa- 
tion at the rate of $3 per day. 

Earnings of pilots.—The fees collected by the individual pilots are 
pooled, and from this fund are paid expenses of operation, including 
office expense, supplies and upkeep of the pilot boats, annuities o/ 
retired members, and (in this port) assessments made by the board 
of pilot commissioners to cover their own office expense. Thie re- 
mainder is then divided each month among the 87 pilot members on 
the basis of the number of days each has worked. 

Individual net earnings of the Sandy Hook branch pilots average 
about $5,000 per year. 

Present worth of the association.—The association, in conjunction 
with the New Jersey Sandy Hook Pilots’ Association, owns two 
steam pilot boats and a motor boat. One of the pilot boats is used 
by the pilots taking ships out of the harbor and the other by those 
bringing them in. e motor boat is used as a tender and auxiliary 
vessel to the regular pilot boats. Including the value of the boats 
the association 1s now worth about $200,000. 


Philadelphia '° 


In the port of Philadelphia the pilots are under the jurisdiction 0! 
the port Rodel of commissioners of navigation, composed of five 
members who serve without compensation. This board has the 
power to grant licenses to pilots, make pilotage rules and regulations, 





% Legal provisions cited in this section are from Pennsylvania Statutes, secs. 21678 to 21712. 
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and decide any differences that may arise between shipmasters and 
pilots. The board may also dismiss any pilot found guilty of refusing 
or neglecting to perform his duties or may suspend for a period of 
not less than one year any pilot found guilty of being intoxicated 
while on duty. 

Membership of the association.—The 58 pilots working on the Dela- 
ware River and Bay belong to the Pilots’ Association for the Bay and 
River Delaware, which has its headquarters in Philadelphia. The 
association, Which is unincorporated, was formed in 1896 by the 95 
pilots operating at that time. 

As is seen from the above, the number of pilots has declined 
from 95 to 58 since the formation of the association. The presi- 
dent of the association states, however, that this was a gradual 
decline brought about deliberately by the association itself, there 
having been too many pilots for the ships to be handled. 

New members are recruited through the apprenticeship system, 
the number being, by the law of 1913, “‘ wholly within the discretion 
of the board of commissioners of navigation.’ In actual practice, 
however, the number of apprentices is restricted by the further 
provisions of the law that no person shall receive a license as {irst- 
class pilot until the number of first and second-class pilots is reduced 
to less than 42, and that the number of third-class pilots shall not 
exceed 10. 

An apprentice must serve four years on board a pilot boat before 
receiving his license as third-elass pilot. After serving for one year 
each as third-class and then second-class pilot, during which time 
he must make 42 trips a year up or down the river with a pilot, he 
is finally entitled, after demonstrating to the board of commissioners 
his fitness to perform the pilot’s duties, to his license as a full-branch 
or first-class pilot. 

Each pilot must give bond of not less than $300 nor more than $500 
for the “true and faithful performance” of his duties. 

The Pilots’ Association for the Bay and River Delaware has at 
present 8 apprentices in training. Each of these on becoming a 
member will subscribe for his share of capital. The original members 
contributed $1,128 each; as these die or resign this amount is returned. 

There is no age limit for retirement from active duty, that being 
determined individually for each case. One pilot still at work is 
over 80 years of age, and, according to the president, performs his 
work as efficiently as the younger members. Eight retired members 
receive pensions of $100 per month each from the association. 

Pilotage service.—All vessels entering or leaving the port of Phila- 
delphia must take a pilot except vessels in the coastwise trade not 
hound for Pacific coast ports and vessels whose sole cargo is coal 
mined in the United States. 

Ships leaving the port of Philadelphia are taken about 100 miles— 
to Cape May, where the pilot boats are stationed—the time required 
for the trip varying, according to tide, weather conditions, speed of 
the boat, ete., from 7 to 18 hours. Some 184 ships requiring pilotage 
service enter and leave the port of shaxocteiys, sue per month. This 
means that each pilot handles on the average about 8 ships per month, 
making the round trip to the cape and return about 4 times. 


15264°—_-24—__3 [971] 
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Fees.—The pilotage fees are fixed by a law of March 30, 1899, a; Th 
$4 per foot of draft for all vessels of less than 12-foot draft and ¢5 ort 
per foot for all vessels drawing 12 feet or more. Sal 

The pilot is entitled to $3 per day for every day he is detained oy tenes 
board a vessel, if the detention is due to no fault of his own. [{f hours 
carried to sea he is to receive the same wages as the master of t}, Fee 
vessel while he is detained away from home. to th 

Karniags.—At Philadelphia, as in the other ports, all earnings are Ships 
pooled, and after expenses (including pensions of retired mein)ers) draw: 
are paid, are divided equally among the active pilots. Earning, or m¢ 
per man average about $5,000 per year. the s 

Present worth of association.—The association owns two piloi he m 
beats and is worth nearly $275,000. ing te 

; Kai 
Baltimore °' office. 

Baltimore pilots are under the jurisdiction of the Board of Exam. J equ 
iners of Maryland Pilots, composed of the presidents of the Baltimore the b 
Board of Trade, the Corn and Flour Exchange, and the pilots’ assovi- per m™ 
ation. The duties of this board include the issuance of pilots’ license. Pre 
(““warrants” in Maryland), the formulation of “rules and orders for presel 
the government and regulation” of the pilots, and the revocation J e2™ 
or suspension, for infraction of or failure to observe these rules, 0! 
licenses already issued. 

Membership of association.—The Association of Maryland Piloi,, Jur 
to which all the 48 pilots working out of the port of Baltimore belon: in-8eV 
is probably the oldest pilots’ association in this country, having been TB ihe cj 
organized June 1, 1852. The association claims also to have owned J perch 
the first steam pilot boat put into service in the United States mart 
At the time of the organization there were 12 or 14 pilots in the por TB jjcons, 
of Baltimore, among whom there was cutthroat competition. [In TR poss ¢ 
order to relieve the situation, the men decided, by mutual agreemet:' his ch 
to form an association and divide the available work eqiilly amon? HR addict 
the members. to be. 

A candidate for the first-class pilot’s license or warrant must serve I the fe. 
an apprenticeship of six years and must then satisfy the board o/ _ 
examiners of his “sufficient ability, skill, or experience,” first pr Bare or 
ducing a court certificate certifying to his honesty and good behaviv: includ 
This warrant must be renewed every year. Savan 

There is no legal restriction on the number of pilots who may be I forme 
licensed, the board being specifically authorized to increase or decrease JB porate 
the number as it sees fit. The 

There are at present 12 apprentices in training with the associat ioi avo, 
Each of these on recetving his pilot’s warrant and joining the asso- I work { 
ciation will take a share of stock in the organization. These 

Sick and old or disabled members are cared for by the association, J ciatior 
as part of the regular expenses. There are at present three mem!« Ja bigs: 
on — of $75 per month each. tributi 

ilotage service.—Pilotage is compulsory for all vessels exccp! 9B 1918 b 
vessels licensed for coastwise trade and vessels laden wholly or partly J of reor 
with coke or coal mined in the United States. Savani 

11 Legal provisions cited in this section ae from Marylond A unotated Code, set. 16; Maryland Anni st! 2 Legal 
Statutes, Art. LX XIV; and Maryland Annotated Statutes, Art. LX XIV as amended by Acts °‘ 1897 and 1 


ch. 90, and ‘Acts of 1921, ch. 175. 
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The number of ships requiring pilotage entering and leaving the 
port per month averages 200, each pilot handling about 8 ships = 
pnt and making 4 trips from Baltimore to Cape Henry—a dis- 
tance of 150 miles—and return. Each trip requires from 16 to 18 
hours each way. ; 

Fees.—The rates for pilotage are fixed by law and vary according 
to the draft of the vessel. ‘Those charged at present are as follows: 
Ships drawing less than 10 feet of water pay $3.50 per foot; those 
drawing 10 and under 13 feet, $4 per foot; and those drawing 13 feet 
or more, $5.50 per foot. If the pilot is detained at quarantine or on 
the ship an extra charge of $5 per day is made. If carried to sea 
he must be paid a wage varying from $80 to $100 per month, accord- 
ing to the draft of the vessel, until his return home. 

Earnings.—All earnings go into a common fund, which, after the 
office, pilot-boat, and other operating expense is paid, is divided 
equally among the men each month. The association also pays to 
the board of examiners, for its expenses, $1,000 per year. Earnings 
per man ctor ap about $4,000 a year. 

Present worth of association.—No data could be obtained as to the 
present worth of the organization, except that it owns a very fine 
steam pilot boat stationed at Cape Henry. 


Savannah '” 


Jurisdiction over pilotage matters in the port of Savannah is vested 
in seven unpaid commissioners of pilotage tie the port, appointed by 
the city council for seven years from among the“ ship agents, exporters, 
merchants, pilots, or others who are engaged in or familiar with 
maritime shipping.” ‘These commissioners are given the power to 
license pilots; remove or suspend any of them For want of skillful- 
ness or for negligently or carelessly losing or injuring any vessel in 
his charge or when he is laboring under mental derangement, or is so 
addicted to habits of intoxication as to unfit him, in their judgment, 
to be intrusted with the charge of a vessel”; formulate rules; and set 
the fees to be charged. 

Membership of association.—The pilots of the port of Savannah 
are onantiey somewhat differently from those of the other ports 
included in the study, being associated in two separate bodies, the 
Savannah Pilots’ Association and the Savannah Bar Pilots. The 
former is an unincorporated body. The latter, however, is an incor- 
porated company. 

The Savannah Pilots’ Association was organized about 30 years 
ago. At that time there were some six or eight tugs doing pilot 
work to and from the port, each owned by a separate group of ‘ots. 
These groups of pilots became convinced of the advantage of asso- 
ciation, formed an organization, sold their small boats, and bought 
a big steam pilot boat valued at about $50,000, all the members con- 
tributing equal amounts forits purchase. The association disbanded in 
1918 but resumed operations after peace was declared. At the time 
of reorganizing, about three years ago, the members also formed the 
Savannah Bar Pilots. The property and pilot boat are owned by 


— 





2 Legal provisions cited in this section are from Code of Georgia, ch. 6; and Code of Georgia, ch. 6, secs. 
1897 and 1898 as amended by Acts of 1914 No. 380. 
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the latter compeay. The association owns no property, but simp) 
leases the pilot boat from the company. 

The membership of the Bar Pilots is limited to 20..%% All but 1 4 
the 20 members of the Savannah Pilots’ Association are members of 
the Bar Pilots; he will join as soon as there is a vacancy. At present, 
one retired member still holds his share of stock in the company, , 
he is entitled to dc until his death, when it will revert to the company 
and can be sold to the member mentioned above. | 

The association holds no meetings of members. The Bar Pilots 
however, has regular meetings, at which each man has one vote. 

Although the apprentice system is used and strict rules are |ai 
down therefor, there are no apprentices in training at present, 4 
the association, according to the master pilot, is top-heavy and th: 
men are desirous of reducing, not augmenting, the membership. 

An apprentice must serve two years on board the pilot boat,’ and 
must give satisfactory evidence of his character and skill, befor 
becoming entitled to a license. He must then serve 18 months in 
each grade of pilots. Before receiving his license he must give bon 
for $2,000. In case of vacancy among the branch pilots the con. 
missioners give preference to the apprentice who has served the 
longest time. 

Savannah pilots ,etire at 65 years of age, on two-thirds pay. Two 
members are now on the retired list. 

Pilotage service.—Pilotage at Savannah is compulsory for |vth 
river and bar for all vessels except steamers in coastwise trade. 

Approximately 80 vessels taking a pilot enter and clear from th 
port each month. This means that each pilot handles 8 ships an( 
makes the 30-mile trip to sea and return about 4 times a month 
The time required to cover the 30-mile pilotage ranges from 3 to 2! 
hours, depending on the tide. 

Fees.—F¥ ees are set by the pilot commissioners. The rates now in 
force, which were approved by the city council January 16, 1923, 
are as follows: For vessels drawing up to 10 feet of water $2.50 pa 
foot is charged, making a total pilotage charge of $25 for a ship ol 
10 feet of draft. Vessels of 104% feet of draft pay $27.50 and those 
of 11 feet $30. Vessels of greater draft pay $30 plus $5 for each 
additional 6 inches of draft. Thus vessels drawing 11% fect of 
water pay $35, those drawing 12 feet $40, etc. Vessels entering 
port for bunkers or repairs are charged half the above rates. Ii the 
pilot is detained, an additional charge of $4.32 per day is made. 

Earnings.—One-third of the pooled earnings goes to the Savannah 
Bar Pilots, which out of this amount pays the Operate expenses 
($300 to $400 per month) and the sum of $1,000 per month Which is 
being used to retire a bond issue of $40,000. Any surplus ove 
expenses would be divided among the 20 members. At preseui, 
however, there is no surplus; in fact, ‘often the owners have to be 
assessed to make up a deficit.”” The remaining two-thirds of the 
earnings are divided each month among the 20 members of the 
Savannah Pilots’ Association. Earnings in 1923 averaged $250.0 
per man per month, or $3,000.72 for the year. In 1922 they wer 





13 As a result of the legal restriction on the number of pilots in the port (Code of Georgia, ch. 6, sec. 18%) 
pies ae (No. 24, as amended) passed by the Savannah city council, Apr. 5, 1911, makes this requit 
men ee years. 
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slightly higher, averaging $251.27 per month and $3,015.24 for the 
ear. a 

Present worth of association.—As already stated, the Savannah 
Pilots’ Association has no assets. The Savannah Bar Pilots, how- 
ever, is worth about $50,000. 





New Orleans 


Bar pilotage at the port of New Orleans is regulated by a board of 
three unpaid examiners appointed from among the branch pilots, 
but with powers only of recommendation to the governor of the State. 
The latter takes action upon the board’s recommendation as to the 
issuance or revocation of pilot’s licenses. 

River pilotage is regulated by a board of three river port pilot 
commissioners appointed from among the river pilots. They Tike- 
wise have recommendatory powers only , 

Magner snp of assocvation.—Ships leavinig the port of New Orleans 
are piloted down the river by members of the Crescent River Port 
Pilots, and thence across the bar by members of the Associated 
Branch Pilots of the Port of New Orleans. 

The Crescent River Port Pilots, with headquarters at New Orleans, 
is an incorporated organization formed in 1918 and has in its mem- 
bership the 41 active river port pilots. The Associated Branch Pilots 
of the Port of New Orleans, an unincorporated body, also with 
headquarters in New Orleans, was organized about 1878 and reorgan- 
ized about 1900, each member contributing $10,000. Its membership 
now numbers 33 working branch pilots. The laws provide that the 
number of river pilots shall not fall below 20 nor that of bar pilots 
below 30. 

Although pilots are recruited by apprenticeship there are no 
apprentices with the river pilots at present. When an apprentice 
becomes a full-fledged river pilot he pays into the association $3,500 
as his share of the capital. The branch (or bar) pilots, however, 
have three young men in training, each of whom ‘ill don becoming 
a certified pilot, and therefore a member, contribute $10,000. 
Candidates for the river pilot’s license must serve an apprenticeship 
of six months; for the bar pilot’s license, of one year. Bar pilots must 
at time of securing their licenses give bond for $2,000. 

Superannuated members are retired by both associations, the 
pension granted by the river pilots being $75 per month and that 
granted by the bar pilots $100 per month. There are now 4 and 2 
aged members, respectively, drawing retired pay. 

Pilotage service.—River pilotage is compulsory for “every vessel 
subject. to pilotage entering or leaving the port of New Orleans, 
except sailing vessels and barges in tow of river or harbor towboats.”’"® 
Bar pilotage is compulsory for both domestic and foreign vessels 
entering the mouth of the river, with the exception of steam vessels 
and vessels of 100 tons or less engaged in the coastwise trade. 





: ‘8 Legal provisions cited in this section are from Louisiana Revised Laws, secs. 2701-2711; Acts of 1908, No. 
4; Acts of 1908 No. 54, as amended by Acts of 1914 No. 148 and Acts of 1918 No. 9; and Acts of 1880 No. 99, 
Sec. 2, as amended by Acts of 1910 No. 26. 

%* United States. Department of Commerce. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. Special 
agents series No, 136: Pilotage in the United States, by Grosvenor M. Jones. Washington, 1917, p. 84. 
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The river pulotage requires from 8 to 16 hours, depending on weathe; 
conditions, tide, etc. The 18-mile bar pilotage requires the pilot's 
services for from 3 to 8 hours, but in fog or bad weat 
to 14 hours. About 212 ships requiring pilot 
clear from the port of New ot each month. 
and port pilot handles about 7 ships per month. 

Fees.—River pilotage rates are those fixed by law and vary accord- 
ing to the ship’s draft, $2 per foot being charged. For bar pilotage g 
rate of $3.50 per foot is charged for vessels of 10 feet of draft and under 
and of $4 per foot for bias of over 10 feet of draft. 

vat detention at quarantine an additional charge of $5 per day is 
made. 

Earnings.—In both associations all earnings are pooled, and, after 
expenses are paid, are divided among the men in accordance with the 
number of days worked by each. 

River pilots’ net earnings at the port average about $3 
year. o data could be obtained as to the net earnings of 
pilots of the port. 

Present worth of association.—The Crescent River Port Pilots is 
worth about $25,000. No data concerning the Associated Branch 
Pilots could be secured on this point except that the association owns 
six large oe boats and two small ones. A report,’” issued by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce in 1917, states that— 

An investigation more by a committee suponied by the State in 1908 showed 


i e bar pilots at the port of New Orleans were then 


that the net earnings o 
approximately $3,300 per year. It is reported that net earnings are about 20 
per cent higher now than then, the war in Europe having greatly increased tlic 


number of vessels calling at the port. 


er may take up 
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500 per 
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Texas ‘8 


In each of the pee visited in Texas; pilotage matters are under 
the jurisdiction of local pilot boards, whose members are the navig:- 
tion and canal commissioners of the navigation district. These 
boerds have the gies to appoint, suspend, or dismiss pilots (hut 
only after proof of ‘‘ misconduct, inefficiency, or inebriety on duty”), 
fix the rates of pilotage, and make rules and regulations governiig 
the pilotage work of the port. 

Each branch pilot is allowed by law to appoint, “‘subject to exam- 
ination and approval by the board of commissioners,” two appren- 
tices, or “‘deputies’’ as they are called in Texas, for whose acts the 
branch pilot is held responsible. All deputies must have resided in 
the State for two years and have served an apprenticeship of one 
year and must pass an examination by the board of pilot commis 
sloners. 

Every pilot receiving his license must give bond for $5,000. 

Pilotage service is compulsory, except for vessels of 20 tons or uncer, 
vessels owned, registered and licensed in the State, and vessels in 


coastwise trade. 
Houston 


Membership of the assocvation.—Ships bearing the 0 
through the port of Houston are piloted down to the Gulf of 


assing 
exico 





17 United States. Department of Commerce. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. Special 
agents sevies No. 136: P'lotage in the United States, by Grosvenor M. Jones. Washington, 1917, p.5). | 
18 Legal provisions cited in this section are from Texas Revised Civil Statutes, arts. 6299-6319; Acts 0 
1929, ch. 3; and Acts of 1923, ch. 25. 
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py the members of the Houston Pilots’ Association. This is a very 
young association, since it is only within the past few years that 
Houston has attained any importance in shipping. In 1915 there 
was only 1 pilot in the parts there were 3 in 1920; and by 1922, 6 
pilots were at work. These 6 pilots formed the present association 
in 1922. ‘There are now 8 active members and 4 deputies who will 
become pilots this fall. 

On becoming a member, each pilot takes a share of stock in the 
association. This he sells back to the organization when he leaves it. 

No provision is made for superannuated pilots, except that sick 
or infirm members may be carried by the association for one year, 
after which time they are left to shift for themselves. 

Pilotage service.—Ships requiring pilotage service into and out of 
the port average about 76 per month. Thus each pilot handles 
some 20 ships in that time, making the trip down to the Gulf and 
return ueanllp about 10 times. Under favorable conditions the trip 
can be made in about 7 hours, but in time of storm, fog, ete., the 
passage May require as long as 24 hours. 

Fees.—The fees set by the Houston pilot board vary with the 
draft of the vessel, being $2.50 per foot of draft. 

Earnings.—The individual earnings are pooled, and, after paying 
expenses, are divided among the men, no account being taken of 
time off for sickness, etc. No data as to net earnings per man 
could be obtained. 


Galoesion 


Membership of the assoctation.—Ships entering or leaving the port 
of Galveston are piloted by members of the Coleteton-Teices City 
Pilots’ Association, whose headquarters are at Galveston. This 
association, which is unincorporated and was organized about 1854, has 
in membership 19 working pilots. 

The apprenticeship or ti utyship system is used for recruiting 
members, but there are no deputies in training at present, as it was 
stated that for the past few years the business of the port has been 
gradually falling off and the present number of pilots is sufficient to 
handle all the ships entering port. When a new member is taken 
into membership he subscribes for his share of stock in the associa- 
tion. This stock is withdrawable only on his resignation or death. 
In case of resignation, he must resell his stock to the association; in the 
event of death his share remains in the association for one year “for 
the benefit of his family’’ unless they prefer to return the stock to 
the association before that time; at the expiration of one year the 
stock must be sold to the organization. It is the practice of the asso- 
ciation to drop any member as soon as he becomes too old to work. 
The association, however, provides in its by-laws that any member 
disabled in the discharge of his duties by the breaking of a limb shall 
receive his “‘full working share for a period not exceeding four 
months.” In case of gidkhess he receives his working share for a 
period of 30 days in any calendar year. 

é service.—There is a pilotage of 15 miles from the port, a 
distance requiring from 214 to 24 hours or even more to go, Aepoiia. 
ing on weather conditions, tide, etc. Some 66 vessels subject to 
compulsory pilotage enter and clear from the port each month; no 
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data are available as to the number of ships which are not required 
to take a pilot, but do so voluntarily. Each pilot therefore hand| 
at least 7 ships per month. 

Fees.—The rates for pilotage service fixed by the port pilot board 
vary according to the net tonnage of the vessel, $3 being charged { 0; 
the first 500 tons, $3.50 for ships of over 500 and up to 1,000 tons. 
$3.75 for ships of over 1,000 and up to 1,500 tons, and $4 for ship; 
of over 1,500 tons. 

Earnings.—Earnings are pooled and, after the expenses are paid. 
are divided equally among the men according to the days worke« 
by each. As, however, the association is repairing one boat and 
building another, the net earnings are stated to be small at present. 


Pilotage Situation on the Pacific Coast 


ATA were secured as to the pilots of San Francisco, Astoria, 
and Seattle, but, as stated before, at none of these ports are tiie 
ilots formally organized. As will be seen, however, in both Sav 
rancisco and Astoria the procedure is almost identically the same a: 
in the ports where the pilots have formed a regular association. 
Seattle alone is without any combined action on the part of the pilots. 


San Francisco '’ 


Three pilot commissioners, ‘experienced and competent shipmas. 
ters or nautical men,’ appointed by the governor for terms of four 
years, have control of matters pertaining to pilotage in San Fran- 
cisco Harbor. ‘These commissioners have the power to issue, sus- 
pend, or revoke licenses, and to make rules for the government o! 
the pilots appointed. 

Nothing is said in the pilotage laws as to the serving of any perio« 
of apprenticeship by candidates for the pilot’s license and the 
ry ence system is not used in the port. Only experience: 
shipmasters familiar with local conditions are appointed and no 

rson can become a pilot until he has been carefully examined 

y the commissioners as to his practical knowledge of navigation, o! 
the harbor, tides, etc., and as to his good morals and temperate habits. 
and has satisfied them that he possesses the skill and ability neces- 
sary to discharge the duties of a pilot. Before securing his license. 
which must be renewed each year, he is obliged to give bond for 
$5,000. 

The number of pilots licensed for the port must not fall below 15 
nor exceed 20, according to law. 

Pilotage is compulsory except for vessels in tow of steam tugs an( 
enrolled vessels engaged in coastwise trade. Ships are piloted a «is- 
tance of from 16 to 50 miles according to the pomt inside the harbor 
to or from which they are soaidueved, The time required there! 
varies from 5 hours to 3 days. The rates for this service 1 
in effect are those set by law in 1915. They vary according ‘ 
both draft and tonnage of the vessel, as follows: For vessels of lcs: 
than 500 tons, $2 per foot of draft; and for all vessels of over 500 ton- 
$2 per foot and “2 cents per ton for each and every ton registere'! 





19 ions cited in this section are from California Political Code, secs. 2429-2470, and Acts 0! 
1915, ch. 109. ‘ 
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* ; ae 
measurement.’”’ Incoming vessels spoken inside the bar pay only 50 
yer cent of the above rates. | E 

As regards the pilots themselves, the organization at San Francisco 
is different from that at the other ports studied, although the proce- 
dure closely resembles that in Savannah. The 20 bar pilots licensed 
to work in the port have no formal pilots’ association ii which 
the pilotage work is conducted. In 1912, these 20 pilots formed the 
San Francisco Bar Pilots’ Benevolent Association, each pilot taking 
a $3,500 share of stock in the association, on which he pays 10 per 
cent of his earnings each month. This association owns two pilot 
boats which it rents to the pilots. The men emphasize the fact that 
the association has “nothing to do with pilotage, except the owner- 
ship of the boats.”’ 

The actual pilotage business is conducted through a port agent, 
the men ang out the boats in rotation, as in the other ports. The 
fees collected by the individual pilots are turned over to the agent. 
He then deducts from the receipts each month the 5 per cent which 
the law requires to be paid to the pilot commissioners, the operating 
expenses of office and pilot boats, and the amount paid to the Benev- 
olent Association for the use of the boats. The remainder is divided 
among the 20 pilots according to the number of days worked by each. 
Earnings per man average $5,260.22 per year. 


° A 
Astoria ”” 


At the port of Astoria, all matters relating to Columbia River bar 
pilotage are under the jurisdiction of a board of pilot commissioners 
appointed by the governor for terms of two years. These commis- 
sioners are given the authority to examine and license bar and Colum- 
bia River pilots, decide complaints against them, make regulations 
“for the government of such pilots and the maintenance of an efli- 
cient pilot service,’ and suspend, remove, or fine any pilot for the 
violation of the regulations or for refusing to make or falsifying his 
monthly reports to the commissior.. 

In order to obtain a pilot’s license the candidate must satisfy the 
commissioners, in a “careful examination,” as to his skill and experi- 
ence as navigator and pilot, his temperate habits, and good moral 
character, and give bond for $3,000 for the faithful and diligent 
performance of his duties. Nothing is said in the laws as to the 
— of a period of apprenticeship. Licenses must be renewed 
annually. 

No limit is set: by law as to the number of pilots licensed, the com- 
mission being charged merely with the duty of maintaining a suffi- 
cient number of pilot ‘“‘to meet the demands of commerce.” There 
are now six Columbia River bar pilots. These pilots are not formally 
organized, but they maintain an office through which the pilotage work 
is handled, and they own a pilot boat. Annual meetings are held 
at which each pilot has one vote. 

The taking of a pilot is optional with the master of the vessel. 
Ships tiinst: be piloted a distance of 18 miles. Each pilot makes 
this trip an average of 15 times each month. 

Fees for river bar pilotage service are fixed by law. The 
tate is fixed on the basis of both the draft and tonnage of the 











* Legal provisions cited in this section are from Olson’s Oregon Laws, 1920, secs. 7702-7737. 
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vessel, being 1 cent for each net registered ton and $1.50 per {oq 
of draft. 

Individual earnings are pooled, the operating expenses are pai 
and the remainder is divided equally among the six pilots. No dat 
are available as to the actual earnings per man. 


Seattle ?' 


Pilotage on Puget Sound is not compulsory and there is no leg 
provision for administration of pilotage matters by commission ¢ 
otherwise. The legislation is scanty and the provisions ver 
owang Neither are the pilotage fees set, these being apparently 
eft to individual bargaining. Practically the only legal provision; 
for present purposes, are that in order to qualify as a pilot on Puzo 
Sound waters a person must hold a United States Government plo 
license for Puget Sound, must not pilot a vessel of greater tonnay 
than so authorized, and must have had at least one year’s experienc 
as pilot of oversea or coasting vessels of at least 1,500 gross tons. 
he pilotage situation in Seattle is about that existing 30 years ag 
in the other ports studied. There is no association of nifots in Seattle 
each pilot is absolutely independent of the others and collects his ow 
fees. Thirteen of the-pilots have a common telephone and thew 
have agreed on common rates for their services. Each, however, 
carries on his business independently. 
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Labor Conditions in China 


By Ta Cuen, Pu. D., Tstne Hua Coitece, Pexine 


HINA has been undergoing various economic and social change 
C since the World War, indications of which are seen in the 
present labor situation. In the cities the evils of industrialisn 
are already in evidence, while in the rural communities, the farm 
workers are rergerig’ under the disabilities of usury and long hour. 
The rising cost of living and the changing standards are causing 
maladjustments of various sorts to be felt by the Chinese workmen. 
To ameliorate their general condition, efforts are now being made to 
promulgate and enforce protective labor laws. On the part of tle 
workers themselves, means of adjustment are also sought in tle 
reorganization of the ancient guild system and in the adoption 0 
western practices such as the Jabor union, consumers’ coopera tion 
and industrial hygiene. The labor movement in China to-day » 
opening up hopes for a new social order whose advent is earnest! 
awaited by all classes of people. 


Urban Labor 


A® INDICATIVE of the general labor situation in Chinese cities 
the conditions in certain of the industries will be described, 
first of all the rug industry of Peking. Tientsin is China’s larges' 
rug-producing center, while Peking ranks second. In 1912, rug 





21 Legal provisions cited in this section are from Remington & Ballinger’s Code, secs. 8241-8245. 
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ca xported from Peking were valued at 57,109 Haikwan taels.' By 
922 exports had increased to 3,299,729 Haikwan taels. Tientsin has 
ver 400 rug factories while Peking has 206, with employees ranging. 
, number from 20 to 300 each. While the smail workshops have 
nly one weaving frame each, the larger ones have as many as 24 or 
§ frames per shop. According to the latest figures? there are 
ow 6,834 workmen in the rug industry of Peking, of whom 1,768 are 
asters and journeymen and 5,066 are apprentices. In all but three 
stablishments, which work 10 hours per day, the working hours 
ange from 12 to 14 hours. All but two establishments give their 
orkers one holiday in each month, and seven shops suspend opera- 
ions on Sundays. All the employers give holidays at the Chinese 
jew Year and at festivals in various seasons, the total of such holi- 
ays not exceeding three weeks in the year. 

The apprentices are usually bound children from 10 to 17 years of 
ge, from the poor families in the vicinity of Peking. Their term of 
identure is ordinarily three years and six months. During appren- 


aid. 
lata 


ig) Mticeship, the child usually receives board, lodging, instruction, and 
tle; Mnedical care, but no wages. In a few cases, he receives a nominal 
Wi Zivace towards the closing days of his apprenticeship. 


The monthly wages of the masters range from $15 to $25* with 
ard and lodging and those of the journeymen from $6 to $12 with 
oard and lodging. But 1,058 craftsmen, some being masters and 
any being journeymen, receive less than $9 a month with board 
nd lodging. Many workers not only receive wages too low to cover 
he rising cost of living but also are working under insanitary condi- 
ions. About two-thirds of the establishments have 10 rooms each 
nd the remainder 5 rooms each. On the average, four persons herd 
ogether in one small room which is poorly ventilated and lighted, and 
which they work, eat, and sleep. On account of these unsatis- 
actory conditions, the workers declared a strike last year which was 
he first one in the history of the md-stry in Peking. 
The cotton miils ot China also illustrate the situation of city labor. 


US, e Chinese Republic is the third greatest cotton-producing country 
ing fen the world, yielding 7,000,000 to 10,000,000 piculs * of cotton per 


ear. Yet China has been importing cotton goods every year, and 
or the last decade these imports amounted to $150,000,000, or about 
0 per cent of her tota: imports from all foreign countries for that 
eriod. Chiefly because of this financial importance to the nation, 
nterprisng business men iuave recently tried their utmost to develop 
he industry. During the World War, cotton manufacturing boomed 
nd enormous profits were made by a few Chinese-owned mills, some 
eclaring annual dividends of over 100 per cent. Now, however, 
lue to low rates of exchange, the inexperience of Chinese engineers, 
he low price of cotton yarn, and the relatively higher cost of raw 
otton, many Chinese cotton corporations are on the verge of disso- 
ution, Still, if the Chinese mills can pass through this stormy 
ason, they will soon see a bright day in the life of the mdustry. For 
his is the first time in the development of cotton manufacturing that 


esl 
8 





! Haikwan tael, at par~82.90 cents; exchange rate varies. 
? The Life Monthly, Peking, March, 1924, pp. 1-60: “‘ A study of the rug industry in Peking.” 
* The Mexican dollar used in China, at par=54.04 cents; exchange rate varies. 
‘ Picul=133$ pounds. 
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the Chinese have shown initiative and independent Managemen; rovide 
In 1888, when Marquis Li Hung Chang established the “foreign ¢|o;) MM children 
factory” in Shanghai, he and those who followed his example ).™™ jn the si 
erecting mills elsewhere relied upon foreign assistance in technique writing, 
and administration, and bought most of their machinery fyoy Some 
English manufacturers. To-day the situation is materially differe,; HM houses 
Chinese technically trained experts are managing factaries. Amo; yentilat 
can machinery is rapidly replacing the British, but most of it is ryf room, a 
by Chinese engineers without foreign help. What the Chinese Jaci men ust 
to-day is practical experience in factory Management and labo for the 
administration. three Co 

The keen competition among the cotton-mill owners to-day jg in rows 
bound to stimulate the Chinese proprietors to improve their }usinessfil familiar 
methods. At present, the British lean five mills in Shanghai with laborers 
260,000 spindles, the Japanese have 32 mills with 630,000 spindles houses i 
and the Chinese have 76 mills with 1,600,000 spindles. The Britis and san 
were among the first in the field, beginning in 1895. They employ been bu 
the contract-labor system. Their general policy is conservatiye and Provine 
their reputation in the business is undisputed, The Japanese cotto: In th 
manufacturers have had considerable experience in cotton spinning factory. 
and weaving, but have had the disadvantage of having just gone deal of ¢ 
through a business depression in Japan. They have recently trans is defect 
ferred some of their mills to Chinese cities in order to compete wi! The e 
Chinese owners by employing cheap labor. The Japanese hava places of 
mvested a considerable amount of money in the vicinity of Tsingtao Commis: 
Shantung Province, and they have established seven mills there fi) summar 
with 140,000 spindles and 14,000 workmen. About 40 per cent of Review 
the workers are Chinese children between 13 and 16 years of age 
earning from 12 to 28 cents a day. 

Facing international competition like this, the Chinese employer LTH 
must work hard in order to maintain their present status and expan A ne the 
their influence in the industry. One experienced mill owner makes : wainst | 
plea for the production of more raw cotton in China. This is MH ip, chi, 
move in the right direction, for m the year 1922 only 65 per cen i919 c 
of the raw cotton was produced from, Chinese soil; the remainder Satna ba 
totaling 1,632,000 piculs, came from foreign countries.’ Another of (.4 ¢ 
Chinese mill owner 1s making an experiment in scientific Managemen igo y 
in his factories which will probably result in improved relations wit! Jepanesc 
the employees. Furthermore, the cotton-seed improvement wor yo... 9) 
done by the Southeastern University, Nanking University, and (hq; ©PI 

A ile ht dere we i dbemnaper tes: avy’, factories 
Cotton-mill Owners’ Association is progressing. American as WH 0) torep 
as the native cotton has been improved, and the former is said (@ ), ope Uf 
have gone through a successful stage of acclimatization. gress of | 

The attitude and treatment of the employees in the cotton indus pol tio 
also deserves attention. Cotton manufacturing is a modernized indif ion yo 
try, and many employers have certain conceptions of humane treal snardin 
ment of labor. Although the general situation of the workers in gener 8 

: Saget ahs ploym 
and of the woman and child workers in particular is still unsat@ 4.0506, 
factory, working conditions in this industry are relatively etter th: The la 
those in many other trades in the country. Several mills in Shangh fH ony of 
have a bonus system, with certain benefit features, and some factory }, | 
‘ ty ~. 
2, the 


§ Chinese Economic Bulletin, Peking, Nov. 3, 1923, pp. 3-4. 
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rovide for elementary education both for employees and _ their 
children. Evening schools of some of the mills provide instruction 
in the simplified Chinese language, sanitation, social ethics, and letter 
writing, and elementary courses in natural sciences. 

Some cotton factories in Shanghai have rather modern lodging 
houses for their workmen. These houses are fairly well lighted and 
ventilated. A few are equipped with crude shower bath, reading 
room, and recreation grounds. The unmarried and the married work- 
men usually have separate quarters. Merely a nominal rent is paid 
for the use of the rooms. The houses erected for the employees of 
three cotton factories which the writer recently visited are arranged 
in rows, and all are built in the same style. The sight must be 
familiar to those who have seen the “compound” of Chinese contract 
laborers in British or Dutch colonies in the Orient, except that the 
houses in Shanghai are somewhat better as regards light, ventilation, 
and sanitation. A number of houses, similarly arranged, have just 
been built by the Dah Shing Cotton Mills in Shib Kia Chuang, Chihli 
Provinee, for its employees. 

In the cotton mills, the working conditions are generally unsatis- 
factory. The temperature is considerably above the normal, a great 
deal of dust and raw cotton flies freely in the air, sanitary equipment 
is defective, and the working hours are too long. 

The employment of children in the cotton mills and other work 
places of Shanghai has recently been investigated by the Child Labor 
Commission of that city, whose findings and recommendations are 
summarized on pages 132 to 135 of this issue of the Montaity LaBor 
REVIEW. 


Movement for Labor Legislation 


ALTHOUGH much agitation has been going on in recent, years for 

the workers’ health and protection, the first vigorous protest 
igainst the existing conditions seems to have been the resolution of 
the China Continuation Committee adopted at its annual meeting in 
1919. Soon the Christian Church in China took a sympathetic in- 
terest in the matter, and appointed the Commission on the Relations 
of the Church to China’s Economic and Industrial Problems. In 
1922, a joint committee of women’s clubs of British, American, 
Japanese, and Chinese nationalities in Shanghai publicly declared 
their opposition to the employment of the very young children in the 
factories. In May of the following year, when the National Christian 
Conference met, three resolutions relating to labor were passed in the 
hope of conforming to the standard set up at the International Con- 
gress Of Labor held in Washington, D. C., in October, 1919. These 
resolutions advocated (1) the prohibition of employment of children 
under 12 years of age, (2) one day of rest in seven, and (3) the safe- 
guarding of the health of the workers, i. e., limitation of working hours, 
employment of sanitary conditions, and the installation of safety 
devices. 

The laborers themselves have also been working for the improve- 
ment of labor conditions. Throughout the rank and file of labor, 
heated discussions on matters have been going on. On September 4, 
1922, the labor unions of Wuhan, in the Province of Hupeh, sent a 
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petition to the National Parliament in Peking setting forth {9 
demands, which were afterwards indorsed by the labor union; 
throughout the nation. Although some demands were, under presen; 
conditions, too idealistic for immediate realization, labor’s earnes; 
desire for protection is obvious. The workers’ demands inely;, 
freedom to hold meetings and to declare strikes, an 8-hour day an 
a 42-hour week, Government me of farm products, abolitioy 
of usury and high rent in rural communities, prohibition of nigh; 
work of women and children in the factories, a minimum wage |ay. 
the establishment of labor adjustment boards, Government insurance 
and Government education. 

In February, 1923, when the Peking Hankow Railway Union 
declared a strike which was suppressed by the Government troops, 
the union pointed out that the right to organize and hold meeting; 
was stipulated in the provisional constitution of the Republic an 
was inviolable. 

The Government also has aided in the promotion of labor legislation 
in China. The Government of Hongkong is credited with having 
promulgated the first child labor act in China. Its ordinance 
governing the industrial employment of children, which was pro- 
mulgated January 1, 1923, is in effect in the British colony of Hong. 
kong. On March 29, 1923, the Ministry of Agriculture and Con- 
merce of the Chinese Government promuigated provisional factory 
regulations * and, later, draft regulations governing labor unions. 
The factory regulations are only tentative and have not the force 
of law. Their scope is national. On July 9, 1924, the Child Labor 
Commission of Shanghai made a report to the municipal council of 
Shanghai on its atti of the child-labor situation in the foreign 
settlement of Shanghai, containing its recommendations. 

A comparative statement of the provisions of the Government 
regulations and of the Hongkong ordinance and of the recom- 
mendations of the Shanghai Child Labor Committee is shown below: 


PROVISIONS OF GOVERNMENT REGULATIONS, HONGKONG ORDINANCE, AND 
SHANGHAI RECOMMENDATIONS 














Government factory a | Reeommendations of 
Item regulations Hongkong ordinance | Shanghai Comnnission 
Minimum age -...-.- Boys, 10 years; girls, 12 10 years; but no child | 10 years, rising to |2 ‘our 
years. | of 12 years allowed to} years after promulcation 
carry coal, building {| of regulations. 
{ material, or débris. 
Proof of age..._..__- No provision................/ Child assumed to be | Some measure for proo! 
under ageifsoappears | should be adopted 
: | _ to the judge. | 
Hours of labor__.___ 8, exclusive of recess______._- | 9, but no child to work | Children 14 years ‘snd 
; more than 5 hours | over: 12 including rest of 
; | _ continuously. | 2 hoar. 
Night work........- None between 8 p. m. and | None between 7 p. m. | Night work permitted 
4a.m. and 7 a. mn. now; to be reconsidered 
: ' after 4 years. 
Rest days_.-....... Neer 3fulldays per 1 day in every 7_- setae 1 day in every 14 da 
month. 


6 MonTHLy L.aBor REVIEW, March, 1924, pp. 185-186. 
7 I1dem, pp. 180-187. But these rules are not yet passed by the Chinese Parliament. At this wriling, 
the K tang in Canton is just in the process of drafting regulations to govern the local unions 
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ROVISLONS OF GOVERNMENT REGULATIONS, HONGKONG ORDINANCE, AND 
ie SHANGHAI RECOMMENDATIONS—Concladed 











Recommendations of 


Government factory 
Shanghai Commission 


Item regulations Hongkong ordinance 





Prohibition of | Women and ehildren: | Carrying weight ex- | Children 14 years: Work 


certain work, Scavenging, oiling, or re- ceeding 40 catties and at dangerous, unguarded 
pairing in engine rooms, at dangerous trades, machines, hazardous 
or places having moving i. e., boiler chipping, places, or places likely 
machinery. Children: and fireworks, and to injure body or health. 


Work in connection with glass manufacturing. 
handling of explosives or 
obnoxious drugs, or in 
unhealthful or dusty 





places. 
(ompulsory edu- | At employer’s expense _-_....| No provision. ...-----| Gutside commission’s 
cation. power, but commission 
favors it. 
Record keeping.....| No provision........... _....| Employer to keep cur- | No provision. 
rent record of children 
employed. 
jospection and | Inspection, but no provision | Inspeetion; also impo- | Inspection and penalties. 
penalties. for penalties. sition of fines or im- 








| prisonment for 
violation. 








Rural Labor 


HE industrial age in China, however, is just beginning and rural 
labor far outranks urban labor both in importance and in mag- 
nitude. In Japan, the farmers are already organizing to carry on a 
ampaign for the reduction of rent and interest, oie agricultural 
cooperative buying and selling, for social and educational improve- 
ment, and for the redistribution of land. In China the farmers are 
not at all organized, and consequently their voice is not yet heard 
and their misery not generally known. But judging from the bits of 
information gathered here and there, the small farmer and the farm 
worker are living under extremely unsatisfactory conditions. If the 
socioeconomic situation in the rural communities is not immediately 
improved, there will soon be signs of an agricultural revolt in China. 
As local conditions show considerable variation, no general state- 
ments can be made, but certain rural districts about which there is 
fairly reliable information will be discussed. 

With a view to ascertaining certain agricultural conditions, the 
China International Famine Relief Commission in 1922 undertook 
an investigation of 248 villages, comprising 6,482 families, mostly in 
the Province of Chihli and the remainder in the Provinces of Shan- 
ting, Kiangsu, and Chekiang. This investigation disclosed that (1) 
the average size of these families is 5.2 persons, (2) the average size 
of the land holdings is 19.5 mow * in Kiangso, and 23 mow tn Chihli, 
3) 11.11 per cent of the families im Chihli hold no land whatever, 
(4) the monthly rate of interest ranges from 2 to 5 or 6 per cent, and 
(5) more than half of the population in the Kiangsu villages and 
more than 80 per cent in the Chihli villages are below the “ poverty 
ine,’ the investigators having here fixed a standard of poverty to 
sult loeal conditions.® It is of course not claimed that an absolutely 
accurate portrayal of Chinese rural economy is here presented, but 
i the findings indicate even roughly the seal conditions in these vil- 
lages, the farmers and the farm workers must be laboring under 


— 


*Mow=J acre. 
‘Chinese Social and Political Science Review, Peking, January, 1924, pp. 196-226: “The study of Chinese 
ural Economy,’’ by J. B. Taylor. 
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almost insuperable difficulties. Apparently, they have rather Jayco, 
families, yet many of them own no land and have to depend ipo) 
their labor, unskilled or semiskilled, to support their wives ay, 
children. That they have a low plane of living is evident. Even {hp 
small farmer who supplements by outside work the income fro; 
his farming is not making ends meet, chiefly because of high jn. 
terest rates and the high cost of production due to the small acreac, 
of his farm. It is estimated ” that tools and equipment cost {), 
Chinese farmer in Wuhu, Anhwei Province, $2.42 per mow. J}, 

eatly reduces the income of the Chinese farmer. Fortunatel\ , th, 
Tosintan does not always have to pay for the labor he needs. [Ip 
employs a system of labor exchange whereby he gets help from hi: 
neighbors and returns the service when his neighbor needs it. Thus. 
among 102 farms near Wuhu, Anhwei Province, 42 farmers exchange 
labor on an average of 10 days per farm, and 49 farms: exchange 
animals and implements for an average period of 11 days. 


Agricultural Wages 


In 1922 the civil governor of Kiangsu Province made an appro- 
priation for the study of the agricultural situation in the Province. 
the work being intrusted to the Department of Agriculture of the 
Southeastern University, Nanking. In January, 1923, the first 
report was published, covering the circuit of Chin Ling, which 
comprises 11 districts (Asien) ont 99 villages (hsiang). The second 
report *? came out in August, 1923, covering the circuit of Soo Chiang. 
which comprises 12 districts and 111 villages. In January, 1924, the 
university published its third report,’* on the circuit of Woo Hai, 
which comprises 12 districts and 75 villages. In each of these reports 
there is a section on wages in the farming communities from which 
the figures in the table following are taken: 


AVERAGE DAILY WAGES OF MALE WORKERS IN SPECIFIED CIRCUITS OF KIANG 
PROVINCE, BY DISTRICTS 


—. a 























Aver- | Aver- | 
nates . age this : age | 4 it), et 
Cirenit and district daily Cireuit and district daily Circuit and district dail 
wage wage v age 
1923 1923 
Chin Ling Circuit: Cents || Soo Chang Circuit: Cents || Woo Hai Circuit: en's 
Chiang-ning--__.......- 18. 0 Core. 17. 5 | Chia-ting_-.____--. 12.0 
hiang-pu__........... 20. 8 Chiang-ying--...._... | 47.1 | Chin-shan.........-- 
7  * ipeeaabie enna 16. 6 ROE. |} 22.5} Chuan-sha---_-_-- 
Cu-yung--_-.........- 20. 5 Nan-tung--.........- 13.1 | Feng-bsien._.__.--- 
Kao-shun..__._......-. 15. 4 Nee-hsien_........... 21.8 Hai-meng.......--- | 
i enctetamigenacnteinde 21. 2 | T’ai-hsien_._...-....- 11.4 Nan-hwei__......... 8 
Lé-yang.-.- -..4.4:.-. 19. 6 Tsing-chiang _.._.___- 11.4 Pao-shan__....-.--.. Ll.2 
0 EES: 38. 2 Wu-chiang.......___- 18. 5 Shanghai______- hd 28.5 
ye SEE iat CRE bale L 16.0 Wu-chin___..__.__..- 19. 0 Soong-chiang_____--- 14.8 
ye 10. 0 , | ae 19.5 | T’ai-ch’iang__._-_--- 13.6 
Yang-chung--.........- 13.0 hn BERLE ARABS OS heat 25. 8 | aie. .._......- 21.4 
BRR ys lcd 10. 3 | Ts’ung-ming _._----- I 
pA Raga ete es 209. 3 
Average__........-.. 19. 0 eens. Dic lk 207. 9 | eee litt. 3...-- 00. 
Average....-....-.. 17.3 | (a 

















10 University of Nanking. Agriculture and forestry series, vol. 1, No. 7, December, 1923: An econol 
and social survey of 102 farms near Wuhu, Anhwei Province, by J. Lossing Buck. f 

11 Southeastern University. Department of Agriculture. An agricultural survey of Chin Ling \" 
cuit, Kiangsu Provinge, Nanking, January, 1923. (In Chinese.) 


12 Idem. An agricultural survey of Soo Ch’ang Circuit, Kiangsu Province, Nanking, August, |’. 


(In Chinese.) 


1@Idem. An agricultural survey of Woo Hai Circuit, Kiangsu Province, Nanking, January, |°-'. 


(In Chinese.) 
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The reports do not specify whether the above wages include board 
and lodging. Judging from the usual custom in the: farming districts 
im those : Provinces, it may be assumed that in many cases the worker 

ets board and lodging in addition to his pay. The population of the 
‘is trict of Liu -huh i in Chin Ling circuit is said to be sparse. The dis- 
trict has been free from flood for about 20 years. About 100,000 mow 
of new land are now under cultiviaton. These facts m: Ly partially ex- 

Jain the relatively high wage of 38.2 cents per day. As regards 
(huan-sha in Woo Hai cireuit, 60 per cent of its land is reported to 
he devoted to the cultivation of cotton, 34 per cent to rice, and the 
remainder to wheat, barley, and maize. The cost of living is gen- 
erally high in this district. Since it is near Shanghai district, the 
farm wages in both districts are approximately the same. 

Although the above figures are probably only rough approximations 
they, together with the results aa the famine commission’s investiga- 
tion above outlined, present : 1 pretty dark picture of the farming 
jtuation and of farm tabde- in parts of China. 


Labor Problems 


O.SKETCH the situation of urban and rural labor in China is 
really to indicate certain problems and efforts at improving 
working conditions. Chief among the problems is sR the 
sing cost of living and the inability on the part of the workers to 
meet it. In recent years the cost of the necessaries of life has in- 
creased steadily, but the wages have not increased in proportion. 
For instance, the unskilled laborer in Shanghai to-day gets between 
$10 and $15 a month, yet the cost of living for him and his wife is 
senerally estimated at $16 per month. So he suffers a deficit. In 
Peking the cost of living is slightly lower. But the prices have gone 
up so much that it is difficult for most laborers to make ends meet. " 
ius, flour, which is their staple food, was sold at 13 copper coins 
per catty * last year, but this year it is increased to 17 copper coins. 
Coal was sold at $4.80 per 1,000 catties in 1923, but this year it is 
increased. to $5.20. The best grade of cotton was sold at 65 cents 
per catty a year ago, but to-day it costs about 80 cents. Both in 
eking and Shanghai retail stores sell many of their commodities 
in copper coins, and the recent depreciation of copper currency 
works further hardship upon the workingmen. In August, 1923, 
it took 180 coppers to change a dollar in Shanghai: in August, 19: 24, 
it was itlorensed: to 200, or an increase of 20 coppers. For the same 
period in Peking the increase has been from 195 to 229, or an in- 
trease of 34 coppers on the dollar." 


Accidents, Industrial Hazards, and Sweating 


5 SEPTEMBER, 1919, the foreign cotton-mill owners of the 

Yangtzepoo district, Shanghai, established an industrial hospital 
und dispensary for the benefit of their employees. These mills 
ploy about 15,000 workers, 55 per cent being women, 25 per ¢ cent 





* Chinese — Bulletin, Peking, May 17, 1924, p. 3. 


“sn atty=144 pounds. 
The October, 1924, issue of the MONTHLY LABorR REVIEW contains (pp. 66, 67) a table showing the 


‘Ocrease in certain commodities as compared with 1913. 
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men, and 20 per cent children. According to a recent report " 


robe’ 
the hospital has tteated 880 cases, of which 374, or 42 per cen; - x ol 
were due to industrial accidents. Of the injured, 231 were men, 43 nora 
were women, and 100 were children. Although twice as many women J jybor. 
as children are employed, accidents among the children are much mor ‘ation 
frequent than among the women, since they are inexperienced, I jing t 
ignorant of the dangers of machinery, and tire easily at continuo, the wo 


employment. Owimg to the nature of the cotton industry, mos irticle 
wounds are lacerations, about. 75 per cent. of which become infected. longing 
The lacerations constitute about 59 per cent of the total number of FR ame 


accidents, compound fractures 18 per cent, burns 8 per cent, and for the 
simple fractures 5 per cent. The burns are said to be due to the HRs an « 
high inflammability of cotton and the large number of steam pipes J pally : 
in the mills. The following statement shows the percentage of cases bling 
resulting in permanent disability or death: The 
‘disability: Death and em 

Men............-.. #0 Adsmiadsous, 20 L. labor. 
i As TERE gE a AES LOA a 44 tegen invitin 


which ° 


Geen CU OR eLU bs elas: . 29 3. 0 
In othe 


OS ee ee 25 L. | : 
able in 
The absence of fatal cases among the women is largely due to the HB sythori 
fact that their injuries are usually received from a sharp-pointed ER These | 
instrument used in the weaving room. This instrument sometimes 9 and has 
ierces the eye of the woman worker, resulting in the partial or tota! Owin 
oss of her sight, but not in death. come’ 
Another problem of industrial hazard is the free use of yellow and FB stance, 
white phosphorus in the match factories. ‘There are 51 large mate J orcaniz: 
companies in the country, with a capital of more than $6,000,000, BR cuilds, 
transacting an anual business of over $12,000,000. Yellow phios- painter 
horus and sometimes white phosphorus is said to be in common use J evilds v 
in these faetories. Although the Chinese Government is contemp)ut- the job 
ing the prohibition of this practice, such legislation has not vet BB cradual 
appeared. craftsm 


weating is a third industrial evil, common in such industrial and wo 
cities as Tientsin, Hankow, and Shanghai. The practice is reported J financia 
to be rather prevalent in the printing, textile, knitting, silk filatures. Bit strive 
match-box, and other industries where subcontracting is of some J distribu 
importance. In many cases the women and children employed by JR money | 
the subcontractors are members of the workingmen’s families who JB union b 
live in the neighborhood of factories. Sometimes young children JM lecting « 
are recruited from farming districts and brought to the factories a J for assis 
apprentices, the subcontractor paying the children’s parents » BBhim a « 
much smaller sum than he receives for this service. These’children JJ importa 
occasionally do ‘‘out-work” for the factory, and the contractor also BB for then 
makes profit from their extra labor. by the k 
P The u 

Trade-Union.sm the first 

FACING an industrial situation like this, the workers gradually JJ During 
become class-conscious, and are thinking of getting together for JR 'presen 
general well-being. Sporadically, the unionization movement 1s JB 2umber 


——<—<= 





ee 


17 China Medical Journal, Shanghai, March, 1924: ‘‘ Review of 880 cases from the cotton mills,” >Y * Gamble, 
H. W. Decker. 
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soing on. In some industries where primitive industrial conditions 
still exist, the workers are satisfied with the old guild system for the 
regulation of wages, output of commodities, prices, and hours of 
labor. Insome instances the guild is undergoing a process of modern- 
zation either by the adoption of the labor union rules or by differenti- 
ating the guild into the employers’ associations on the one hand and 
‘he workers’ unions on the other. Thus, in the Incense and Toilet 
Articles Guild of Peking the employers and employees, though be- 
longing to the same organization, hold separate meetings. In the 
came city, the Shoemakers’ Guild has entirely separate organizations 
for the employers and employees. The chamber of commerce which 
is an Organization common to most cities and towns in China, is 
really an outgrowth of the old-fashiened guild with features resem- 
bling the employers’ association in the Occident. 

The gradual differentiation of organization between the employers 
and employees tends to aggravate the struggle between capital and 
labor. dn some strikes, the employers conciliated the workers by 
iaviting some of them to join the organization of the employers, 
which was bitterly resented by the other workers who did not join. 
In other cases where the organization of the laborers has consider- 
able influence, the employers have sought the power of the police 
authorities or even of the army to suppress the workers’ activities. 
These high-handed methods have intensified the industrial unrest 
and hastened the movement of trade-unionism in the country. 

Owing to outside pressure, such as competition with foreigners, 
some guilds have been reorganized along modern lines. For in- 
stance, the Lu Pan Industrial Union of Peking is an amalgamated 
organization of several crafts formerly organized in independent 
cullds, including carpenters, bricklayers, blacksmiths, masons, and 
painters. Before the reorganization, the craft line between the 
guilds was very rigid, so that members of one guild could not handle 
the jobs of those of another guild. To-day these distinctions are 
gradually disappearing and better cooperation is secured among the 
craftsmen. As in the old days, this industrial union regulates wages 
and working hours, has established a school, gives charity and 
financial aid to the poor, sick, aged, and unemployed. In addition 
it strives to secure building contracts from the Government and 
distributes these to various members by lot. If a member loses 
money on the contract so secured, he may be reimbursed by the 
union by showing good cause. If a member has difficulty in col- 
leeting debts or is involved in lawsuits, he may appeal to the union 
for assistance. If he is in need of money, the union may advance 
him a certain amount for a nominal rate of interest. But the most 
important function of the union is to secure the building contracts 
forthe members, although in recent years this has been made difficult 
by the keen competition of foreign builders in the capital.’* 

The unionist movement of a really national character dates from 
the first National Labor Conference held at Canton, May 1-6, 1922. 
During that conference 162 delegates from 200 unions in 12 cities, 
representing about 400,000 workers, were present. They passed a 
hunber of resolutions, including those favoring an eight-hour day, 





* Gamble, Sydney: Pcking—A social survey. New York, Doran, 1921, pp. 202-204; 447-448. 
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mutual aid to strikers, a permanent national organization of trad. men 
unions, and the organization of unions on an industrial rather than Muc 
craft basis. The conference adopted the general policy of promoting: Cant 
the economic and industrial welfare of the workers, and of refrainjy, Rece 
from political activity. , new 

As an example of the industrial union, the Metal Workers’ U pio, sec 
of Canton may be cited. Its membership, of about 160,000, include from 
all the metal workers of Canton and the neighboring towns. 7}, The 
organization has 10 departments, i. e., those for machinists, elo. (1) 7 
tricians, stokers, founders, turners, draftsmen, molders, steel workers terri 
modelers, and copper workers. The program of the organization \ are } 
very broad, aiming at the industrial, economic, social, and educa. 15, t 
tional improvement of the members. Among other things, it pro. all tl 
vides for the publication of a monthly and a weekly paper, the the « 
erection of a technical school, a sanitarium for tubercular workers seam 
a convalescent home for the aged workingmen, a general hospital, ; the s 


savings bank, a model factory for mechanics, and a kindergarten fo; settl 
the children of the workers. Owing to unsettled conditions jy 
Canton and vicinity, part of the program is now held in abeyance. 


Strikes A® 
]X SOME industries where the workers are fairly well organized ticul: 
they employ direct means to obtain social justice, by declaring Chin 
strikes. The Peking Hankow Railway Union chose February |, for a 
1923, tor the official opening of the union and the adoption of its and 
constitution and by-laws, and 130 representatives from 35. local Supp 
unions were to attend the meeting in Chengchow, Honan Province, and s 
in addition to 65 representatives of the unions of other railways, the | 
and 30 representatives from newspapers and schools in other whic! 
cities. But on February 1 martial law was suddenly declared each 
in Chengchow. The union’s headquarters were guarded by ihe the r 
armed police, and the hotels and restaurants in the city were this : 
forbidden to accommodate the union delegates. In protest the inter 
union men in the city walked out on February 4 and were sovr late | 
joined by the railway workers on other sections of the same railway. tions 
Since this interfered with the operation of the railway, the police becat 
authorities forced the strikers to resume their work, Shing 3 and rates 
wounding 40 in so doing. Indignation was aroused among the rank to-da 
and file of labor, and telegrams of sympathy were received [rom Re 
about 100 unions throughout the nation. The National Pariia- intro 
ment in Peking moved to impeach the military authorities, and it natio 
a session on ‘labor unrest” held in the house of representatives fou! of co 
resolutions were adopted stating (1) that in accordance wit! ti sort ¢ 
provisional constitution of the Republic, the Government. now recog been 
nize the right to hold meetings by the workers, (2) that the Gover- comn 
ment release those laborers who were under arrest, (3) that the $1.81 
Government give money to the families of the deceased or woune(, Co 
(4) that the Government remove troops and police from railway cente 
stations. : and 3 
In Shameen a strike was called in protest against foreign aggress!0l!s Shan; 
and oppression. Shameen is a little island on the Pearl River, 0! They 
the southwestern side of the city of Canton. On it is a foreign seit! coope 
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ment, although the island is still under the jurisdiction of Canton. 
Much commercial and industrial activity is carried on there, as 
Canton has been a treaty port since the treaty of Nanking in 1842. 
Recently, the British and French consulates in Shameen passed some 
new police regulations requiring every Chinese in the settlement to 
secure & pass with his photograph on it, and prohibiting the Chinese 
from leaving or entering Shameen later than 9 a. m. without a pass. 
The Chinese resented these regulations, mainly on two grounds: 
(1) That these are regulations by foreigners who are living in Chinese 
territory, and (2) that they are discriminatory, as no such restrictions 
are imposed upon the other nationals in the settlement. On July 
15, the day on which the regulations were supposed to take effect, 
all the Chinese workmen in Shameen declared a strike, which affected 
the office workers, secretaries, servants, nurses, cooks, dock hands, 
seamen, laborers, ete. At present about 5,000 men are involved in 
the strike, exclusive of sympathetic strikers in other cities, and no 
settlement has been reached. 


The Cooperative Movement 


ANOTHER way of improving the workers’ conditions is through 

the cooperative movement. The idea of cooperation, par- 
ticularly cooperative credit, is an old one among the middle-class 
Chinese. When a man is in financial difficulties, or if he needs money 
for a wedding ceremony, he usually invites 8, 10, or 12 of his relatives 
and friends to make him a loan, each contributing a small sum. 
Suppose 10 persons contribute toward a cooperative loan of $100, 
and suppose the loan is to be paid in 5 years. The contributors and 
the borrower will constitute an informal cooperative credit society 
which will ordinarily have 10 meetings, held semiannually. At 
each meeting, 1 of the 10 persons will receive the sum of $100 and 
the remaining 9 will each contribute asum of money. Theoretically, 
this sum will be about $11.11 per person. But allowing a nominal 
interest for those who by lot will receive the amount of $100 on some 
late date in the 5-year period, the individual semiannual contribu- 
tions show some variation. This is a very satisfactory practice, 
because of the ease of raising a loan and of the avoidance of excessive 
rates of interest. It prevails generally in the farming districts 
to-day. 

Recently, cooperative societies of the western type have been 
introdiabed into certain sections of the country. The China Inter- 
national Famine Relief Commission has drawn up rules for the use 
of cooperative societies. Farming villages near Peking welcome this 
sort, WP pepatliasition and 9 societies, with 449 members, have already 
been organized. These societies have been indorsed by the famine 
commission and have received from the commission loans totaling 
$1,815. 

Cooperative banking on a modern basis is carried on in several 
centers but without much success as yet. In 1922 teachers, students, 
and residents in the immediate neighborhood of Fu Tan University, 
Shanghai, started a cooperative bank which soon became successful. 
They began to publish a weekly magazine to popularize the idea of 
cooperation. A series of cooperative stores were gradually organized 
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in the suburbs of Shanghai, and some of them had some connections 
with the cooperative bank. Similar instances exist in a few other 
cities. 

Consumers’ cooperation seems to have taken root in and near 
Canton. Cantonese farmers, especially, find it to their advantage {, 
buy goods at the cooperative stores instead of at the city stores 
whose rent is high and where commodities are usually sold at higher 


prices. 
Present Social Conditions 


ABOR’S most serious problem is to strive with other classes for » 

new social order. 1ere is a general revolt against the oppres. 

sion of politics, militarism, and the landed aristocracy. The courace 

with which the fight is carried on is commendable, but the mistakes 
have been many. 

Eeonomically many farmers and workmen in the country favor an 
experiment in socialism, holding that such ideas can be applied in 
the Chinese rural life, the village community being small and its 
population homogeneous. They favor the single tax and the redic- 
tion of taxation, whose burden they have largely borne up to | 

resent. In Canton certain features of guild socialism are 10 

ing experimented on with some success.” In Peking these ideas 
receive some support from the intelligentsia, as the teachers and 
students of certain educational institutions have recently formed the 
Marxian Society and the New Thought Club. 

The main hope of this general movement lies in the attempt to 
rejuvenate the nation through economic improvement. For cen- 
turies the pressure of population has tended to outstrip the food 
supply of the country, and the people have found it difficult to main- 
tain a decent standard of living. To millions the struggle for exist- 
ence is too severe. Under these circumstances iy mind 
to-day is quite receptive to advanced ideas. 

In carrying on the fight the Chinese liberals have not always shown 
sound judgment, but their faith is unswerving and their motives pure. 
At times they are overenthusiastic, and their enthusiasm has caused 
them to advocate measures too advanced for existing conditions. 
Mainly for this reason a reaction has now set in and attempts are 
made to discredit their views by citing, among other things, the failure 
of socialism in Wang An-shih’s time in the eleventh century, when 
phases of state socialism were in practice. The Government undertook 
to manage commerce, industry, and agriculture, so as to prevent tle 
rich from crushing the poor. It measured the land, divided it into 
equal areas to be cultivated by the farmers, and taxed the land 
according to fertility. The farmers could borrow money from tlic 
Government in the spring but must return it at harvest time, in 
money or in kind, with a reasonable amount of interest, Agricul- 
tural, commercial, and manufactured goods were purchased and <is- 
tributed by Government agents at fixed rates. The unsold commoii- 
ties were stored in the Government treasury for such emergencies 
as famine and war. Owing to strong opposition from many sides, 
however, the whole scheme was abandoned within a space of 10 or 
more years. . 
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Politically the liberal movement has made little headway. Efforts 
to form a national labor party have failed. Except in Canton, where 
several officials of the Government are wholeheartedly in sympathy 
with labor, the labor element in the politics of other sections of the 
country is negligible. As has been stated, the general policy of the 
trade-unions is to keep labor out of politics. It is not too much to 
say that Chinese labor to-day has very limited influence in political 
circles. 

The social phase presents a more complicated situation. Under 
the influence of the present-day revolution in literature a considerable 
amount of the current literature is written in the vulgate, which 
makes it easily accessible to and understandable by many workers. 
Many a laborer to-day can carry on a conversation on current topics 
with some intelligence, which could not be generally expected of the 
common laborer two decades ago. ‘Then, too, the worker is usuall: 
free from certain social discriminations, For instance, under the 
Manchu régime the children of artisan and servant classes generally 
suffered civil and educational disabilities. To-day such bias is not 
commonly tolerated. The family bond is also loosening. A farmer’s 
daughter may leave the home in a wayside village to enter a trade 
school, a hair-net factory, or a silk filature. When the family; 
has set the date of her wedding, she may pay no attention to such 
arrangement and insist upon her own choice of the husband. Work- 
ingmen’s luxuries have also increased. It is not uncommon to see 
a railway fireman smoke a “ Chesterfield’ cigarette or a dock steve- 
dore drink “Liverpool” cocoa. All these help to increase the work- 
er’s expenditures, and the slow rise of their wages is responsible for 
various kinds of social maladjustment among them. 
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Labor Relations in the Fairmont, W. Va., Bituminous Coal Field 


STUDY of the relations between the coal operators and mine;s 
A in the Fairmont bituminous coal field is presented in Bulletiy 
No. 361 of the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, recently 
issued. The labor question in the coal industry is of paramoun\ 
social interest because of the periodic interruptions in the production 
of coal occasioned by national and regional strikes. The Fairmon( 
field was chosen for an analysis of the labor policies in the soft-coa| 
industry because of the variety of systems practiced in the handling 
of labor. | 

The larger part of the field operates under a collective agreement 
between the employers, organized as the Northern West Virginia 
Coal Operators’ Association, and the employees, as members of the 
United Mine Workers of America. A small but important group of 
mines is working under the company union system, and the remain- 
ing small part of the field under the individual bargaining system. 
In 1922, according to a mining census, there were in the Fairmont 
field 540 mines, employing between 28,000 and 30,000 men. 

The agreement with the United Mine Workers of America, which 
controls about four-fifths of the field, prescribes wages and working 
conditions and provides for the following adjustment machinery. 
In the first instance a grievance is handled by an employees’ mine 
committee of three men conjointly with the foreman or superin- 
tendent. In case of disagreement the controversy goes to the labor 
commissioner for the operators and the subdistrict president of the 
union for adjustment. If they are unable to agree, the case 's 
referred to the joint board of the district, consisting of an equa! 
number of representatives from each side. If the members of the 
joint board fail to agree, an umpire is chosen by mutual consent 
whose decision is to be final. On the whole this adjustment machiin- 
ery works well, though the lack of permanent arbitration machinery 
for the handling of cases coming to a deadlock in the joint board is a 
serious weakness. A detailed analysis of all cases handled by the 
labor commissioner for the operators in conjunction with the union 
subdistrict officials, and of those which were referred to the joint 
board—about 5 per cent—is presented in the bulletin. 

The main complaint of the men working under the union agreement 
is the lack of employment, the average working-days per week during 
1922-23 being about three. This unemployment is due largely to 
overdevelopment of the industry in the district and to railroad car 
shortage, occasioned by the fact that the serving railroads are obliged 
to scatter their equipment over a great number of small mines, an( 
by —— strikes as in 1922. 3 

e operators complain of the attempt of the international union 


in 1922 to force a national agreement, which resulted in the calling 
of strikes in districts having no difficulties with the union, as wis 
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the case in the Fairmont field. They also object to the check-off, 
with special reference to fines and special assessments, as they are 
often loheed to collect union funds to be used against themselves, 
and charge that it results in lack of effective control by the international 
oficers over local situations, the actual contact between the local 
unions and their district and national officers being thereby greatly 
reduced. Local stoppages are frequent and the inability of the union 
to eliminate or diminish the extent of such local stoppages indicates 
lock of union discipline. 

The operators’ claim that under the agreement they are unable to 
cet rid of undesirable employees is only partly justified. Discharges 
in cases Which involve specific contract ales ions do take place with 
the union’s consent, but the miner is invariably given the benefit of 
the doubt. 

Individual productivity as affected by the war and by unioniza- 
tion was the subject of a special study in a group of mines. An 
analysis of the data procured showed that the average output of 
pieceworkers was not seriously affected either by the war or by 
unionization. The average productivity of time workers, however, 
was greatly reduced during the war, but with its termination and the 
consequent reduction in the scarcity of labor their output increased, 
until in 1921-22 it exceeded somewhat the pre-war figure. The 
group of mines studied were unionized in 1920, but this did not 
result in any serious curtailment of average productivity, the output 
per employee in 1921-22 equaling that of 1914-15; this, however, 
vas due, to a great extent, to more efficient management since unioni- 
zation. 

Labor turnover in the Fairmont field is somewhat higher than in 
most of the other unionized districts, only two having a higher turn- 
over, but the shifting of labor is much less rapid in this field than in 
most of the nonunion districts. 

About 15 mines in the Fairmont field which are owned by one 
company are operated under a collective agreement between the com- 
pany and its employees, without any participation by the United 
Mine Workers of America, the employees being represented by com- 
mittees selected by themselves. The agreement provides for the 
following: 

1. Collective bargaining in all matters pertaining to wages, hours, and working 
and living conditions. 

2. Professional representation for the employees through a labor commissioner 
selected by them. 

3. Joint board of conciliation. 

4. An umpire to adjudicate cases coming to a deadlock in the joint board. 

5. Employees’ checkweighman. 


The working of this agreement, according to both sides, is more 
satisfactory than that of the union agreement, although there is the 
same complaint as to frequent unemployment. As wages and work- 
ing conditions are on a par with those in the union mines there is 
no complaint thereof among the miners. Because of the nature of 
the plan, the national agreement problem is nonexistent. While the 
theck-off practically exists under this agreement as under the union 
agreement, unlike the latter it is causing no friction. The operator 
has no complaint to make as to local stoppages, the extent of which 
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is negligible. The adjustment machinery is similar to that unde 
the union agreement but provides for the very thing the latter lacks— 
permanent impartial arbitration machinery. The local administrs. 
tive machinery works well on both sides. 

As to the individual bargaining part of the field, little can be saiq, 
Under this system a specific contract is entered into between the 
company and the individual miner, prohibiting the latter from joinins 
any union. Wage rates and grievances aresettled between individy,| 
miners and the management. The rates of wages in effect are, | 
ever, the same as those in the unionized district. 


now- 





-—— 
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Labor Situation in Haiti 


Local Labor Supply and Demand 


CONSULAR report, dated June 7, 1924, states that the con- 
sular district of Cape Haitien and the Republic of [ait 
generally, have a relatively large and constant labor supply. 





A 


This fact may be largely ascribed to the low educational and general 
living standard of the mass of the population, it being estimated 
that over 90 per cent of the population are illiterate. 
In fact the supply is larger than the demand, this being true of 
1 







even the more skilled labor. Even during the height of the sugar 
season workers leave Haiti in relatively large numbers for Cuba and 
the adjacent Republic of Santo Domingo to work on the sugar planta- 
tions. 

While the present demand for both skilled and unskilled labor is 
amply met by the supply it is undoubtedly true that were a greater 
economic development of the country to take place there would soon 
be a relatively great demand for the more skilled type of labor which 
at present is Tansited: 









Source of Imported Labor 


ABOR is not imported or does not immigrate to Haiti in such 
numbers as to make this a factor in considering the migration 
of labor in the West Indies. Such labor as immigrates into Haiti is 
of the artisan or skilled type and comes largely from Jamaica, tlie 
Turks Islands, and other adjacent British island possessions. I'licse 
workers do the best carpentry and cabinet work and in general have 1 
igher standard of craftsmanship than Haitians engaged in siuular 
labor. Their number is, however, quite restricted. 


Wage Rates 


HArTIAN labor of the unskilled kind is very poorly paid. While 

accurate wage schedules do not éxist, the following rates indi- 
cate the average received by various types of labor during tie 
last calendar year. ey are approximately the same at the presen! 
time. 
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Per A. 


7 
4 


Male unskilled labor of the most primitive type_____..._..________. SO. a) 






Vale unskilled labor of slightly better type Wiehe bhi S bikes oles Ee . 30 
: , , ; Per month 
Shoemakers, woodworkers, tailors’ helpers, ete., piecework_____-~__- $5 to $25 
Messengers, typists, clerks_ - - _--- egagly bes oe ee 20 to 59 
Bank tellers _ - - - - MUS, BAG). 2206518, F59R AL 3. 2s LES 70 
Administrative employees_--_-_-_-._.---------. ahi bhes wcjicnde _... 50 to 100 
Domestic servants, male or female_-_--.-_....--.-~- Ce 3 to 6 

1 8 to 15 


Cooks wm rrr rn ne ee eee ee ee ee ~-----=-- 





Women and children earn between 10 and 30 cents a day on piece- 
work. re ‘ : 
The Haitian laborer feeds himself on about 10 cents per day. He 
ysually eats only two meals per day, omitting lunch. Ten hours 


constitute a day’s work. 
Methods and Terms of Employment 


OST day labor is employed in a rather haphazard manner, the 

men being paid at the end of each day’s work. Certain work 
is paid for on a piece basis; for example, the coffee industry employs a 
arge number of women and children in the “triage”? hand picking 
over of the coffee after it is received in the store. These workers are 
paid, on the average, one-fifth cent per pound. A good worker can 
pick over 100 pounds per day. 

Stevedores are usually hired on a contract basis through a “boss,” 
who undertakes the job of handling the cargo at a certain figure and 


= 


— 


gsupplies his own labor. 


A large pineapple company located near Cape Haitien and employ- 
ing about 600 men is able to maintain a fairly permanent working 
force. The labor turnover is small enough to permit the payment of 
wages on a weekly basis. 

There is no fixed rule for payment of wages, and contracts between 
employers and workers are usually made in the form of verbal agree- 


ments. 
Asiatic Labor 


HE question of Asiatic labor is at present more of a theoretical 

than practical interest. Properly speaking there are practically 
no Asiatic laborers in the consular district of Cape Haitien. Orientals 
who have settled in Haiti are nearly all engaged in trade, such as 
small merchandising, hotel keeping, managing of Chinese restaurants, 
laundries, etc. There are only a few dozen Asiatic residents in the 
entire consular district of Cape Haitien. 

Among certain influential Haitians the question of encouraging 
Asiatic agricultural labor to immigrate to Haiti to improve the present 
unsatisfactory agricultural situation has often been agitated, but it 
is doubtful if it will ever be put into practice in view of the many diffi- 
culties involved in such an undertaking. 
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Negro Migrants in Philadelphia in 1923 


HILADELPHIA is one of the cities to which negro migrant 
from the South have been attracted, and in which they hay 
arrived in numbers greater than the city could convenient! 

accommodate. According to the annual report of the Philadelp}; 
Housing Association, there was for a time some uneasiness oyey th 
extent of the influx. There were rumors that the immigrants wo; 
arriving at the rate of 5,000 or more each month, and in view o 
the housing shortage already existing there was ground for conce, 
as to the effect of such additions to the population. The associatic 
undertook an inquiry into the situation and gives a summary | 
its findings in its annual report for 1923.!. There was considera] 
misunderstanding, it was found, both as to the numbers and th 
character of the newcomers. 

Negroes did not come in droves, as alleged. 
in previous migrations, a high percentage being church attendants, and may 
of the men belonging to fraternal organizations. They seemed well supplic 
with funds, many were able to buy homes, and many were an industria! ass 
to Philadelphia. The significant part of the survey as it affected the work , 
the association was the houithe of the newcomers. * * * It was estimate 
that the population increment above the normal negro increment approximate 
10,500. The normal annual negro growth in Philadelphia for the decade bh¢ 
tween 1910 and 1920 was 4,977. his influx, therefore, added to the norm 
growth, might conservatively be said to have increased the negro popuilat' 
of the city about 15,500 for 1923. 

A considerable proportion of the migrants seem to have com 
from the nearer parts of the South. Of some 500 giving informatio 
on the subject, approximately 200 came from She ty 171 fror 
South Tek 43 from North Carolina, 33 from Virginia, and 2 
from Maryland. The principal reason assigned for their comin 
was that they had friends in the North who encouraged them | 
do so, although specific reasons were also given, such as the ho 
weevil, the desire to escape prevailing conditions, lack of wor, an 
the desire to join relatives. 

Like all immigrants, the newcomers tended to drift to the old 
centers of their own race, thereby causing a very serious degree « 
congestion. A study of families, taken without selection, showe 
that 50 were occupying one-room apartments, 23 had 2 rooms eac! 
and 15 had 3 rooms, “‘indicating that 77 per cent of the fanili 
were living in 3 or less rooms each.’’ Such accommodations, 110 
ever, did not mean low rents. Only 10 families paid less than § 
a month per room, and from this the rents ran up to $20 or over pi 
room. Sanitary conditions were bad. 

The worst aspect of the Philadelphia houses was their insanitary coiditiv 
On the 87 properties there were 374 violations of the housing and sanitation |a\ 
There were 39 cases of overcrowding. In one house the rooms were used ( 
and night for sleeping purposes. ine windowless but occupied rooms we 


found, 39 cases of defective plumbing, 29 badly leaking roofs, 54 case 
inadequate fire protection, and other conditions of filth and disrepair. 


In the South the families thus housed had been occupying =! 
houses, most of them ranging from 3 to 6 rooms in size, and usual! 


54 


They were of a better grace ihg 














1 Philadelphia Housing Association annual report for 1923: Housing in Philadelphia, by Be! »:'4 
Newman. hiladelphia {1924}, 50 pp. 
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having abundant light and ventilation. Many of the negroes, too, 
had worked in the open and were not accustomed to the conditions 
of a crowded tenement quarter and of indoor employment. As a 
gatural consequence, their health suffered. As an instance of this, 
yith its attendant consequences to the city, the report cites the 
smallpox history of 1923. 


The department of public health reports 79 cases of smallpox in Philadelphia 
between December 13, 1922, and December 27, 1923. All were negro cases, 
and were either imported from the South or were the result of contact with 
yegroes Who had recently come from the South. In one house of 38 occupants 
s cases were found. ‘Two houses had 7 cases each and 3 had 4 cases each. 
According to the chief medical inspector, those ill with smallpox were normal, 
intelligent, and thrifty. ‘To control these cases the city was forced to quarantin« 
a total of 303 city blocks and vaccinate 28,000 persons. 

Apart from smallpox, a number of cases of illness, of which 48 
were Of a communicable character, were found in the group of 
families covered in the special survey. 

Summing up the results of the inquiry, the association finds that 
the negro migrant of 1923 was of a high type as contrasted with 
immigrant groups, that he was welcomed by industry, but that he 
was not able to obtain decent and adequate housing, and that this 
constituted a serious obstacle to his physical welfare. ‘‘ Better 
negro housing is one of the outstanding racial needs in Philadelphia 

) 
to.day. 











PRICES AND COST OF LIVING 





Retail Prices of Food in the United States 


HE following tables are based on figures which have been 1 
T ceived by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from retail dealer 
through monthly oe of actual selling prices.* 

Table 1 shows for the United States retail prices of food, ph m- 
ber 15, 1923, and August 15 and September 15, 1924, as well ; 
percentage changes in the year and in the month. For example the 
price per pound of butter was 55 cents in September,- 1923; 45.3 
cents m August, 1924, and 48.5 cents in September, 1924. These 
figures show a decrease of 12 per cent in the year and an increase of 
four-tenths of 1 per cent in the month. 

The cost of the various articles of food ? combined show a decrease 
of 1.7 per cent September 15, 1924, as compared with September 15, 
1923, and an increase of 1.8 per cent September 15, 1924, as compared 
with August 15, 1924. 


TABLE 1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PERC} NT 
OF INCREASE OR DECREASE, SEPTEMBER 15, 1924, COMPARED WITH AUG"! 
1924, AND SEPTEMBER 15, 1923 


! 
~ Thea 


{ Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers] 
































4 | Per cent ofi 
| Average retailpriceon— | [eX 15 cr 
Tesi | re wit 
Article Unit | | aia 
| :; 
Sept. 15, ry 15, | Sept. 15, | Sept. 15, |) A 15, 
| 1923 | 1924 1924 1923 | = (1924 
PEE TD: | | 
Cents Cents Cents 
EE a Pound _-__----- 41.1 | 40. 7 40. 2 —2 | 
EEN AOE ME: ae 35. 5 34.8 34.3 oe er 
es oa inne once canon cbeeneect ceed al SS 29. 4 29. 1 29. 0 —1 | 0.3 
EE EE a 21.0 21.0 20. 9 —0. 4 0.4 
oN bsnncvenaldeededuelereda pple 13. 1 13. 1 13. 2 +1 | 
er eee See ISS Da satiated 36. 7 34. 8 35. 8 —2 | +3 
I dines hss ot cin = diailenkecnpean ania “peers 39. 4 38. 3 39. 3 —0.3 | 
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ices of gas and electri 


1In addition to monthly retail prices of food and coal, the bureau secures 
ONTHLY LABOR REVIEV 


from each of 51 cities. These prices are published at quarterly intervals in the 
Retail prices of dry goods were published quarterly until November, 1923. 

?The following 22 articles, weighted according to the consumption of the average family, have been 
used from January, 1913, to sdbaosesber, 1920: Sirloin steak, round steak, rib roast, chuck roast, plate beel, 
pork chops, bacon ‘bam, lard, h hens, flour, corn meal, eggs, butter, milk, bread, tatoes, sugar, cheese, ri c 
coffee, and tea. ‘The remainder of the 43 articles shown in Tables i and 2 have been metoded i1 1 the 
weighted aggregates for each month beginning with January, 1921. 
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BLE 1+ —AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PERCENT 
OF INCREASE OR DECREASE, 5EPTEMBER 15, 1924, COMPARED WITH AUGUST 45, 
24, AND SEPTEMBER 15, 1923—Concluded 
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1See note 2, p. 56 


Table 2 shows for the United States average retail prices of speci- 
fied food articles on September 15, 1913, and on September 15 of each 
year from 1918 to 1924, together with percentage changes in Septem- 
her of each of these specified years, compared with September, 1913. 
For example, the price per pound of pork chops was 22.8 cents in 
September, 1913; 46.1 cents in September, 1918; 46 cents in Septem- 
ber, 1919; 50 cents in September, 1920; 37.6 cents in September, 1921; 
36.4 cents in September, 1922; 36.7 cents in Seitiember, 1923; and 
35.8 cents in September, 1924. 

As compared with the average cost in September, 1913, these 
figures show the following percentage increases: 102 per cent in 
September, 1918 and 1919; 119 per cent in September, 1920; 65 per 
cent in September, 1921; 60 per cent in September, 1922; 61 per cent 
in September, 1923, and 57 per cent in September, 1924. 

The cost of the various articles of food combined showed an increase 
of 43.3 per cent in September, 1924, as compared with September, 
1913. 
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TABLE 2.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER CENT abl 
OF INCREASE OR DECREASE SEPTEMBER 15 OF CERTAIN SPECIFIED yr ARS at food 
COMPARED WITH SEPTEMBER 15, 1923 : ld } 
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[Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers) 1994 
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1 Both pink and red. 3 8-ounce package. eee Ul 
2 15-16 ounce can. 4 28-ounce package, 6 See note 2, page 56. 924: Septe 
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Index Numbers of Retail Prices of Food im the United States 


N TABLE 4 index numbers are given which show the changes jy 
the retail prices of each of 22 food articles,t by years from 1997 
to 1923, and by months for 1923° and for January through Septem. 
ber, 1924. ‘These index numbers, or relative prices, are based on the 
year 1913 as 100 and are computed by dividing the average price o 
each commodity for each month and each year by the average price 
of that commodity for 1913. These figures must be used wit) 
caution. For example, the relative price of rib roast for the yea; 
1923 was 143.4, which means that the average money price for t|y 
year 1923 was 43.4 per cent higher than the average money price for 
the year 1913. The relative price of rib roast for the year 1922 was 
139.4, which figures show an increase of 4 points but an inerease of 
slightly less than 3 per eent in the year. 

n the last column of Table 4 are given index numbers showing 
the changes in the retail cost of all articles of food combined. } rom 
January, 913, to Deeember, 1920, 22 articles have been included in 
the index, and beginning with January, 1921, 43 articles have been 
used.‘ For an explanation of the method used in making the link 
between the cost of the market basket of 22 articles, weighted accord. 
ing to the average family consumption in 1901, and the cost of the 
market basket based on 43 articles and weighted according to the 
yn as in 1918, see Montuiy Lasor Review for March, | {21 

. 25). 
The curve shown in the chart on page 62 pictures more readily 
to the eye the changes in the cost of the food budget than do the 


index numbers given in the table. The chart has been drawn on 
the logarithmic scale, because the percentages of increase or decrease 
are more accurately shown than on the arithmetic scale. 





4See note 2, p. 56. 

5 For index numbers of each month, January, 1913, to December, 1920, see MONTHLY LABOR I 
for February, 1921, pp. 19-21, and for each month of 1921 and 1922 see MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 0! Feb- 
ruary, 1923, p. 69. 
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64 MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 
Retail Prices of Food jp 


VERAGE retail food prices are shown in Table 5 for 40 cities for 
1924. For 11 other cities prices are shown for the same dates. 
scheduled by the bureau until after 1913. 


TaBLe 5.—-AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL 













































































[The prices shown in this table are computed from reports sent monthly to the bureau by retail dealers 
| | 
Atlanta, Ga. Baltimore, Md. Birmingham, Ala 

| | 

j 
Article Unit . ie = 7" 

| Sept. 15— Aug.|Sept.| Sept. 15— Aug.'Sept.| Sept. 1S! aug Sept, 

gow ooo & SHR OP. . 15, | 15, — 15, 1} 15, | 
| 913 | 1923 | 1924) 1924 | 1913! 1903 wit 3 1913 | 1923} 124 | 1924) 
| hemi — — —| 
Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. Cte.| c,| Cts.| Cts.) Cts.| Cts.| 

Sirloin steak__........-- Pound.....- 24. 0} 35. 7| 35. 3} 34.7) 25.0) 40. 5) 40.2) 40.0) 28. 1] 38.0) 37.9) 37.4 
Round steak ...........-|..--- esata’ 21. 5| 32.2) 31. 9| 31. 6} 23.0} 37. 6| 36.2) 35.7) 22.5) 33.7) 33.1) 329 
REE SS 8, ERS ae 19. 6) 27.9) 26.8; 26.7) 19.0) 31.3) 31.1) 30.6, 20. 6) 27.8) 27.8) 25.9) 
Chuck roast.............|....- 46..1--. 16.0} 20. 5| 20.7] 20.7| 16.0] 20.6 20.9 20.8 16.3) 22.4! 21.4 M15 
Pee BO. nid vcdasodediadech es fea 9. 5) 12.1) 12.7) 12. 5) 12.6) 13. 5) 13.3) 13. 5 10. 5} 13.9) 13.8) 13,3 
| 
Pork chops..............]....- ae 24. 0) 33. 6! 33.4) 32.8) 22.0) 36.8) 33. A 37.0, 21.4) 33.2) 32.2) 32 
Bacon, sliced_.....-.-.--|----- BPwesens 33. 1) 36. 8) 36.4) 38.0) 26.5) 34.9) 35.3) 35.5, 35.0) 39.7) 38. 5) 39.5 
pO Peers Ber See 31. 0} 46. 3) 46. 6) 46.6) 32.0) 51.9) 52.0) 51.7) 32.5) 47.5) 46.0) 45.8 
Lamb, leg of...........-|-..-- ae aie 20. 0} 36. 7} 35. 7| 35.6] 19. 3! 37.2) 37.2) 37. 4) 23.3) 39.5) 36.4) 37.9 
SS OS He ee a 20. 5) 31. | 31. | 31. 2 21. 8) 37.0} 37 : <f 18. 0) 30. y 30. 6 31.9 
Salmon, canned, red.....|...-- ee ae 29.9) 29.9) 30.4)... 26.2) 26.4) 27.2... 30.0) 30.2 30.1 
DEM, Wee. 2ks ce cncced Quart__..... 10.0} 16.7) 16.0) 16.0) 8.7; 14.0 13.0 13.0 10.3) 18.5 185 19.9 
Milk, evaporated_.......| 15-16 oz. ean_|_.--- 14. 4) 13. 2) 13. 1)... 12.1) 11.0) IL.1)....-) 13.2) 12.5) 12.4 
BI cvintinatininaduewed Pound. ....- 39. 7} 56.9) 52.1) 52. 5) 38. 6) 58.9) 53.7) 53. 7 38. 8} 56.2, 51.8) 51.7) 
Oleomargarine--........'..-.. eee SS 32. ‘ 34. 0} 34. 2). ___ 27.9) 29. 3 = im 34. 2) 35.1) 35.3) 
| bbe 
Nut margarine..........|....- ee eee 26. 7; 26. 5) 27. 0)... 07.7 26. 8} 27.0).._.- 31. 6} 33.2 33.1 
MN s.....cccrdenitadabediodkeats ee ae 25. 0| 36.2) 32. 1) 33.1) 22. 5| 37.2) 34.3, 34.5) 23.0) 37.6) 33.5 33.3 
AAAI a. TE do_..---| 15.8) 188 19. 2) 20.0) 15.3) 17.9 20.0, 20.2) 15.3) 18 2 19.8 20.3 
Vegetable lard substitute |____- “Se yst hee | 21. 6} 24.2) 24.9). ___ 22. 4! 24.7) 24.8)_____ 20. 1} 21.6) 21.8 
Eggs, strictly fresh_..._- ae 33. . 42.2) 40.1) 45.3) 34.7) 47.3, 39.6, 47.2 32.6) 46.3) 42.4) 47.5 
} I i 

UE cccenrndgacchupnoad Pound _....- 5.9) 9. i 91) O11) 5. 5 8.7 8.9 8. 9 5.4) 88 88 93 
Ia A eS ee 8 3.4 5.0) 59 5.9 32 43 48 50 35 5.5 58 60 
of SRS ae Piiciacs 2.7, 3.8 41 43) 25 34 38 40 25 3.4) 41 43 
Rolled oats.............. sae wee Ste 9.1) 90 O22... 8.5 83) 8&4)... 9.3) 9.3 94 
oo | a 8-0z. pkg....j-.--- 9.8; 9.8} 10.3)... - = “4 O@..-.. 10. 0} 10. 1) 10.9) 
Wheat cereal__........-- 28-02. pkg...|.---. 26. 6) 25. 5| 25. 5)... 22, 3) 22.6) 22. 4)..__- 26. 4) 25.6 25.6 
DMGGIGES..n copesccosetes | ee Rees 21. 1) 21. 1) 21. 1)... 18. 8} 18. 0) 18. 7)_.__. 18. 9} 19.4) 19.5 
EE ee ere ae ith anac 8.6; 8.8] 9.7) 10.0) 9.0 9. 2) 9.8; 10.1] 8.2] 9.2) 10.4 10.8 
SN . , SSS Se COs .e052 ees tie Sik) ee 10.4' 9.3] 9. 6/_.__- 11. 9 11.3) 11.5 
Ps wincts sidieinhtlodinnd Sbaadend 2.3} 49 3.5) 3.5) L8i 40) 23] 24) 22) 45) 3.9, 3.7 
IE. .cnassapsedsdhhedresel SRS a 7.8} 8.2) 7. 9)..... 6.4) 6.6) 5.9}... 6.8} 7.6 7.0 
SDs ncitekinond.- cobediednnt Sin dicdbniiieke i ee BS aoe 4.7; 4.9) 4.4).._.. 6.8) 5.6) 5.3 
Beans, baked ..........- No. 2 can_-_-|_...-. 13. 6) 12. 1) 12. 1}... 11. 5} 11.3) 11.4). __- 14. 0} 13.3 13.6 
Corn, canned...........<je<e-- i ietheunalidatsiiied 15. 6} 15. 8) 15. 8}... 14. 7| 14. 8| 14, 8)... 16.9) 15.9 15.9 
Peas, canned... .....cccslecsee Divegesdinwuds 17. 6| 18. 8} 18, 8}_.... 16, 7} 17. 2} 17. 1}... 20. 6] 21. 5, 21. 
Tomatoes, canned.......|....-. Se eee 13. 3} 13. 6) 13. 5j....- 12.1) 12. 4) 12. 3}_.... 11. 9} 12.4) 12.5) 
Sugar, granulated __.. ._. Pound -....- 5.9' 9.8) 8.9) 9.2) 5.2) 89 7.5) 8.0} 5.8! 9.9) 8.7, 9.0 
SS ae See. 60. 0) 93. 7| 93. 3) 92. 6) 56. 0) 68. 0} 69. 0) 69. 8) 61. 3) 85. 9) 85.5 55.8 
ae oe 32. 0, 37. 5} 42.9) 43.3) 24.8) 32.7) 41. 1) 41. 4) 28. 8] 39. 1) 42. 2 _ 
NE an "OT Date 18. 5} 17. 6) 17. 4)... 17. 4; 16. 0} 16. A ssdilinal 20. 9} 20. 6) 20. 6) 
EM sien tctnn ages’ rR: SM 18. 8| 16. 8] 16.4|..__- 14. 6| 13. 7| 13. 6|---- 19, 2} 17.0) 17.1 
OS SES as Te ee 28. 3) 23. 1] 23. 1)..... 27. 7| 26. 4| 26. 7|..... 38. 1) 37. 4) 35.6 
EE eh 9 YS ON ¥ 45. 2) 44. 4) 44.4)... 57. 7) 48. 7) 48. 5)._._- 51. 0} 44. 5, 49.2 



































1 The steak for which prices are here quoted is called ‘“‘sirloin’’ in this city, but in most of the other cities 
included in this report it would be known as “‘ porterhuuse”’ steak. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD 65 
51 Cities on Specified Dates 


September 15, 1913 and 1923, and for August 15 and Séptember 15, 
with the exception of September, 1913, as these cities were not 


ARTICLES OF FOOD IN 51 CITIES ON SPECIFIED DATES 


As some dealers occasionally fail to report, the number of quotations varies from month to month] 














































































































. | 
Boston, Mass. Bar ~ | Buffalo, N. Y. Butte, Mont. | Charleston, S. C. 
Sept. 15— ¢ | | “| se t 15—| | | se t. 15— a 
Cops. Aug. | Sept.|Sept. Aug.|Sept.| © o- Aug.|Sept.| Sept.) Aug. | Sept.) "°P*- *°— Aug. |sept. 
15, 15, 15, | 15,| 15,'/-———;——| 15, | 15, 15, | 15, | 15, \ men £6 7 
y y “ pe 6 | 109 i 4 | ‘ 
1913 | 1923 | 2924 | 1924 | 1923 sont 1998 rons 1923 | 1924] 1924] 1923 | 1924 | 1924 1913 | 192g | 1924 | 1024 
eae Sova Dies Deed 1 bier ee tl a, 
| | ett 
| Cts, | Cts. | Cts. Cts. | Cts.| Cts. Cts. | Cts. Cts.| Cts.) Cts.| Cts. | Cts Cts. Cts Cts. Cts.| Cts 
| 135. 8) 464. 9) 4 64. 5) | 64. 8) 49.7) 48.3) 48. 1) 23.3, 40.1) 40.5) 39.9) 29.6) 30.5) 28.4) 21.4) 35.6) 33. 3] 32.8 
35.6) 56.2) 53.6) 52,4) 43.0) 40. 5) 40.7) 19.8) 33, 8) 34.1) 33.4) 24.8) 25.9) 24.0) 20.4) 31.9) 30.0) 30.0 
25.6) 40.2} 38.5) 37.9) 38.5) 35.7] 35. 5| 17.0) 28.5) 28.8] 28.7) 22.8! 23.0] 23.0) 20. 4| 28.8 25.0) 26.1 
8.7} 26.3) 25.1) 24.5) 27.5) 25.4) 26.1) 15.5 21.1) 21.5) 21.3) 16.6) 16.2) 15.7) 15.0) 21.3 19. 2| 19.4 
| =) 17.2; 16.2, 16.8) 11.9 10,7 10. 6) 11.5, 12.1) 11,7) 12.0) 10.5) 10. 8) 10. 4 eat 14.1; 13. 3) 13.8 
| | | | | | 
| 25.0} 39.4) 37.7) 38.8 39.2 37.5] 38.7, 23.0 39.7] $7.3 78.7| 34.0! 33.2) 31.1) 25.0) 33.8) 31.7] 31.7 
| 25.8) 37.4) 38.4) 38.8) 44.7 43.1) 43.2) 23.3 33.4) 32.0) 32.7) 48.2) 46.8) 47.3) 27.0) 35.3) 33.9) 35.0 
32.0} 52.7) 53.1) 53.3) 54.4) 52.3) 52.4) 28.0 46,6) 47.2) 46.9) 51.8) 52.0) 53.0) 28.8 40.8) 43. 5) 43.1 
20.5) 40.8} 39.9) 38, 6) 40.9) 39, 1] 38.8) 15.3) 33.2) 82.0) 31.6) 33.5) 37.2) 34.7) 22.5) 41. 7| 39. 4| 39.3 
26.2} 39.2} 38.9) 40,2) 39.0 38.1 aie, 21.0, 35,0) 34.9) 35.0) 30.1) 30.3) 31. 1) 21,9) 86.6) 35. 2) 35. 1 
ae---| 20.2} 29.6} 29.8] 29.9 29.9) 29.9)..__- 7.2 27.1] 27.6! 38.5, 37.2} 37.2\._-.-| 25.8] 26.5] 26,9 
8.9} 14.9} 13.9] 14.9] 15.0 14.0) 15.0) 8.0, 13.3). 12,0] 13.0, 14.3) 14.3] 14.3] 12.0) 18.0) 18. 5) 18.5 
oe 12.8} 11.6] 11.6) 12.5 11.4) 11.4/..-.. 11.8) 10.5] 10.5; 12.5) 10.6] 10.6)_____| 12.0) 10.6] 10.6 
37.4) 55.0} 49.7) 49.0) 55.7) 50,8] 50.7] 35.8) 55. 1| 46.9) 47.2) 55.5) 46.8) 47.3) 37.0) 53.1) 48.1) 47.3 
-ese--| 30,7] 32.3] 31.8] 28.3! 30.0) 30. 8|....- 28. 4| 29. 6| mah ie & we Se Hon ae 30. 6] 30.8 
Si de 26.4) 28.1) 28.9) 26.3 28. 0| - sine 27.1) 27.6, 27.6) 32.7) 33.6 33. 6)- -.-| 28. 5} 31. 5) 31.5 
| 22.4) 38.6) 36.5) 36.3) 39.0 38. 7) 38.1) 19.5 36. 7/ 35. 2) 35. 1| 38.3! 37.3) 37.3) 20.5, 34.9) 29. 8) 30.3 
| 15.8} 181) 19.4) 20.4) 17.2 18.5) 19.0) 14.4) 17.0 18,6 19.3, 20.2) 22.1) 22.4) 15.3) 18.9] 19. 6] 20.9 
-----| 24.31 22.0) 23.7) 23.3) 25, 1) 25. 8)_____ 22. 5| 25.0! 25.1) 26.3) 27.3) 28.6)._...| 22.2) 25. 6! 25.8 
7.1) 71.6) 69.0) 75.7) 66.3 58.6) 63. " 33. 8 60.9) 44.8) 57.4) 54 | 50 : 55. 0} 33. 3) 37 5 41. 6) 49.7 
| } 
5.9) 84 8.5) 8.5 8.6 84) 85) 56 84) 84 8.4 9.6) 9.6 9.6) 6.4 10.2) 10.7/ 10.7 
3.7 5.0 5. 7) 5.6 4.5) 5.2) 5.2) 3.0) 40°49 49 5.1) 5.6) 5.6) 3.8) 59 61) 61 
8.5) 52) 5.3) 5.4 7.1) 7.3) 7.0) 26) 37) 44 46 40) 45) 48) 26 3.1) 3.9) 40 
---| $8} 9.0) 91 83) 84) 84)... 7.7) 7.4 80 68) 7.0) 7.1).-...| 95) 93) 93 
Lapa “ a 9.9, 9.5) 92 sas ican * 8.9 9.6) 11.9) ms 12.0)...__| 10,0} 10.0) 10.7 
| | | i 
n---| 246) 24.1) 24.2 23, 5) 23.4) 23. 3).._..] 23.9] 23.9 23.9, 28.3) 27.8! 28.0 ee 25.0) 25.0) 25. 4 
au---| 23.4) 23.0) 22.9) 24.0) 23. 1) 23.0).._._/ 21.5) 20.7 20.8) 21.3) 20.5) 20.2)..__.| 20. 2) 20,0, 20.0 
9.4 11. 1) 11.1] 11.2) 10.1) 10.6) 10.7) 9.3) 8.9 9.9 9.8 10.1) 10.0) 10.8 5.5) 6.6) 80 81 
be. 10.4) 10.3} 10.3 11.4) 10.3) 10.6).....| 10.9, 9.5, 9.6 11.0} 10.7] 10.7/.-__| 11.8) 11.1] 10.5 
17) 3.3) - 2.4 ate 2.3) 2.3] 20 a Beinn 26 SD ae 2.3; 3.65 29 28 
os 7.0! 7.2; 5.9 6.6) 6.6) 6.3)_._.- 6.9] 7.1 5.8 4.8| 7 5. 1]. ...| 5.4] 6.5) 5.8 
etal 6.0) 65.1) 48 611 40) 43]....) 64 3.5 28 3.5] 56 46)---..1 5.7] BL 46 
ball 14.7) 14.0, 14.0) 11.8) 12,3) 12.3)_._..) 11.2) 10.4) 10.5) 17.5{ 15.7] 15. 7|---.- 11.0) 10. 4; 10.5 
ni 19.5} 19.2) 19.2) 18.9) 19.1) 19. 1).._._| 14.6) 15.9) 15.8) 15.0) 15.7) 16. 1)...../ 143, 14.8) 14.8 
wens 21. 4 on or a1. 5) 21. 2| 21, 4)._._.| 15.6] 16.6] 16.8) 16.0) 16.44 16.4).._.. 17.9 18.3) 18.3 
| 
ath 12.7) 12.7; 12.6) 13.5) 14.0) rr 13, 4| 14.0) 14.0) 14.9 14.6 14.3.....' 10.8 10.7) 10.8 
5.6) 9.5) 7.9 85) 95 7.7) $2 5.6) 9.4) 7.7] 83) 11.9) 10.6! 16.6) 5.4 90 7.7] 8.0 
58.6) 69.7} 68.8, 68.8) 58.3) 58.6) 58.4) 45. 0) 62. 4) 65.0) 64.3) 82.5) 85.6; 85.0) 50.0 70.7) 70.3) 70.3 
33.0) 43.2) 49. 7 50. 3| 35.7) 41.7) 42. 5 29, 3} 35.2) 41.3) 42.4) 45. ‘ 51.8) 53.5) 26,3 33.1) 36.3] 37.1 
} | - | | | 
pstaall 18.9) 17.2 16.9 18.3, 17.3] 17.8).....| 18.9) 16.8 16.6 20.0} 18.9) 18.2)....., 18.7) 14.6) 15.0 
sted 16.0] 14.8 14.6) 16.7| 15. 2) 15. 4)..-.| 15.0) 14-1] 13.9) 20.0) 18.7] 17.0).._._| 17.0) 14.8) 14.8 
peseed 48.8) 47.3, 44.1) 37.0) 35.0) 35.0/_____| 45. 0| 39. 6) 40.0) * 15. 2)? 15.0)? 14.7|.....| 40. 7| 39, 3) 35.7 
picons 54.3 6.9 “as aa 51.2 a6. ¢. | 54. 4) 50. 6) 56. 7) 0.9) #0. 8 42. 1|_....| 46.3) 40.0) 38.0 
} | | 
*Per pound. 
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| Colt t 
Chicago, MT. Cincinnati, Ohio Cleveland, Ohio oO hic 
Ps ic J i - | - ‘ i 
Article | Unit |; Sept. 15— Aug.|Sept. Sept. 15—| aug lgept. Sept. 15— |, _ sept. AUg. 
ar baa 15, | 15, —/ 15, | 6, |-—— | 15, 5, | 15, 
| | 1913 | 1923 | 1924} 1924) 1913 | 1923 | 1924 | 1924) 1913 | 1993 | 1924 
Leanne on shames ated 210 13 page prs ah ge 2! | wagonan free: | 
Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. cts.| cts.| cts.| cts} cts.| 
Sirloin steak............- | Pound....-- 24. 3} 43. 0) 41. 6} 41. 5) 23. 7| 36.5) 36. 1) 35. 1) 25. 4) 38. 2) 3s. 
Round steak.............|.....do....... 21. 4} 32.7} 32.8} 33. 0) 21. 2} 32.8) 32. 0) 31. 3) 22.9) 31. 6} 3: 
os SE Sop Sc osaied | BSH 20. 3} 31. 4] 31. 4) 31. 6] 18. 5) 28.7) 27.9) 27.9] 18.9) 26.4) : 
Chuek roast_.........--- Base do_....._| 15. 9} 21.0} 20-8} 21. 1) 14. 5] 18.8} 18. 6! 18.5) 16. 9} 20. 
SS SESS Ge | yy B04...<. 11. 9} 12.0} 12.9} 12. 8) 11.7 M4. 1) 13. 8} 13.9) 11.7} 11. 
Pork chops... ....--.-.-.|----- Se....25. 21. 8) 34. 6) 31.9) 34.1) 22.7) 37.3) 33. | 35. 5) 24. 
Bacon, sliced.....-------|----- Oe...cei | 32.6] 44.9] 43.2) 43. 1/ 26.0) 33.9) 32.5) 34.1) 29. 
Ham, sliced_...--.....-.|..--. a toe | 32. 2} 48. 8] 48. 7| 48.3) 29.8) 47.9) 49.1) 49. 0} 37. 
oS A es eet ye ne 19. 9} 37. 4} 36.3) 36.3} 16. 8} 32. 9) 33. 1) 32. 6} 13. 
le AN i SHB Be as | 19. 2} 33.8) 33.9] 34.7) 26.0 4 35. 2} 34. 9} 21. 
' 
Salmon, canned, red __-__|__--- | See Se ee). 33. 5] 32. 5] 32. 5|.._..| 28. 0} 28.3) 28. 3)_.___ 
Milk, fresh__._....._..-- Quart_______| 8.0} 14.0] 14.0} 14.0) 8 0) 12.0) 16.0) 10. 0 8. 
Milk, evaporated______-_- 15-16 02. can_|_____ 11. 5} 10. 7] 10. 6).___- 11. 6} 10. 2) 10. 1)____- 
SO Rae Pound _____- 35. 3| 53. 1] 45. 7| 45. 4) 38.0) 53.5) 46.3] 46.9) 38.3 
Oleomargarine.__._.._..|...-- “SOR el REY 25. 9| 27. 1) 27 | 2s 30. 5 31. 5 -_ ee 
Nut margarine--_-._..-_.-|--..- . _ ae ES 24. 7| 25. 0} 25. 2). .--- 27.8; 29.1) 29. 6).__-- 
9 “gO a ania KR Be 06.2225). 25. 7| 40. 0| 38. 8| 39. 2| 21. 0} 38. 6) 33.6) 34.6) 24.0 
oS PA Rae PEE BB do... 15. O| 17. 1] 19.0} 19.8) 14.3) 17.4) 18.4) 18.6) 16.4 
Vegetable lardsubstitute__}____- G0. 222521. 034 24. 3) 25.7) 26.1)... _- 23. 8) 25.1] 25. 3}... -- 
Eggs, strictly fresh... Dozen... ._-- 30. 4) 46. 1) 43.8) 50.8) 30.1! 42. 2) 36. 5) 45. | 36. 8 
ERS ee eso Pound ____-- 6.1} 9.7] 9.7; 9.9) 48 “x 8.4, 8.5) 5.6 
Re ees ee do... 29 41) 46 47) 3.3) 45) 50} 51) 3.2 
Corn meal___.__._...._._|_.-.- @e.<::!. 2.8] 5.5) 5.6 5.7} 27] 34) 41) 42) 29 
Rolled oats.._...-._.._--}.---- Re 8.6 84) 84 - 8.7) 84) 85).._-- 
Corn Tiakes.:-........... 8-oz. pkg-_--}..__- 9.2} 91) 9. 6) _-.- pie 9.3) 9. 52... 
Wheat cereal_.._._..___- a we: 23. 4) 23. 5} 23. 5).__.- 23. 5 23. 2) 23. 3 sik. 4% 
ee ee Pound - -..--|....-. 18. 5} 17, 8! 17. 9).__-- 16. 6) 15.9! 16.0).....} 19.4 
PRET: Be do_...__| 9.0] 10.2} 10.8] 10.8) 88] 9.0) 10.2) 10. 5 9.0) 9.0 
Beans, navy...........--|----- WO..5.02-1i 10.6, 9.7) 9.9)..__- 10.0} 7.8 82)... 4 
Rae Oey. Kf. BUR on 1.8 3.3) 28) 26 24 ae 2.5 24 20) 40 
Sei os Ale fo: bed SP ROA AR ES 2 5.9} 6.3) 6 1)... 6.0) 5.6 seal .. 5.9 
SOR ae ae _ BUE Bae 2 3.8, 4.1) 3.8)... 4.7) 25) 4.12)-._.. 4.6 
Beans, baked......._.-_- No. 2 can.___|____- 12. 9| 12.8) 12.7\____- 11.4) 11.1) 11.2)-___- 12.9 
Oerm, canned... .2.......-|-.2:edo..2-.--)- 222. 15. 4} 15.9} 15. 9/___.- 13. 8} 14.4) 14. 6)____- 15. 6 
Peas, canned.._........-}...-- “Seis Ree 16. 8} 17.8} 17. 9)..... 16.9} 17.1) 17. 3]-..-- 16.7 
Tomatoes, canned__..___|___-- ee _.-.-| 14.0) 14. 3) 14. 3)_.... 12.7} 13.2) 13. 2)..__. 13. 6 
Sugar, granulated ______- Pound _____- 5.2) 9.1) 80) 82) 5.6 96) BO 84 5.6 9.5 
PS CR ee — “ENETE 55. 0| 72. 6} 72. 1| 72.8) 60.0) 72. 5) 74. 2) 74.2) 50.0) 68.1 
MGI 2s <5 cesisa.,ceh--t>2 do_....-- 30. 7| 38. 0} 43.9) 45. 7| 25. 6) 32.9) 38. 5) 39.7] 26. 5] 39.4 
SE ee eae oe A a FG. 20. 6} 18. 6) 18. 8}... 18. 5} 17. 4| 17. 7|..... 18.8) 17.7} 17.7 
Se! ets OEM EL 17. 3} 16. 6| 16. 2)... _- 17. 1] 15. 4) 15. 1)_...- 16. 7| 15.0) 15 
Se 2 ee Dozen.......|...-- 39. 0} 40. 2) 41. 0)____- 42. 3) 37. 5) 37. 1)....- 51.9) 44. 3) 45.7) 
Oranges...............--}....- SLURS RES. 52.7) 50.0) 54. 1)____- 50, 2) 43. 7| 46. 8|....- 52. 6} 45. 8) 49.7! 









































1 The steak for which prices are here quoted is called ‘‘rump” in this city, but in most of the othe: * Per pou 


included in this report it would be known as “‘ porterhouse”’ steak. 
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CLES OF FOOD IN 51 CITIES ON SPECIFIED DATES—Continued 













































































—S as a es ee — is 
olattiney Dallas, Tex. | Denver, Colo. | Detroit, Mich. Fall River, M 
1i | | 
os eda Cea SA Tt | ; } 
Loryt ae } | Qo 1h! iQ lan te 
sept. Aug. Sept.| Sept. 15 Aug Sept.| Sept. 16 Aug.'Sept.| ° ept. 15 Aug. Sept.| ept. | Ay 3e] 
lah, | 15, BG, | 15, || 15, | 15, | —— —! 15 | 15, | , | 15, 
| 1923 | 1924 | 1924] 1919! 1993 1924 | 1924 1913 | 1933 | 1924] 19241 1913 | 1993 | 1924 | 1924] 1919! :q99| 1924 | 1924 
= | ect eee! | =o 
oo cae at i)! aa). Te] wo it b | é ! paz j ror 7 j ?, } 
(ts. Cts | Cts.| Cts.} Cts. Cis. | Cts. | Cts, | Cts, | Cts.| Cts.) Cta.' Cte.) Cts.\ Cts.) Cts.) Cte Cts.) Os. 
| a | 39. 1) 39. 1] 23. O} 33. 9} 33. 8] 33. 8) 24. 3) $2.4) 33. 5) 31.0) 26.3, 40. 4) 40. 5) 39. 4/135, 6}!61. 3)? 60. 3)! 59. 8 
| 99 6| 33. 7| 33. 8} 21. 3} 30. 3} 2 8) 29 " 21. 4) 28. 5! 29. 6} 26.9) 21.0) 32. 3) 32. 7] 32.0] 28.4) 44.6] 43.8] 43.9 
| 27.8} 29. 8} 30. 0} 20. 8} 26. 4) 28. 0} 28. 0} 17. 8| 23. 3) 23. 6] 22. 7: 20. 0; 28. 4) 28. 4) 27. 9) 23. 2! 30.6) 28.5) 27.9 
9}. 1} 23. 3} 23. 7] 16.9) 21. 1) 21. 6 22.1) 15. 8! 17. 3) 18.0) 17.1) 15.0 21. 1] 20.7} 20. 5} 18.4) 22.1 21. 8} 21.8 
| 13.0} 14.9) 15. 2) 13.2] 16.9) 15. 5) 16.5 rat? 10. 3} 10.0; 11.0 12.0} 12. 5! 12.0 i2.7; 13.8) 1 
isn 
| } } | | ~| ~! | 
| 33. 1) 31. 9} 33. X} 22. O} 33. 8} 32.0; 32. 5) 20. 4} 36. 4; 34. 2) 34.6) 22.3. 40 | 36. 7} 38. 5) 22.2} 34.11 32.8) 33.9 
| 99 3) 39. 2} 41. 3) 38. 3] 37. 9} 41. 5) 42. 7) 29.0) 42.9! 40.9) 41. 5! 24.7) 41. 5] 37.1) 38.7) 25.7) 36.9) 33.3) 33.3 
| 46, 6} 48. 3) 46. 9} 32. 5) 50.0 50. 6) 50. 6) 33. 3) 50. 5) 49. 3) 49. 5) 27.0) 51 3] 51.6) 51. 7} 33.0; 48.1! 47.4! 47.9 
35. 3| 43. 0} 41. 0} 23. 3] 41. 3) 40. 8 40. 0} 16. 0} 35. 9 36. 1) 35. 9) 16.0) 39.0) 38. 4| 37. 4) 19. 2) 41.0 40.8) 41.1 
| 39 0| 34.2) 33. 6| 18. 7| 28.6) 28.2) 28.9) 19.7) 28.9 30.3) 28.9) 20.5) 36 3) 35. 6| 36.7] 24.5 42.9) 41.8] 42.8 
| 
| 31. 6] 31. 6} 31. 8{----- 30. 2 31.4) 31.4)..__.| 33. 4| 32.61 32.6. 30. | 29. 4; 29.9 31.6: 30.8 30.9 
13. 0) 12. O| 12. 0} 10.0) 15.0) 15.0) 15.0) 8.4) 11. 7} 11.7) 11.7 8.0) 15.0] 14.0 14.0 9.0 14.0) 13.4) 14.0 
| 11.8} 11. 0} 10. 7}... _} 14. 0} 13.4) 13. 3}_.-__} 11.7} 10. 6 16.5 11.8} 10. 5} 10.4 13.4; 12.3) 12.3 
| 53. 3) 46. 3] 45. 7] 38. 3) 54 4) 49. 9) 49. 3] 38. 6) 50. 5) 42.1) 42.8 35.9) 55. 5) 47.1) 47.2) 35.3) 52.5) 48.8) 48.5 
98. 0} 30. 0} 30 3|_._._| 30.0) 35.0) 35.0!___._| 29.3] 32.5] 31.4_. 29. 0} 30. 2! 30.2 31.7] 31.7) 31.3 
fs 4 | 
25, 9] 29. 2) 29. it 31. 3| 33. 1} 33. 1)....-] 28. 7] 20.4] 20.5... 26.8] 27.3! 27.51 27.71 30.0! 29.7 
| 35.6] 33. 3} 34 4] 20. 0} 35.9 32.8! 32. 2} 26. i] 39. 2} 36. 7| 37.3. 20.7 37.9} 35.01 35.1) 23.2 38.8) 38.4] 379 
15.8] 18. 1) 19. 1) 16.5} 21. | 23. 3) 23.7! 16. 5] 19.0} 20. 4] 20.6. 16.9) 18. 5} 19. 2} 20. 4] 15.3! 17.6) 18.9) 19.1 
22. 6} 25. 1} 25. 3}.....} 20. 3} 23. 1) 23. Of. 21. 5} 26, 2} 26. 1)- 23.7) 25.9) 25.9 24.6} 26.0) 26.0 
39. 7} 36. 8| 42. 7|_.-..] 40.9} 38.2) 46.3) 32 > 6] 40.0] 43.7 32.0) 48. 1; 42.8 49. 1) 46.9! 70.2) 60.1) 740 
| | j ! i i } | | | | 
1.7 7.7 7.8 5.3} 8&7) 8&7) 87 55 7.391 7717.9 56 86 88! sal 62 oa! gel 88 
41} 47) 49) 3.2) 44 49 49 26 3.71 40) 40 31 40) 4647 34 49) 5.2) 53 
$3) 4.0) 4.2) 3.3) 37) 46 5.0, 26) 32 36 38 28) 45) 48) 52 35 61 7.2} 7.2 
| 9. 1| 9.5) 9. 4... 10. 7) 10. 3) 10. 5). | @Y 9. 0} .9.0;.....| 88) 90 90 9 7] 0 5 96 
10.6} 9.7) 9. 7---.- 11.0 98 10.5|_-_._.| 9.9] 10.0) 10.1 911 89 96 0.0} 10.0) 10.6 
| j } | 
4. 2| 24. 1) 24, 3|...__] 25. 1) 25.4) 25. al .-.-| 24. 7] 24. 6] 24.6 24.3| 23.7) 23. 7/_. 26. : 26.3) 26.7 
| 19.4) 19. 7) 20, 0}... 21. 1) 21.0) 21. 4)__.__| 20. 6} 19. 8! 20.4 _. 19.1 19. 4) S &:---.| Ba Bsa wR 
| 10.2} 10.3} 11.2} 9.3} 10.0) 11.6) 11.6) 86! 9.6] 10.2] 102 8 4) 9.4) 9.8) 10.1) 10.0) 10.2} 10.6) 10.4 
197) 8. 0) 8. 9} _- 11. 5} 11. 5) 11. 9}_..__} 12. 4] 10.9} 10.8 _- 9.6) 7.9} 8&3). 10.7} 9.9) 10.1 
2227, 26 28 42 47 44 Ls! 29 277 23 19) 32 229 2 19 37 22 23 
12.4 9 7. G..... 7.0) 7.4) 7.1... 4.7) 59 4.9. 6.1, 6.4) 5.2) 6. ol 7. 2! 6.2 
45 £9) 6.5)... 5.4) 6.3) 5.9)_.- 253 23 23 6.0; 3.4] 3.5 --| 4.7 4.9 4.6 
13. 6} 13. 5} 13. 4). 14, 4; 15.0) 15. 0)_. 14, 5} 13. 8} 13.8) _- 11.9} 11. 6} 11. 9 | 13.0] 12.6) 12.6 
| 12.6 13. 6} 14. Oj... --- 16. 1) 18. 1} 17. 8}..--- 14. 8} 14. 8} 15.0. 14.8) 15. 7} 15. 8! -| 16.1] 16.4) 16.4 
| 4.7 16. O} 15, 7] _- 21.1 21. 8 21. 8}. 16. 4) 16. 9) 16.7) _ 16. 5} 17.3] 17. 4j..... 17.7; 18.8) 18.6 
| 13 ) 13. 8} 14. 2).. 14. 2 14 : 14. 6)_. | 13. 4] 14. 6} 14. 7)..-__| 12.7) 13 ; = | 13.8} 13.8) 14.1 
| 28) 8.3) 8 7] 5.9) 10.2} 9.3) 9.5) 5.9) 10.2) 9.2) 95 5.7] O95 7 8.3} 5.7; 9.8) 8.4) 87 
77. 5} 78. 9} 80. 8) 66.7) 92. 3} 98. 6) 98. 6) 52. 8) 66. 9) 67. 6] 67.3 43.3) 62.4) 64.0) 64.0) 44.2) 59.4) 59.6) 59.6 
46.9} 43. 9} 45. 0] 36. 7] 42. 5) 52.0) 52. 0] 29. 4) 36. 2) 42. 9) 43.0, 29.3) 38.0) 43. 5] 44. 5) 33.0) 39.8] 45. 2) 45.8 
| 19. 5) 17. 9} 20. 3j_.... 20. 5} 20. 0} 20. 0}... .- 20. 3} 18. 0} 18.4 ..-_- 18. 2 18.0} 18.6]__...| 17.5} 15.5] 15.7 
| 15.9) 15. 4) 15. 2)..-.- 18, 2} 16. 9} 16. 9)..-_- 18. 1} 14. 8} 14. 9)_.-_. 16. 5 15.3 18 3).-.-- | 18.0} 16.1) 16.5 
3, 4] 39. 0} 38. 3}. .... 33. 3} 31. 3} 31. 3}... 272. 4/211. 8/211. 8)... 36. 9} 33.0) 33. 0)..-../211.0) 29.6) 79.4 
50. 4 42, 3} 45. 4)... 53. 6} 47, 1) 48. 1)____. 50, 2} 40.7] 43. 6)... 51. 7) 48. 6] 49. 8}..... 48.9) 39.3) 41.0 
} | | 





?Per pound. 
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cities included in this report it would be Known as “‘porterhouse” steak. 
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Houston, Tex.} Indianapolis, Ind. | Jacksonville, Fj, 
ai | 
° — | | | 
Article Unit Sept |Aug.|Sept | Sept. 15— Aug. Sept | Sept. 15— re Sent! 
15, 15, 15, 15, | 15, 15, | 15 q 
1923 | 1924 | 1924 1913 | 1923 1924 | 1924 1913 | 1923 1924 | 19:4) Load 1923 | 
iano St: Lk. a\i0' So , | 
| | a oS a = 
Cts.| Cis. | Cts.| Cts.) Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. Cn,| (Ys - '¢ 
Sirloin steak_........-.....--- Pound-..... 29. 6) 28. 8} 28. 5) 26.0) 38. 9) 37. 7) 36.9) 25.8) 33.8) 35.0) 34) OH. 80 21 3 
Round steak........-..------- b= > MO contin i 28. 9| 28. 5| 27. 3} 25. 2} 38. 1) 36. 1) 35. 6) 21. 5} 28.8) 28. 91 7g MMBEE! o0°Q) 3 
BD GR dn ean ie en cndeinks Beales 00.5358 23. 9} 22. 9} 22. 5| 17. 8| 26. 3} 26.9) 26. 6| 22. 5] 26.0 27.0) x74 a8 or Ol 2 
CE BOO <5 | se tis atte Shs Hee es G0.2-a<% 18. 9} 17.9) 16.7) 16. 3) 22. 7) 22. 4) 22. 4) 15.0) 17.0) 18.0) ing 4 18.71 2 
St Re (a? OE US do.......| 15. 3) 14.8} 14.4) 12.5} 14.4) 14.0) 14.3) 11.4) 10.7) 10. i 10.6 10.8 1 
Pork chops..........--..-..+-|...-- | 31. 8} 31. 3} 31. 5) 22. 8) 35. 6] 33.4) 35.1) 23. 5) 30.0 30.6 30.4 ‘ cp 2 
MOOR NCO 6 5: ci sks die bm de Bes ed ee oe 44. 7| 41.8) 42.1 =s 36. 9) 33. 4) 35. 7) 29. 0} 35.0, 33.8) 35.) 3| 42. 6 4 
eer are ee ae ree 45. 4) 45. 0} 46. 9) 31.7] 50.0) 47.7 47.2 30. 3} 43.8) 43.9) 45.9 + 46.9) 4 
Lamb, leg of......-.....-.---- ___.-d0_.-.---| 35. | 33. 0} 33. 0 20. 7] 39. 2} 39. 2| 40.0, 20. 81 35.0 33.8) m4 3} 323i 3 
ERE YS VAY 0.......| 33.8) 31. 4] 34. 6| 21.0) 33. 3] 32.9) 33.0) 23. 51 33.5, 33.1] 49 MOS Soo 
Salmon, canned, red._....-.-..|..-.- GB..2<<04 30. 6; 29. 5) 30. 0)... -- 37.0) 34. 3) 34. 3)._._- 30. 8) 30.5! 30 } | 93.01 g 
Milk, fresh .................--} Quart......- 15. 3} 15. 3} 15.3) 8. 0} 12. 0} 12.0) 12.0) 12.3) 16.3) 18.7) 197 93 13.3) 1 
Milk, evaporated............- 15-1602. can_j 12. 8} 12. 2) 11. 4).___- U6 10. lj 10. 1)____- 12. 7| 11.8 121 Pp | 12.0) 1 
_ beens Pound --_._. 54. 3} 48. 1] 47. 8) 36. 8) 55.1) 45. 1) 45.9) 39.8) 53.9 50.1) 499 MBG a sel a 
Oleomargarine............-..-|.---- do......- 32. 5| 31. 4} 31. 6)... 29. 4| 31. 0} 31. * din 29. 4| 30.4) 904 MBP") 97-9 
Deas eerpetine . . .. 5 costes ae 29. 3} 30. 5] 31. 2)..._- 27. 2} 29.8! 30. 6)____. 27. A R.0 #9 we 7 ¢ 
Ee eee ae eee 34. 6) 31, 1) 31. 3) 21. 3) 36. 5) 32. 9) 33.6, 22. 5) 34.9) 30.4 299 m1 8 38.3) ¢ 
OO ite hi xo ict od A> 10 2 do.--..--] 19. 9 20. 7] 21. 0} 15. 2 15. 3) 17. 5) 18. 3) 15.5) 18.0 19.1 20) MME is 7) 1 
Vegetable lard substitute -----|__..- 9 .4200-- 17. 3} 19. 6 19. 7}_.__- 24. 0} 25. 3) 25. 3}. __. 23. 4) 23.6) 2.7) | 93. 8! § 
Eggs, strictly fresh_..........- Dozen.....-- 38. 4; 37. 6] 43. 7) 30. 4) 40. 8) 34. v] 36. 7| 5L ¥ 45. 5 50. 9 be 8 38.8) 3 
oe eet EAS pia Ball = Pound. ..... 7.1 7.5) 80 5.1) 85 85! 85) 6.2) 10.1 10.2 10: 7.9 
ae eee ee Bviripnd 4.5) 5. 5.1, 3.2) 44 5. 6.1) 3.8) 5.3) 5.7) 6.7 41 
So eae eee See 3.8 48) 5.0 26 3.4 41) 42) 31) 36 41) 42 98) 4.5 
Rolled DRG iin dp oc chcioctivd- deeb «daa do sachin hd ao as 8.7 9. 9. 2) a 7.6 7.7 7. 6, i alien 9.3) 9.2) 9 2 g 9 
Corn Sakes...........5...--.- 8-oz. pkg.-.-| 9.7) 9.8) 101...) & 38} 90 10. ‘| med 9. y 9. 6 10.0 "10, 21 
Wheat cereal. ..............-. 28-on. pkg...) 23.9 24. 3] 24.2)... 23.9) 24. 5) 25.0 24,4) 24.8 25.3 95.41 § 
i aa ee Pound - -___- 19. 9 19. 1) 19. 3,_-.__- 18. 5} 19. . 19. 4; 19.5) 19.4 | on. 4) 
YE REET ee 5 5 1p Sa? 7.7; 94 96 9.2) 10.2] IL 8.6) 9.5) 95 1g 9| 
Beans, navy-..--.-..---------|---+- @0.....- - 10. 6} 10, 6} 10. 5). ___- 10.0) 8. 11. 1; 10.9) 10.8 10.5 
MD cokindttenncccetbdhe det «aie do.......| 44 4 “" 20 82 2 44) 3. 7| 3.6 2.7 
I sd: tadhintetnechens ne alineinadtte ane Thee Fh} ew } he 7.0: 6.! , § 5 7.5 14 6.7 
OO a ee eee do.......| 49 5 &2..... 4.5) 3. 6.4) 5.3) 49 145 
Beans, baked... _._........... No. 2can_--} 13. 2) 13. 1) 13.2). __- 13. 2} 13. 11. 5} 11.5) 11.5 14.3); 
Corn, canned... -..........-.-|----- do... 18, 8) 15, 4} 15.4). .-_- 13, 6} 14. 16. 4) 17.9 17.9 liao 
So) SRE Sie o....... 17. 8) 18, ys ome 16. 0} 16. my 19.2, 18.8 154) 
‘Tomatoes, canned ----.....---/..-.- do_.....- 11.9 12.7] 12.9).....- 14.0) 14. 11.0) 11.3) 11.7 13.8]. 
Sugar, granulated_............ Pound -_._-- 91) 823 85 60 99 8: 9.7; 8.7 8&9 50 9.8) 
shana tera onttin ga = dp oi - i -----G0__....-| 70. 3 78. 7} 73, 2; 60.0) 77. 1) 79. 3 86. 5| 92.2) 92.2 79.6) 
| ES Ey Aa pt Ore do......-. 32. 9} 39. 3} 39. 8) 30. 0) 38, 2) 44. y 44. 5) 44.8 8 39.41. 
el lle aaa ail +" ee ol do....... 17.2 19. Of 18. 7... 19. 6 20. 19. 6 18. 5 18,2 18.6 
BOIINS 24.242 cvenn-- ~~ 42-45 -+- fos -4* do....... 16.9} 16.0) 16.°1)_.... 17. 8} 16. 18.8} 17.0 16.6 18.9 
0 eS ees ere» Dozen -- ....| 30. 5,29. 5} 30.0... .}| 31. 3) 30, 33. 0} 26. 3) 2&8 W129): 
OFANGNS. . - ..-..2----- 2-52 5+ hs - <> do.......| 45.3) 37. 5} 41. 1)_---- 48.9) 40, 58. 7} 53.0; 60.0 | 50.31. 
1 The steak for which prices are here ed is called “sirloin” in this city, but in most of the other _ 
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RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD 


CLES OF FOOD IN 51 CITIES ON SPECIFIED DATES--Continued 
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1 The steak for which 
included in this report it 


S are here quoted is called ‘‘sirloin’’ in this city, but in most of the other cities 
would be known as “‘porterhouse’’ steak. 
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continued 




















Philadelphia, Pa. | Pittsburgh, Pa. Portland, Me. Portland, Oreg. Providence, R. I 
——— —_—_——- 
| s Sept. 15—| | | | Sept. 15— Sept. 15 
pept. 16 _|Aug.|Se — | Aug.|Sept. iSept. Aug.|Sept.| ty we —_ ; | Aug. Se ept 
_—| 1 | 5 | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, |———— | 5, | 
| > ? 9 9) ( c “ 
woi3 | 1923 Sale 1913 | 1923 1924 i 1924 1913 1923 | 1994 11924 1913 | 1923 1924 1924 
| | 
ipa i at ~ -. a ho. | i-ee wang 
(ts.| Cts. | Cte. | Cts. | Cts. Cts.| Cts. Cts. Cts.'| Cts.) Cts.| Cts. Cts. Cts.) Cts. Cts.| Cts.) Cts Cts 
1L7 I5L. 3/4 52, 9 ESL. 9 27.7) 45.0) 46.2) 46. 0)' 60. 8)' 60. 5/159. 7 23.9 28.1! 28.5) 28.0 40 2|'69. 9 170. 5)! 69. 6 
W.1| 40.8) 41.5) 41.2) 24 7 36.9 37.6) 37.2, 47.6) 46.9 46.8) 21.4 25. 1| 25.4) 25.0 31.6) 51.2 47.3 47.9 
m3) 34.6) 34.2) 34. 6| 22 2| 32.5) 33.0) 32.7) 29.7) 30.3) 29.6 19.5 24.3 23.7] 23.4 24 230.2 37.6 37.3 
ig 2 21.4| 22.0] 21.7] 17.5 22.3| 22.7) 22.9 20.4) 20.7] 20.2 16.9 16.3| 16.3| 15.9 188] 29.8 27.6 280 
12.5) 10. : sa 11.3 12.8 si: iL. 5; 11.6 18.7 16. 0 15.4 13.9 11.9) ak 11.3_...| 17.9 18.4 18.6 
m2) 38.6 38. 1| 39.3] 25.2 40.5) 37.8] 38.8 36.7) 36.2) 37.3 24.4 33.5) 34.2 34.2 22.01 40.8 40.0 40.7 
% 2| 36.6) 36. 4) 36,3) 30.4) 41.5) 42.0) 43.0) 36,9, 36.8) 37.5 31.5 46.0) 43.6) 43.9 22.2] 36.7 35.4 36.3 
92.6 52.9) 52.7) 52.9) 31.6) 54.3) 54.6, 54.1) 48.4 49.6) 50.6, 32.5 47.8) 48. 3, 48.9, 34.3) 53.7) 549 53.4 
19.7) 39. 6) 39.7) 38.7| 20.0) 39.7) 40.5 39.9 39.5) 38.9) 36.7 16.4 32.4 32.5) 31.7 18.0) 43.5 402 40.6 
22.9) 38. i 37. 7] 38.0) 25.8) 40.2) 41.0) 41.0) 40.6 40. 4) 40.0) 21.3 30.9 31. ‘ 31.4 25.0) 41.5 405 412 
ee | | 
__..| 26.3) 25.8) 27. 1)..-_ | ae 27.8) 28.4) 28.1) 27.7] 27.9|_____! 34.6) 38.2) 38. 2)__.__| 31.0) 30.4 30.5 
(Ol 13.0, 12.0] 12.0} 8.6, 14.0) 14.0] 14.0) 14.0) 13.8] 14.0) 9.7 13.0) 11.7 11.7] 9.0) 15.0, 13.3 148 
|__| 12.2) 11.4) 11.4)... | 12 1) 10.6) 10.4) 13.5) 12.3] 12.3}... 12. Of 11. 1) 10. 9)_- 12.5 114 117 
i2 §| 58.6) 52.8) 52.4) 39.3) 56.1| 49.1) 49.5) 57.8 52.4) 52.0] 42.0 55.8) 46.7 50. 0} 38.2} 54.2) 48.9 48.6 
Be ay zk 31. 7}-.-.-| 28.0) 30.0) 30.6) 30.3! 31.7) 30.6). 29 , 28. , 29. 2 29.2 30.0, 30.3 
| | 
| 28.2} 29.0) 28.8}... 26. i 28.0) 28.4) 27.5 27.7) 27. al. 27. 5] 29. 5) 29. ‘fs 29.11 20.0 29.2 
5.0} 38.0} 36.6) 37.4) 24. 5| 37. 5| 36.2) 36.2) 39.4) 35.9) 35.9) 20.8 37.9) 37. 1) 37.4] 22.0) 36.0, 34.6 34.7 
15.9) 17. 5) 18. 6| 20.0} 15.7| 16.4) 18.2 19.0) 17.9) 18.8) 20.3) 18.3 19. 5] 20.2) 20. 5) 15.7] 17.5, 19.2 19.6 
|....| 23.1) 25,2) 25.3)... _. 23.7) 25.2) 25.2) 22.8) 23.3) 24.2)...__' 25.0) 28.2 28.9)... | 23.9 25.8 26.0 
99.7] 51. 2) ie 52. 3) 34.8) 46. 2 44.9 51.7 sie wo 64. ‘ 40.0 45.9) 39.9) 48.3) 46. " 66.4) 63.5, 71.2 
| 
48 ad 8.5 85 5.5 85 85 85 93) 93) 93) 5.6 04 9.5 9.6 5.9 88 88 8&8 
22 4.5 51) 5.2) 32 44 49 50 45 51) 52 29 4345 47 35) 49 57 56 
27, 3.9 42 45) 28 44 49 5.3 47 4949 34 36 40 44 3.1 41 45 47 
8.3, 8.0; $.2).___- 8.9 9.1 9.1 69 6.9 7.0). 9.3) 10.2 10.3!.....| 94 923 92 
a °f a6 9. 0} _.-- a4 9.6 9.9 9.7 97 ak 11. 4) 7s =<... | o 9.7, 10.2 
.....| 23.9) 23.5) 23. 5)..-..| 24.9 24.2) 24.2) 24 5) 24 6) 24.5). 95 | 26. 4) 26. 4)... | 24.1) 24.1) 24.2 
oo| 20.4} 20,3) 20. 3)...._| 21.8! 21.9) 21.9) 23.4) 24.6) 24.2)... 18.4] 18.5! 18.6)...__1 22.41 23.3, 233 
#8 10.2| 10.9 109 9.2} 9.6) 10.4! 10.8) 10.5 10.9 110, 86 941 10.4 10.6) 9.3 9.4 10.0 10.2 
----| 11.2} 9.9 10. 1)..-..| 10.4 9.1) 9.3) 10.6) 9.9) 20. 1/_. 9.9 98 9.9 | 10.6 98 99 
22 3 25 27) 21 30 23 24 20 23 zy 13> 21) 3.1 7 18 3.7) 24 23 
! | j | | 
xs 62) 62 48....| 67 7.1 62 04 oo 50. 16648 48...1 63 64 57 
J 6&1) 35 3.7)..... 4.7, 45 43) 29 46 3.0) 3.1] 48 5.0) 42; 44 40 
| 11.2) 11.2) 42.2)__-_] 22.8) 18.0) 22.8) 15.7) 15.3) 25. 3)_ 14.8) 14.4, 14.4). 12.1) 12.1) 119 
| 14.9} 14.9) 14.8)__--_] 25.0) 15.7] 15.8 16.2] 17.4] 17.6)_..| 17.4| 19.2 19.71.....| 169 i7.7 181 
16.6) 16. 3 16. 3 ya 16. 4) 17.5, 18.2) 20.4) 20.3 ake ah 17.9 19.3 19. I. 20.0} 20.2, 19.7 
| | 
----| 12, 5} 12.4) 12. 5}__.__] 12.6) 13.6) 13. 7/?22. 3/714. 3}? 14. 5}_____/7 16. 4/916. 4/7 16.8}... | 13.8) 13.0 12.9 
40 8.8) 7.5 7.9 58 95 84 838 96 8B 86 63 99 91 93 53 93 79 BS 
4.0) 59. 2) GL. 1) G1. 1) 58.0) 74.8 78. 1) 79.0) 57.5) 61. 1) GL. 1} 55.0) 65.7) 72.2 75.0) 48.3) 61.1) 58.5 58.0 
4.5, 31.6) 37.8, vhs 30.0) 38.0) 43. 8 *s 41.4) 48.2 a 35.0) 37.1] 45.3, 46.3) 30 y ne 47.3 47.6 
| } i | | 
aes 16. 3 ied 15. 9}...__| 19-5) 18.8) 18.6) 17.7] 16.4] 16.8)____| 24 10.7) 10.8) 19.4) 17.6) 17.3 
| 16.1) 15.0) 14.9)..-..| 16.6) 14.5, 14.5) 15.4) 13.9) 13.9)._-_- | 16.4) 14.1) 14 1)_.---} 16.6) 15.1) 15.0 
32,9} 30.6, 29.2)... __ 44.1) 37.9 38.0)¢11.7) 19.9) 49.8)... #15. 4/15. 8415. 81.....| 36.9) 33.6, 32.1 
Zz =" 46.8) 48.2)... 56. 6 49.5) 52.1) =“ 50. 3} 51. --=-+ 6L. 8 39.8 45. 3}. -- 60.8! 53. 58.2 
j / i 1 | 
7 No. 3 can 5 No. 244 can. * Per pound 
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: i ae + a 
Richmond, Va. Rochester, St. Louis, \ st. Paul, 
N.Y 

Article Unit ae ac Aah rd | TS ia 

Sept. 15 f Sept. 1: Yont. 1 
Ager Aug. Sept./Sept.) Aug./Sept. -~ |, 1g.| Sent atl ; 
—+—_| 15. | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15. 

24 | “ Ox « oF 1¥qo4'y } 
1913 | 1923 a a 1923 | 1924 | 1924 | 913 | y993 | 1921 190) MMM ys | 1923 | 
————— —_—- eee — ae | | 

74 cts. Cts. Cts. | Cts. Cts. | ts. | Cts.| Cts.) Cts.) Cts. Ct, Cts | Cts 
Giridin steak... .-..-.....:-.... Pound. -.__. 22. 6| 40. 8} 39, 8} 39.9) 41. 1) 41. 4] 40. 9) 26. 0} 36. 0) 36. 0) 36 9 71.2\ 36. 8} 
OS A A a. do.......| 20. 0} 35. 1) 34. 2) 34. 9) 34. 5| 34. 3] 34. 3) 24. 3} 33.6] 33. 7/ 33 4 ME. 6) 30.9 
Ee RE. oe SE do.......| 18. 9} 30. 7| 30. 2} 30. 2} 30. 0} 29. 8! 29. 8| 19. 5] 27. 6] 28. 5 299 Mmm w. 4] 28.9 
LY) 2 Se -----G0_....._| 15. 5} 21. 9} 22. 1) 22. 0} 23. 5) 23. 3) 23.7) 15. 6] 18. 2) 19.2) 194 16.8} 21. 6 
pS ETE CE EE | RS en 12. 5} 15,4) 15.0) 15.0} 12.0) 11.7} 12.2) 12,4 “a Ll. 127 10.6) 11. 3} 
} | 
SE Boe de! 22, 0} 35. 8| 33. 5| 36.1] 39.3) 38,0] 38.8) 21.0) 35.4) 32.5) 30 )| Mma. 4) 34.4) 
Iau, Beeed . --. aociiibiepang 27. 0} 33. 9} 33. 5) 34. 9] 34. 7] 34. 8] 34.9) 27. 5] 39. 0) 37. 0! 37.3 MN 06.3) 39. 6) 
BR LE EE, op © AB ee: 26, 0} 40. 0} 39. 4) 38. 9] 46.8) 46.8) 46.8) 27.3] 43.8) 44.3) 44) MRS 44. 3} 
ce hf SE ale -----d0_......| 19. 3) 42. 1] 43. 8) 45. 4] 38. 2) 39. 0} 37.9) 18.3] 35.0) 35. 0) 35,3 HM 16.7) 33. 3) 
ES EE SRE | PGES do.......| 19.8} 33,3) 34, 2) 35,0} 38.8) 39, 5| 39.3) 17.1] 30. 2) 29.9) 3.4 BW 28. 6) 
Salmon, canned, red-__--.-..--]....- do.......|..-..] 31. 2} 32,1) 32. 8] 28.9) 29.1] 29.3/_.___| 31.6) 32. ; 23 Mn -| 34.81 
|} eee Quart....... 10. 0} 14. 0} 14. 0) 14. 0} 13.0) 12.3] 12.5] 9.0) 13.0) 13.0 13.9 BP 7.8) 12.0) 
Milk, evaporated... .......... 15-16 0z. can_|_. __- 13. 6} 12, 6| 12. 5) 12.1) 11.6) 11. 6)..___ 11.4} 9.6) 93 12.1) 
ot ss <b Pound. .._. 39. 6| 58. 9} 55. 1| 53. 9) 54. 5] 48.9) 48.7] 36.8) 56.4) 49.1 49 9 MN 3.0) 50. 3} 
esmermarine.......|. ...sianpe-gleeeow ee | oe 30, 2| 30. 2) 29. 6} 30.2) 31.3} 31 y A a 26. / 27.9) 2 =| 2 Ph 
Nut margarine__.-__--.-..-.--|...-- Re Re: 28, 8 29. 8 29. 5| 28.0) 29.0) 28. 6)....| 24.7) 25.4) 25.9 MB... 26.3 
AEE ER Tibtecsen 21. 8| 37. 0) 34. 2) 34. 4) 37.6) 34. 5) 34.9) 19. 3) 35.1) 30.8) 31.4 HR 21.0) 34. 9 
i ioe ta lineetaalen Ry _, sateEr 15, 4} 17.9} 19.4) 20, 2) 17.2) 18. 6} 19.3) 14.3) 14.6) 16.1 16.9 BI. 4) 17.8) 
Vegetable lard substitute ---..}..... do.....-.}.....} 23. 1] 25. 9} 26.3) 19. 7) 24.3) 24. 5). _._} 23.0) 25.8 25.9 ..| 24. 0} 
Eggs, strictly fresh..........-- Dozen_.....-| 33,3} 43, 8 *7 45, 7| 47.0) 43,3 Bef 27.3) 40.9) 37.5, 43.6 2 | 
(REE ae Ee ee Pound...__- 5.4) 8.7] 8.4) 8.5) 8.0 82 83) 5.5] 8.9) 9.0 O09 MOO 94 
en ARP EE RS RE, Pa: do.......| 3.3} 4.6, 5.2) 5.3) 4.4) 5.2) 5.2 29 4.0) 0) 4.4 
UA. Ge do....-.-| 2,2] 4.7] 4.6 4.9) 4.7) 5.0] 5.3) 25) 3.4) 4.5 44 2.3] 3. 6) 
Sea ee, Eee StS. See. 9.1) 90) 89 84) 85) 84. 8.3) 8.5 8 | 9.9) 
oS ES GS 8-oz. pkg-..-|..-..| 9.6 9.6 9.7} 9.5) 95 sei neers 8&8 85 66 10. 0) 
Wheat cereal____.._...-.__..-. 28-02. pig..-|..--. 25.3] 25.4) 25. 4] 24.0) 24.3] 24.2)... 23.2} 23.4) 2 25. 0} 
TG a MES mals OE wnnconksscan 21, 1) 20, 4; 20. 4) 18. 6; 19, 7] 19.7/_.-__| 19.1, 20.5 20.9 Em 18. ¢) 
des aheoeenee + <4age-s logoad do_...-.-| 10, 0} 11.0) 11.6) 12.0; 9.4) 9.9) 10.1) 8&4) 8.9) 9.6 9.7) B00 9.6) 
Beans, navy............---.-- ol | Seed | allen. 12. 4} 10. 4) 10.7} 10.8} 9.7] 9.7/_....| 99) 8 ‘ 11. 4} 
|S RRS BORED SPRY | ohond DO dieces 1,9} 4.8) 3.2) 3.3) 3.4) 22 +A 2. 0 3.0 2.3! 29 Be 13 “a 
RT a LER nated | Re oe 7.9 7.5) 7.2) 61) 7.2) 5.4)... 5.9) 6.0 56 5. 8} 
ill Ell CS Ee Set A . Be. 5.7] 5.1) 4.8) 4.6) 3.3) 3.0).....) 3.6) 3.7, 44 / 2. 9} 
Beans, baked .............- ---| No, 2can.--/..... 11. 11.0 11.0} 11.2} 11.2) 11. 2)-._.. 11,0) 11.1, 10.9 B--..| 14. 2) 
Corn, canned. ................/--... eS es 15. 0} 14.7] 14.7) 16. 5] 17.0) 17.0.____- 15. 2} 15.6] 15.7) B--.| 14.5) 
Ee Eis, eee | _ tb ae 19. 5} 19. 7} 19. 6} 19. 1) 19. 8} 20. ® dnets 16. ‘ 17.4) 17, 16. 9 
Tomatoes, canned --_.........|....- _ Need eho 12.0} 12.2) 12. 5) 12.4) 13.9) 13.9).....} 11.9) 13.5 13.4 -.-.| 14.2 
Sugar, granulated_..__.......- Pound --..... 5.4) 9.5} 8.0) 8.4) 9.4) 7.8) 8.0) 5.5) 97) 8.1) 85 4.7] 10.0 
Dibetasdassdnpocdsdesce-$t-toun 0......-| 56, 0} 80. 0} 82. 5} 83. 3) 62. 2) 63. 6} 64. 0} 55. 0} 66. 6) 70. 1) 69.7) 45.0) 67.1 
i rnettpegeerccosdgapvoiiine=l 10..4--«. 27,4) 38,3) 41.7) 43.1) 35,2) 39.0) 40. 1) 24. 4) 35. 5) 41.5) 426 | 90.0) 40. 4 
IG ees ee ee 0 TEES spt = 21.7| 19.0) 19.8) 20.9] 19.6) 19.9... 21. 2| 21.1) 19.8 20. 8 
ll i ll SEES » Sion Bobi + _ es -+-++| 17,8] 15,3} 15, 1) 15,3) 14.3) 14. 3)_....] 17.0) 15.8 15.4 B----| 18.3 
Bananas__..._................ Dozen.......|....-| 39. 2} 37. 3} 37. 7] 42.8) 40.4] 40.4). 33. 0} 29. 6) 20. 12.9 
lshntowewowlwowenseowedfewwdtl sews -a.}..--.| 52. 7} 46. 5] 49. 6) 50. 7} 48. 5] 50. 1/__.._| 46. 5) 42.5) 44. : ‘| 
1 No. 24 can. Per pow 
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RETAIL 


PRICES 


OF 


FOOD 


tps OF FOOD IN 51 CITIES ON SPECIFIED DATES—Continued 











os P 
PS. Aug 
15 
92 
1913 | 1923 | emu 
(ts (18. Cts. 
7 2} 3h. g| 35. 3 
8 6) 30. 9} 30.3 
9, 4| 28 9) 27.7 
16. 8} 21. 6} 21.7 
10. 6} LL. 3} 11.7 
9), 4| 34. 4) 32.8 
%, 3| 39. 6} 38. 5 
8 44. 3} 44.2 
Th 7] 33. 3} 32.8 
i 19, e 2s. &) 27. 2 
q | | 
| 34. 8) 36.1 
7,8] 12. 0} 11.0 
|__| 12.1) 11.9) 
h 35, 0} 50. 3} 42. 5} 
|_..| 27.7| 29. 1 
Ze | 
|__| 26.31 27.0 
1 21.0} 34. 9} 33. 9 
15.4] 17. 8) 19.2 
|__| 24.0) 24. 9 
ba 37.7| 35.7 
6.0 9.41 9.3 
3, 0 4. 4 5. l 
2.3 4. 6 4. 3 
9.9 9.5 
....-| 10.0} 10.0 
z | 25. 0} 25. 0} 
. | 18.7) 18.4] 
110.0) 9. 6} 10.2 
11.4) 93 
11.3) LS} 15 
5. 6. 9) 
2.9 2.7 
14. 2} 14.3 
|....| 14.5] 15.0 
} 16. 5 18.0 
| 
J.-J 4.2) 14.5 
4.7] 10.0) 8.9 
69 67. 1) 67.5 
| 30.0} 40. 4) 47.5 
}.....| 20. 8} 18.9 
..| 18, 3| 15. 9 
212. 9/210. 8 


oe | 56. 8 49. 





ul, Minn. 


iit Lake City, 


Utah 


1923 


Cts. 
34. 6] 22. 6| 27. 9) 
29. 9} 20. 0} 24.0 
28. 1 19. 4) 20. 8) 
21. 8} 15.0) 16. 9) 
aes 12. | 11. 6) 
34. 1| 23. 8| 34.3 
38. 4) 30.0) 37.9 
43. 2} 30. 0| 42.9 
31. 6} 17. 5| 31.8 
28. 4} 23. 3} 31.6 
j | 
95.5)... _.| 34.7 
11.0} 8. 7| 10. 0} 
11. 9). 10. 9 
42. 6) 39. O01 53.6 
29. Y; -| 
} | -* 
28. 0) 27.3 
34.1) 24. 2 31.7 
19 6| 19 8} 19, 5 
25. 4). | 27.4 
41. 9} 36). 0 41.1] 
| 
9.3) 5 Q! 98 
5.1) 25) 3.2 
4.4) 3.4) 3.7 
9.6 9. i 
10. 4)_....| 11. : 


51. 





Aug. Sept. 


( 
; 


sept. 15 
] - — 


! 
} 


| Ang. Sept. Sept.| 
15, | 


15, 5, 
1924 1924) 1913! 1993 
Cts. Cts, | Cts.) Cts. 
28. 5! 28.0] 21.3) 30.4 
25. 6) 25 2} 19. 7| 27.6 
21. 0} 20. 9} 21.1) 29. 2) 
17. 2} 16. 7} 15.0) 17. s| 
12. 0} 11 7| 13. 8! 13. 8| 
34. 5! 35. 4] 23.7) 38. 2! 
37. 2) 38. 3] 34. 4) 50. 8} 
45. 4) 45. 4] 33.0) 53. 5} 
29. 9| 30.3) 16.5) 35.6 
30. 0} 29. 5) 24.2 39. 6) 
| 
' 
35. 0] 34. 6!_.___] 27.4 
10. 0} 11. 1) 10.0} 13. 0| 
10.0) 9.9 10. Y| 
46. 2) 47 0} 42. 9) 60. 5! 
28. 3] 28. 5 | 28.0 
28. i 27 ; 28 3) 
21. 1; 22. 3) 19. 5} 38. 4) 
29, 4) 29. 7) 18. 7] 19. 2) 
36. 1! 41. 3). 25. 6 
_.| 46. 4] 53.7 
| 
9. a! 9. 9 5 gq! q 2 
371 38 3.44 48 
4.1) 4.5) 3.5) 4.9 
9,4) 9.6) 9. 2} 
10. 8} 11. 2)-._.-] 10.5 
ee | 
24.9) 25.0 23. 2} 
18. 8} 29. 3)_._-_] 14.3) 
9. 3 9.8 8&5 9. 2 
10. 4, 10.7|.....| 9.8 
Lov 6] 7} 17). 32.5 
6.1) 4 , 4.1 
4.7| 4.3! Sines 
15 Re 14. 7] 
14. 6} 15. 0 16. 6 
15. 7] 15.5 17.7) 
| 
14. 4] 15. 0} 113.8 
9.1) 95) 5.6] 96 
84. 6! 84. 6) 50. 0} 58.0 
50. 6) 51. 9 32. 0} 36. 1 
14.9) 14.9). _... 16.7 
13. 8| 13.8). 15.5 
. 31217. 2). 33. 6 
37 8) 40. 3} 50. 9 








‘Per pound. 


15264°—24+ 





-G 





lif. 


San Francisco, 


15 


1924 | 1924 


} 


Cts.| Cts. 


30. 


— 
a 


29 
18. 
13. 


39. 
49 


od. ¢ 


5) 31 
9} 28 
0) 29 
5} 18. 
9) 14 


8 
2 


| 40. 


§2. 


el ce 
) Jo. 
2} 35 


40. 


0 


0 


9 


7.6) 28.1) 
14.0) 14.0 
10. 0) 10.1 
§2. 2) 51. 9) 
28. 8 28.5 
28. 0} 28.9 
37. 1) 37. 3} 
20. 6, 21. 3) 
27 8) 28. 1) 
43. 7| 53. 6) 
| 
! 

Q 1! 9. j 
§.1)- 5.3 
4.9 5.1 
9.3) 9.4 
10. 6 10. & 
23. 5| 23.6 
13. 9} 13. 8} 
9.6) 9.8 
9. 6} 10.0) 
3.3} 3.1 
3.6) 3.7 
“13. 6| 13. 6 
17. 6 1s 3} 
18. 4) 18. 5 
145. O15. 5 
&. 4) &. 7) 
61.4) 63.6 
44. 3) 45. 7) 
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5} 13 
1} 33. 0 
. 4) 43.6 


S inna (y 
| | 
| | : Sep 
Aug.|/Sept. 
15, | 15, 15, 
1923 | 1924 | 1924 | 5913 
Cts.| Cte.| Cts. | Cts. 
31. 7} 29. 8} 29. 8] 26. O} 
25. 8| 25. I 25. O| 22. 5) 
24. 6| 23. 3) 23. 9! 23. 0} 
15. 7| 14. 7} 14. 7} 17. 6 
12. 7; 11. 8} 11.4) 11.9) 
Es, 2 ee emales 
29. 8} 28.1) 28.1) 22. 5) 
35. 4| 33. 3) 32. 6) 27 5| 
36. 5) 35. 41 34. 6) 31. 7} 
36. 3} 42. 5) 42. 5) 19. 0} 
32. 4) 32 \ 35. 7| 22.7 
| 
35. 1) 34.1] 32.3 
17. 5| 17. 3} 17.5) 8.8 
11. 5} 10. 5} 10. 2) | 
56. 3) 50.7) 50. 1) 36. 4] 
33. 7) 33 4 34. ¢ a 
} | j 
30. 4) 31. 6) 31.3 
35. 6 30.9) 30.9) 18. 3! 
17. 4] 19. { 19. 6] 16.5 
8. 5| 19.9} 20. 4 | 
49.4 oh 50. 9} 39.3 
&. &. 6 &. OH) ». 6 
5.2 5.51 5.7) 3.5 
3.2; 3.7) 3.9 
8.8 8.7) 8&7 
9.1 8.9 9 3} - 
24.2) 23. 6) 23.5 
17. 5| 17. 2! 17. 4)___- 
8.1) 9.2) 93) 8.4! 
11.8 10.1) 10.4)_____} 
3.3) 3.0 2.8 © 
6.9 6.9 6.0 } 
5.1) 4.6) 4.3) } 
12.3) 12.1) 11.9 | 
14. 6} 14.4) 14.3 at 
17.3) 18.2) 18.4)_____| 
} } j 
10. 6} 11.6) 11. 1)... -| 
9.2) 7.9 8&3] 5.8 
4 68 4 66. 5 64. Y) 42 5 
34.9; 38.0, 38. : 31.3 
| } 
18. 7) 14.7 14. 5 -- 
15. 8 14.2) 14. 6)__- 
35. 9 33.2 30. 5) 
48.5) 44.8 47.8 


anton, Pa 

} 

15 | 

Aug 
| 15, 
1993 | 1924 | 
—| —| 
Cis.; Cts. 

50.7} 50. Ol 
41.6) 40 5| 
36. 5| 36. 3] 
26,7) 27.1) 
1.1) 10.7] 
41.6} 38. | 
41.8} 41.2) 
54.0) 54. 4) 
46. 6 7. 6 
42.3) 43.1] 
35.11 34.2 
14.0) 11.0) 
12.3) 11.4 
53. 5| 50. 0} 
31.0) 32. 5} 
24.0) 25. 0} 
35.8) 34.4 
17.8} 19.2 
22.8! 25. 7} 
49, 1 45. 7 
j | 
9. 1 9. 0 
51 5. 5) 
5.8 5. SI 
9. 6 9.6 
10. 1 9. 9} 
25.6 25.5 
22.7; 22.9 
¥y. 4 10. 1 
12.6 11.9 
3.6; 2.3 

| 
6.6 6.8 
4.6, 3.9 
Whi We? 
16.2) 16.9 
18.4) 18.5 
13.0; 13.3 
9. 4) 7.9 
60.7) 61.5 
39.7) 43.6 
} 
| 
17.9) 16.6 
16.7) 14. 6) 
32.4) 34. 4} 
52.1; 53.2 





“| 


.9 


.9 
.0 
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TaBLeE 5.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOp Effo 
CITIES ON SPECIFIED DATES—Concluded ‘ 
repe rti 
Seattle, Wash. Springfield, Il. Washington, p ¢ firms ] 
Article Unit TY RRL py Oe ARIE followi 
Sept. 15— | Aug. | Sept.| Sept.) Aug. | Sept. Sept. 15- AUB Be, - fo 
15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, —is |e me 
1913 | 1923 | 1924 | 1924 | 1923 | 1924 | 1924 | 1918 1923 | 1924 | 1 gent 10 
if rag 
Cts.| Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts.) Cts.| Ors| ¢ ty ; 8 
Sirloin steak____________| Pound______| 24.0] 30.7) 31.6) 31.4] 34.8] 35 7| 34.8! 27.4] 47.0 .; ) “i Chicag 
Round steak ___...___..- 2 20.7} 26.4 26.8) 26.4) 34.2) 34.8) 34.0! 24.1) 41.1) a6 4% Jackso 
Rib roast____.-----..-_ .--do_---..-"| 19.3} 24.1) 25.5) 25.0) 23.7] 229) 23.1] 21.3] 34 5) 214 ee COCEP™ 
Chuck roast _._.....____ ...do_........| 16.0! 16.1) 163) 146.2) 19.9) 206, 20.2 17.3 23. 6) 24. 5 3 phis, 
Plate beef__......_..___- in inn oe 13.0) 125 12 y 12.9) 13.1 ay ae 12.4) 13.1] 12.9 jp Orlean’ 
Pork chops._........-.-.- ee eee? 24. ‘a's! 37.3 36.0) 34.5) 30.7, 32.7) 24.1) 40.7) 38.0 y Me P 
Bacon, sliced..........-- ---d0.........| 32 5] 49.8, 47.6 40.1; 40.0) 39.6, 40.0, 28. 5) 37.1) 35.8 x 9 
Teen, GO... dob on et 0.........| 30.0) 52,0) 52.6 52.8) 47.1) 45.4 45.0) 30.0] 55.0) 52.8) = Savane 
oN we ] ewe | ees 19.3) 32.2) 33.0, 32.8) 38.1) 40.0 45.8) 10.4) 42.1) 40.5 Th 
a lel pet oy ---0.........] 23.3] 32.0 32.2, 31.3) 31.8) 31.8 32/0; 22.5) 40.6) 38.4) x e 
“~s | | mercha 
Salmon, canned, red___.4._-do___._____j____- 31.0) 30.7; 30.7) 34.0; 33.5) 33.6 ..___| 28.3) 27.8) » 
Milk, fresh... ....... + -o-----| 36 13.0) 11.5) 11.0) 125) 125) 12.5) 8.21 14.0) ino); 
Milk, evaporated .___._- 15-16 0z.can_|_..._| 10.9) 10.4 10. 31 12.8) 11.8] 1T1.8)_____| 12.3) ; 
pe a ae Pound__.__- 40.0) 54.5) 48.6, 49.9) 54.1] 46.5) 46.4) 38.7] 57.3) 50s —_—--—— 
Oleomargarine.......... Be en wel ns ahs 30.3} 29.0; 31.0) 31.2__._. 98. 4) 30.71 
Nut margarine._....___- = ‘ew? 4 2.0 D.5 2046 | 20.2) 30.0 .____] 27.6) 28.5 » 
eet ae do.......}. 21.7) 36.3) 34.7; 34.5) 38.6 36.6] 36.4) 23. 5} 38.0) 37.5. % 
ree etter delet ate oe ome 17.6] 19.2) 19.9) 20.4) 17.8) 19.4) 20.2 15.3] 18.6) %, 
Vegetable lard substitute). __-- yy GEG 24.8) 2R.1| 28.5) 25.1) 28.5) 26... 23.8) 25.4) 25 
Eggs, strictly fresh.._..- Dozen.._.... 43.3) 47 | 45. : ie 38.9) 37.3] 43.4) 34.5) 49.0) 44.5 5 
—— 
SS Saaelere Sigaers ay Pound... _. 5.2 99 97 87) &%8 02 - 5.7] 9.0) 9.0, SMM Percentage 
Re oe do.......; 29 4.3 48 48 47) 5. 5.3) 3.8} 4.8) 5.4 SM number ¢ 
Corn meal_.............- “Sidon ag ao ae 4 8 45) 5G 52 26) 3.9) 4.5), which ey 
Rolled oats_............4.-..- - a ee 8.1) @20 9<0 106, 10.7) 10.7).._.. 9.3) 9.2 y 
Corn flakes__...........- 8.oz. pkg._-.|..__- 11. 7} i 11.5) 10 1 10.1) 11. 4)-___. 9.5) 9.5, i; ——— 
Wheat cereal_.._......_- =e. Be... 4) 24.7] 24.7; 24.7! 25. 2 25.41 25. 4! id 24. | 23. 6} 2 TABLE 6.- 
Macaroni... ...-....._-- Pound....__j--.-_| 18.3} 18.1) 182 19.6) 5} 19.5) __] 20.8) 21.5 9 1924, CO 
oe SE line te a he do.......| 7.7] 1i.1) 1.8 121) 10.1; 10.2) 10.6] 9.4] 10.2! 10.6 1 THE A\ 
Beans, navy ............)..-.. Pe ae! 10.5} 10. 6: 10. 5 10.5, @ 1) 9.4).....)10.7' 91) 
Potatoes... ........-...- ne “eatin L4j 24) 2. 9! a4 2.8) 27 24 20) 4.1) 26 2 
i ! 
Oe EE =e vere ele 48 49 48 7.0 7.9 6.9). 7.3; 6.9 
Cabbage -...-.......... 4----40-........ added 46 50 51) 47, 29) 3.4)... 5.4, 4.8 4 
Beans, baked --._.......- No. 2 can. -_./..... 15.2) 146 14.6) 13.2) 12. 12.0}... - 11. 6 11.4 11 City 
Corn, canned... __......- ay Pw ae | 16.6) 17.7) 17.27] 14.8] 149] 14.9). __- 14.9) 14.9 14 
. od cain ~ / Pe “reeda\ bel, | 18.6] 20.2 mae 17.8} 17.5 17.7j....- 15.5: 16.6) |! 
| | 
a | i 
Tomatoes, canned______- ---- M0_.....4....-) 215.4) 116.0 116. 14.9' ke 15.0)... 2) 2.7) 11.51 
, granulated _____._ , Pound --.._- 66 Wi 91 O84 105 O2 95 58 9.1) 7.6 8 rr 
(eee 2S ee ai aie agi me... ot 50.0, 68.2) 75.7 75.7) 75.7; 73.6] 74.1) 57.5) 76.8) 78.1 7 sap 
IS OSE FRR do_......| 23.0, 38.6, 45.6 46 od 42.5] 43. 5| 28. 8| 35. a 39.6, 1 Birmingha 
OS lta ey are ae 16.1, 143 143) 202) 180 16.9|_.__| 20.1) 183 6 feston = 
a emetiprts. ote ....40....-4----4 17.2) 15.5 15.5 19.8) 164 16.6)_.__| 17.1) 14.8 14 dgeport 
PD edict adiwnaauliaha Bpeees.......}-..<4 715.9 215.0 214.9) 212.1) 29.3) 29,1)... 38.9! 35. 6. 36 Buffal 
Oranges... .............- ea pS Prae ee 45. 42.7 4. 49, 2) 47.3) 45.4)... 65.3, 53.4, 57 Butte 
: —— Charleston 
1 No. 245 can. ? Per pound. Chicago... 
. Cincinnati 
Comparison of Retail Food Costs in 514 Cities Ceblend 


Columbus. 


ABLE 6 shows for 39 cities the percentage of increase or decreas" 
in the retail cost of food ® in September, 1924, compared with th Peaver__- 
° ‘4 ° ° etroit __ _ 

average cost in the year 1913, in September, 1923, and in Auguiq 
1924. For 12 other cities comparisons are given for the one-yeim yi River. 
and the one-month periods. Pane cities have been scheduled yf baianapol 
the bureau at different dates since 1913. These percentage changed Kansas Cit 
are based on actual retail prices secured each month from retail deal tie. poy 
and on the average family consumption of these articles in each city! Mj sAngele 





: ancheste! 

* For list of articles, see note 2, p. 56. Memphis _. 
’The consumption figure used from January, 1913, to December, 1920, for each article in each “') Ti Mitwaukee 
given in the MONTHLY LABOR Review for November, 1918, pp. 94 and 95. The consumption ‘ig! an nares bs 


which have been used for each month beginning with January, 1921, are given in the Montuiy 180 
Review for March, 1921, p. 26. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD ri 

Effort has been made by the bureau each month to have perfect 
reporting cities. For the month of September 99 per cent of all the 
frms reporting in the 51 cities sent in a report promptly. The 
following were perfect reporting cities; that is, every merchant in 
the following-named 40 cities who is cooperating with the bureau 
sent in his report in time for his prices to be included in the city 
averages: Birmingham, Boston, Bridgeport, Buffalo, Butte, Charleston, 
Chicago, Cleveland, Dallas, Detroit, Fall River, Houston, Indianapolis, 
Jacksonville, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Louisville, Manchester, Mem- 
his, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Mobile, Newark, New Haven, New 
Orleans, New York, Norfolk, Omaha, Peoria, Philadelphia, Portland, 
Me., Portland, Oreg., Providence, Richmond, St. Paul, San Francisco, 
Savannah, Scranton, Springfield, [il., and Washington. 

















The following summary shows the promptness with which the 
merchants responded in September, 1924: 
RETAIL PRICE REPORTS RECEIVED DURING SEPTEMBER, 1924 
Geographical division 
Item — “te om | = E ~ 
: i North | South North | South | wos 

Atlantic | Atlantic | Central | Centra. | ** Sr? 

Se RS nN RR —_—_—_j—___—_| - | j---—— 

Percentage of reports received... ..._..... 99 99 | 98 | 99 | 99 | 99 
Number of cities in each section from 

which every report was received __.____- 40 12 6 | 1h | 7 4 

j i ; 





Taste 6.—-PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN THE RETAIL COST OF FOOD IN SEPTEMBER, 
1924, COMPARED WITH THE COST IN AUGUST, 1924, SEPTEMBER, 1923, AND WITH 
THE AVERAGE COST IN THE YEAR 1913, BY CITIES 


















































| Percentage! Percentage | Percentage! Percentage 

a decrease | increase a | decrease | imcrease 

Septem- a a Gentem- | hag eg 

‘3 er, , | ber, > Wte ven gr yer, 1924, | Der, 1924 

City oe compared | compared City penne compared compared 
with year| With Sep-} — with with year | with Sep-] with 
1913 tember, August, 1913 tember, August, 
P 1923 1924 - | 1923 1924 
EE ogee 44.3 1.6 1.2 | Minneapolis 41.3 2.9 0.5 
Baltimore_..__..- 53. 4 2.4 23 1] Mobile________- 7.3 2.7 
Birmingham .._- 51.2 .0 1.8 || Newark___-_- 42.3 4.6 2.1 
et ees 51.3 2.2 1.9 || New Haven_.-- 46. 5 10 2.6 
Bridgeport.......].....-.---- 4.8 2.5 i] New Orleans...- 44,9 1 1.6 
Buffalo..._...... 50. 2 3.7 3.4 || New York 49. 5 3.3 2.1 
Scie odiscccceleess 2.4 11.2] Norfolk __._....- pani 2.5 21 
Charleston, 8. C - 48. 6 1 1.3 |} Omaha_ Ces 41.1 3.0 1.1 
Chieago__........ 56.0 4 je SS Pres ewe 2 6 
Cincinnati_...... 40.7 4.1 2.2 || Philadelphia__-_- 46. 3 4.3 2.0 
Cleveland_....... 48.1 1.7 2.5 || Pittsburgh _____- 47.3 2.5 1.7 
Sli ai is 2.3 2.0 || Portland, Me_-_.|.......----~ L.9 .9 
i aaa 48. 1 23.2 1.24 Portland, Oreg- 36. 2 7.5 2.0 
Deuver........ .. 31.7 3.3 1.4 |] Providence.___- 51.6 3.2 2.0 
Detroit... _....._. 524 4.1 1.3 || Richmond 55. 0 2.5 2.7 
Pall River... _. 47.1 3.5 3.1 4] Rochester_-___-- =~" 2.5 1.8 
eli II Glad 24.8 1.7 || St. Louis__....- 46. 1 1.3 L.3 
Indianapolis. ___- 43.0 2.6 ey wee ee........4. ett 2.4 Po 
Jacksonville... __ 40. 9 2.6 1.2 }| Salt Lake City 27.3 5 2.3 
ansas City... .- 40.7 1.5 1.9 } San Francisco_- 45.8 6 2. 4 
Little Rock... -- 39. 4 & 1.7) Savannah___.---}-..-_-- 21 1.2 
Angeles. _.... 44. 6 7.8 2.3 || Scranton -------- 48.9 4.7 2.2 
Louisville... 2... 39.4 + 2.4 || Seattle_._______- 40. 0 1.1 -6 
anchester _____- 47.5 27 2.5 || Springfield, I __|........._- 1 4 
ee 37.1 2.6 2.6 || Washington, 
Mitwaukee_______ $12 4 1.5 ji —.... 54.5 24 2.4 
1 Decrease 2 Increase, 
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Retail Prices of Coal in the United States? 


HE following table shows the average retail prices of coal on Jany. 
ary 15 and July 15, 1913, September 15, 1923, and on August 15 
and September 15, 1924, for the United States and for each of the 
cities from which prices have been obtained. Prices for coal are secured 
from the cities from which monthly retail prices of food are received 
In addition to the prices for Pennsylvania anthracite, prices aresh own 
for Colorado, Arkansas, and New Mexico anthracitein those cities where 
these coals form any considerable portion of the sales for household use, 
The prices shown for bituminous coal are averages of prices of the 
several kinds used. The coal dealers in each city are asked to quote 
prices on the kinds of bituminous coal usually sold for household use. 
The prices quoted are for coal delivered to consumers but do not 
include charges for storing the coal in cellar or coal bin where ap 
extra handling is necessary. 


AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSEHOLD 
USE, ON JANUARY 15 AND JULY 15, 1913, SEPTEMBER 15, 1923, AND AUGUST 15 AND 
SEPTEMBER 15, 1924 





























1913 1923S 1924 
Cats BoA NEF on Jan.15 | July 15 | Sept.15 | Aug.15 | Sept. i: 
United States: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
AEE pee ET Ses a | $7. 99 $7. 46 $15. 26 $15. 20 $15. 98 
ER Rs ae iP 8.15 7. 68 15. 21 15. 13 15, 8 
BED a SE SE 5. 48 5. 39 9. 99 8. 63 8, 88 
Atlanta, Ga.: 
ESTES A ES? 5. 88 4. 83 8, 29 7.11 7.0 
Baltimore, Md.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
EEE LE EF Tf 7. 70 17.24 115.92 115.75 116.2 
CN: og ccccassa cuss tcctc 17.93 17.49 115.75 115. 50 115.79 
TN GE TE SE SE a ae Sele ee ae 8. 20 7. 40 7. 40 
Birmingham, Ala.: 
TE TS. ES 4. 22 4, 01 8. 03 7. 68 7. 69 
Boston, Mass.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
NE TT a 8. 25 7. 50 15. 50 15. 75 16. 00 
EST SS TE NS 8. 25 7. 75 15. 50 15. 75 16. 00 
B port, Conn.: 5 
ennsylvania anthracite— 
ERLE SS EO ESS: REM So ET Seg 16. 25 15. 38 15, 38 
EE STE oh a I ee 16. 00 15. 38 38 
Buffalo, N. Y.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
ES SS, sas eae. hE 6. 75 6, 54 13. 11 13. 53 13, 64 
| ok 6. 99 6, 80 13. 11 13. 39 13, 51 
Butte, Mont.: 
ET CF A! TER Ns. Bk eT BN 11. 32 10. 80 10, 91 
Charleston, 8. C.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 
SR ey ho ee 18.38 17,7 117.00 117.00 117.0 
= eS, ee 18. 50 18.00 117.05 117.10 117,10 

IIE. g ccocercnstdluekt i 16.75 16,75 12. 00 11. 00 11.0 

Chicago, IIl.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— F 
LE ciate is comme dinate dhike 8. 00 7. 80 16. 44 16. 50 16. 50 
ER ES BREE 8. 25 8. 05 16. 44 16. 50 16. 0 

pS SS PR 4.97 4, 65 8. 73 7. 85 7, 8 

Cincinnati, Ohio: F 
) en 2S GE ae eee eee 3. 50 3. 38 8. 58 7.17 ral 
Cleveland, Ohio: . 

Pennsylvania anthracite— ; 
pS BS i ee eee 7. 50 7. 25 14.75 14. 31 14, 3 
ic ninialintee hase ep wn Ee eo Cie mee 7. 75 7. 50 14,75 14.31 14. 38 

Re Te aaa Eee 4,14 4.14 9. 56 7.91 8. 

Columbus, Ohio: vol 
Rang = 5 am ABR B sty’ See, el ou Ed Re BR 7. 54 6. 36 6, 38 
as, Tex.: 

Arkansas anthracite— al 
ie ia Sits wsdile Lew don eda. - dbaglevsotdsubiage 16. 92 16, 38 16, 49 

SS SS 2 ee eee ge 8. 25 7. 21 13. 79 13, 72 13, (6 

1 Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 


* Prices of coal were formerly secured semiannually and published in the March and September |su 
ofthe MONTHLY LaBor Review. Since June, 1920, these prices have been secured and published mout!). 
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RETAIL PRICES OF COAL 79 


\VERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSEHOLD 
“SE, ON JANUARY 15 AND JULY 15, 1913, SEPTEMBER 15, 1923, AND AUGUST 15 AND 
sEPTEMBER 15, 1924—Continued 


| 1913 iS 1924 
City, and kind of coal ~~ - 
| Jan.15 | July 15 





Sept. 15 Aug. 15 | Sept. 15 


} 
| 
Denver, Colo.: ; } 
Colorado anthracite— 


16, 00 | 16, 2! 


Stove, 3 and 5 mixed.__._.___- = 
: 9. 16 | 9, § 


Bituminous 
Detroit, Mich.: | 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


| 
Furnace, 1 and 2 mixed__.._.._--- .8 $ | . 7! $16. 00 | $16. 2: 


Chestnut 
Fite» bcg0n damactec-~-<- 
Fal! River, Mass.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 
A SE gS hae ee 
+l ee d 

Houston, Tex.: 
Bituminous 
Indianapolis, Ind.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
, Stove 
Chestnut 











Jacksonville, Fla.: 
ETE Sa i i a SE ea Se 
Kansas City, Mo.: 
Arkansas anthracite— 


Stove, No. 4 
Bituminous 
ittle Rock, Ark.: 
Arkansas anthracite— 
ta + A SE” ae pee RS Sat tan 
0 ERR eS SS es Oe eee 
Los Angeles, Calif.: 
Bituminous 
Louisville, Ky.: 
OS PES ee EE 6 eee 
Manchester, N. H.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
a ee Se 
CRs ccc nconds> Sthe ot 
Memphis, Tenn.: 
| IE CRASS Pe tp te eee 
Milwaukee, Wis.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


0 SESS TA eee ee A 
Minneapolis, Minn.: , 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


6 RS eee — 
Bituminous 
Mobile, Ala.: 
Bituminous 
Newark, N.J.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
titdiotehanh)os<a=<% 
, Chestnut 
New Haven, Conn.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


a i 


i 
eS S88 S85 


New Orleans, La.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Stove ; 
Chestnut 
_ Bituminous 
New York, N. Y.: 
Pennsylvania antbracite— 


55 
SB sss SR SE 


> 


4 Chestnut 
Norfolk, Va.: 


Pennsylvania anthracite— 

















maha, Nebr.: 
Bituminous.....................-.---- 

? Per 10-barrel lots (1,800 pounds). 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,00 POUNDS, FOR HOUSEHO[y 
USE, ON JANUARY 15 AND JULY 15, 1913, SEPTEMBER 15, 1923, AND AUGUST 15 (\\), 
SEPTEMBER 15, 1924—Concluded 


1913 1923 1924 








City, and kind of coal ’ 
Jan. 15 July 15 Sept. 15 Aug. 15 | Sep 





Peoria, Ill.: 
Bituminous 

Philadelphia, Pa.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


Pittsburgh, Pa.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


Portland, Me.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


Bituminous : 
Providence, R. L: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
St 4 15. 30 


47.3 
LES 5, Fe Oa ee 47. 7% 415. 30 

Richmond, Va.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
16. 50 
16. 
11.91 

Rochester, N. Y.: 
i anthracite— 
to , 





13. 45 
13, 45 


8t. Louis, Mo.: 
ee py anthracite— 


16. 38 


Bituminous 
St. Paul, Minn:: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


minous 
Salt Lake City, Utah: 
Colorado anthracite— 
Furnace, 1 and 2 mixed 
Stove, 3 and 5 mixed ‘ 
pS ee | Pe SL 
San Francisco, Calif.: 
New Mexico anthracite— 
Cerillos 
aa anthracite— 


= 
ss 


ee 8 
= 
Es 


SS w8ER SS S 


Savannah, Ga.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Stove 


oe & 
= 


oo @ 
i 
SAR 


Pas 


Scranton, Pa.: 
Bu ee anthracite— 


oo 


35 


= = 
S 
- S 
sS&8 8 & #885 #88 





a) 
SO ot oe 
OEE 











I28 § 











1 Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 

§ Per 25-bushel lots (1,900 pounds) . ’ . we al 

4 Fifty cents ton lis charged for “‘binning.’’ Most customers require binning er baske ting 
the coal into the cellar. : ae 

5A1l coal sold in Savannah is weighed by the city. A charge of 10 cents per ton or half ton is made. ‘This 
additional charge has been included in the above prices. 

6 Pricesin Zone A. The eartage c in Zone A were as follows: January and July, 1913, $0.50; Ju'y, 
1923, and June and July, 1924, $1.25. ese charges have been included in the price. 
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The following table shows for the United States both average and 
relative retail prices of Pennsylvania white ash anthracite coal, stoy, 





and chestnut sizes, and bituminous coal in Janua 


and July, 1913 to 


1922, and for each month of 1923 and January through Septemb¢; 








1924. An average price for the 
averages for January and Jul 
each month has been divided 


to obtain the relative price. 
The trend in the retail prices of coal since 1915 is shown in the 
chart following the table. 






y of that year. 
y t 


ear 1913 has been made from the 


The average price for 
his average price for the year 1913 


AVERAGE AND RELATIVE PRICES OF COAL IN TON LOTS FOR THE UNITED STATEs 
ON SPECIFIED DATES FROM JANUARY, 1913, TO SEPTEMBER, 1924 






Year and month 


Pennsylvania anthracite, white ash 


Bituminous 





Stove 


Chestnut 


Average 





Average 
price 


Relative 
price 


Average 
price 


Relative 
price 


price 






























1913— 
Average for year___....._-- 
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Retail Prices of Gas in the United States * 


HE following table shows for 51 cities the net price for the first 
1,000 cubic feet of gas used for household purposes. Prices 
are, in most cases, for manufactured gas, but prices for natural 

ss have also been quoted for those cities where it is in general use. 
or Buffalo and Los Angeles prices are given for natural and manu- 
yctured gas, mixed. e prices shown do not include any extra 
harge for service. 





fT PRICE FOR THE FIRST 1,000 CUBIO FEET OF GAS, FOR HOUSEHOLD USE, IN 
SPECIFIED MONTHS FROM 1913 TO 1924, BY CITIES 

































































! | | _— — ‘ae sees 
| | ! } | 
Fie tina, Ts Apr. |Apr. |Apr. |Arr. |Apr. |May|Mar.|Mar.|Sept.. Dec.| Mar. June Sept. 
ty 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, 
rages ee 1915 } 1016 1917 | 1918 | 1919} 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1923 | 1923 | 1924| 1924 | 1924 
| 
= $1. 00'$1. 00.$1. 00'$1. 00.$1. 00)$1. OO}$1. 15/$1. 15/$1. 90\$1. 65/$1. 65/$1. 65/$1. 55/GL. 55S. 55 $1. 55 
sitimore.....--- 90) . 80) .75) . 75) .75) 75) . 75) . 75) .92) .92) . 85) .85) .85) . 85) .85 
irmingham _.-.- 1.00; .95) .95) .95) .95) .95) .95) .95) .88) .88) .80} .80) .80) .80) .80) .80 
“wwe . . 82; .82| .80) .80) .80) . 85) 1.02) 1.07) 1.42) 1.34) 1. 25) 1.25) 1. 25) 1. 20) 1. 20) 1, 20 
ridgeport......- | 1.00) 1.00, 1.00) 1.00) 1. 00} 1.00) 1. 10) 1. 10/1 1.30) 1. 60) 1.5 1. 50) 1. 50} 1. 50 om 1. 45 
| eee ee | 1. 00; 1.00) 1.00 1.00] 1.00] 1.00) 1.45) 1.45] 1.45) 1.45)... |. Bo) Re ee 
“eer | 1. 50) 1. 50) 1. 50) 1. 50} 1. 50) 1. 50} 1. 50) 1. 50) 2. 10) 2. 10) 2. 10) 2.10) 2. 10) 2. 10) 2. 10) 2. 10 
harleston.....- - - | 1. 10! 1. 10) 1. 10} 1. 10} 1. 00) 1. 10) 1. 10) 1, 25} 1. 55) 1. 55) 1. 55) 2.55) 1. 55) 1. 55 1. 55) 1. 55 
hicago.....-- .--| - 80} .80) .80) .80) .80) .76) .94) .90} 1.29) 1.20) 1,20) 1.17) 1.17) 1.17) 1.17) 1.17 
ieveland........| . 80) .80} .80} .80) .80} .80} .80) .80} .80) .80) .80) 1. 25) 1.25) 1.25) 1.25) 1.25 
| | 
a ee, oe | , 85; .80) .80) .80} .80| .85) .95) .95 95) 95, .95| .95, .95) .95| .95) .95 
SE. conagined | 75) . 75) . 75) .75) .75) . 75) . 70) . 78) .85| .79) . 79) . 79) .79| .79) 2.79! 2.79 
ll River....... | . 80} .80; .80} .80) .80) .95) .95) 1.05, 1.25) 1.15) 1, 15] 1.15) 1.15) 1.15] 1.15) 1.15 
puston ......... | 1, 00} 1.00) 1.00} 1.00) 1.00) 1.00) 1.00) 1.09} 1.09) 1.09) 1.09) 1.09) 1.09) 1.09) 1.09, 1.09 
pdianapolis . . . - - | . 60 - 55) . 55) . 55) . 55) 255] 260) . 60 - 90) sin Sale rie een og Moca Denes Wie 
i | | 
wksonville_._. | 1.20) 1. 20) 1.15) 1. 15) 1.15) 1. 25) 1. 25) 1. 50) 1. 75) 1.75) 1.65} 1.65 2. 40) 2.40) 2.40) 2.40 
anchester ___._- ~ae 1. 10) 1. 00} 1. 00} 1. 00} 1.00) 1. 10) 1. 10) 1.50)4 1.40)4 1.40)¢ 1.40'4 1.40 ¢ 1.30)¢ 1.30/¢ 1.30 
Is riisnal nike i 1, 1,00; 1.00; 1.00; 1.00) 1.00) 1,00)! 1.10) 1.35) 1.35) 1. 20) 1.20) 1. 20) 1. 20) 1. 20) 1. 20 
ilwaukee -| «75 . 75) . 75) .75) .75) . 75) . 75) .75| .90!' .90} .98) .95| .95) .95) .95) .95 
inneapolis.....| .85| .80| .80| .77| .77| .77| .95) .95| 1.28) 1.02) 1.03) 1.01) 1.01 1. 00 1.01) .98 
| } | | | | 
obile.........._| 1. 10} 1. 10} 1. 10) 1. 10) 1. 10) 1. 10) 1.35) 1. 35) 1. 80) 1. 80} 1.80) 1.80) 1.80! 1.80) 1.80 1.80 
ewark_.........| 1.00} .90} .90) .90) .90) .97| .97| 1.15) 1.40) 1. 40} 1. 25) 1. 25) 1. 25) 1. 25) 1. 20! 1.20 
ww Haven... -| = .90} .90} .90) . 90) 1.00) 1. 10) 1. 10}! 1.10)! 1.10) 1. 45 1.45} 1.45) 1.45} 1.45! 1.45 
ew Orleans..... 1. 10) 1.00} 1,00] 1.00} 1.00) 1.00} 1.30 1. 30} 1. 30} 1. 45) 1. 30} 1.30, 1.30) 1. 30) 1.30) 1.30 
ew York....... | , 84) .84) .83) .83) .83) .83) .85) . 87/5 1.36)5 1.28/6 1.21) 1.23) 1.23) 1.23) 1.23) 1.23 
WO. i eee cs 1. 00} 1.00} 1.00} 1.00) 1.00) 1. 20) 1. 20) 1.60 1. 40 1. 45] 1.40) 1.35; 1.30) 1.40) 1.40) 1.40 
aha... 1, 15} 1.15} 1. 15) 1.00} 1.00) 1. 15} 1. 15] 1. 15] 1. 53) 1. 40) 1.35) 1.35) 1.35) 1.35) 1.35) 1.35 
wria...____-__| . 90] .90| .90} .90| .85| .85| .85] .85] 1.20) 1. 20] 1. 20) 1.20) 1.20) 1.20) 1. 20| 1.20 
hiladelphia.....! 1.00} 1.00} 1.00} 1.00) 1.00; 1.00) 1.00} 1.00} 1.00) 1.00) 1.00) 1.00; 1.00) 1.00) 1.00) 1.00 
ittsburg.......- 1.00) 1.00} 1.00} 1. 00} 1.00) 1.00) 1.00)....-|...../.----f---- | 
| | 
land, Me.._.| 1. 10} 1.00} 1.00} 1.00) 1.00) 1.00} 1. 40 1. 40) 1.85) 1.75 1.58) 1. 55 55] 1.55) 1.55) 1. 55 
riland, Oreg...| .95| .95| .95) .95| .95| .95] .95) .95] 1.67) 1.50] 1.43) 1.43] 1.43) 1.43) 1. 43) 1.43 
vidence.......| .85} .85) .85} .85) .85) 1.00) 1. 30} 1. 30)t 1.25)! 1.25)! 1.10)! 1.05)! 1.05, 1.05)" 1.05)! 1.05 
eicne . 90} .90} .90) .80} .80) .80) 1.00) 1.00) 1 30) 1 1, 30) 1.30) 1.30) 1. 30) 1. 30) 1.30 
clas | . 95, .95) .95) .95) .95) .95) .95 4 1. 10} 1.05) 1.00 1. 00) 1. 00) 1.00) 1.00 
_..----| .80} .80! .80) .80| .75) .75| .75] .85| 1.05) 1.05) 1.00) 1.00) 1.00! 1.00; 1.00) 1.00 
‘. Bae a .95 .90} .90) .85) .85) .85) . 85) . 85) 1.00 1.00) 1.00) .85) .85) .85) .85) .85 
t Lake City...) . 90.90} .90} . 90} . 90} 1. 104 1.30)4 1.52.4 1.5214 1.52)4 1.521¢ 1.52)4 1.52)¢ 1.524 1.52 
n Francisco._..| .75} .85) .85) .85| .85} .85) .95) .95) 1.05) 1.04} .92) .92| .92) 1.00) 1.00) 1.00 
a EE FERS TS eS ee Ee Pe 1, 25| 1. 60) 1. 60] 1. 45) 1. 45 1, 45) 1. 45 1. 45] 1. 45 
manton...... 95} .95] .95| -.95| . 95] 1.15} 1.30] 1.30] 1. 70] 1.70] 1. 60) 1.60] 1. 60) 1. 50) 1. 50) 1.50 
pattie... 1.00} 1.00) 1.00) 1.00} 1.00) 1. 25] 1.25! 1. 55! 1. 55| 1. 55 1. 55) 1. 55) 1.55) 1 55) 1. 55) 1. 5 
pringfield, T__-| 1.00} 1.00) 1.00) 1.00) 1.00) 1.00) 1. 10) 1. 10) 1.40) 1. 40} 1, 40) 1.35) 1.35) 1. 35) 1. 35) 1.38 
n,D.C. oom . 93} .93) .93) .80) .90) .95| .95) 1.25) 1.10) 1.05) 1.05) 1. 00! 1. 00) 1. 00} 1. 00 




















‘Plus 50 cents per month service charge. 

ui. 10 cents per month service charge. Minimum bill $1 to those using 1,200 cubic feet or less per 
onth, 

'The rate was inereased from 90 cents by order of the Federal court and is subject to final decision by 
Same court. Pending the decision this increase has been impounded. 
; Plus 25 cents per month service charge. - 

Te prices of two companies included in this average have an additional service charge of 2'2 cents 

ay. 

‘The price of one company included in this average has an additional service charge of 2!4 cents per day. 
Plus 40 cents per month service charge. 


* Retail prices of gas are published at quarterly intervals in the MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF ELECTRICITY 85 


“ET PRICE FOR THE FIRST 1,000 CUBIC FEET OF GAS, FOR HOUSEHOLD USE, IN 
° SPECIFIED MONTHS FROM 1913 TO 1924, BY CITLES—Concluded 


Natural gas 






















































































Apr. ;Apr. |Apr.|Apr. /Apr. |Apr. | Apr. |Apr. |May; Mar. Mar.jSept. Dec. |Mar.|JundSept. 
City 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 45, | 15, | 15, 4 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 25, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, 
1913] 19144 1915) 1916 | 1917 | 1918) 1919} 1920 1921 | 1922 1923; 1923 | 19231] 1924 | 1924} 1924 
oonneee ae ee Yael emp oy an a= — | a cea 
yfislo.._--..-- 30)$0. 30/$0. 30/$0. 30/$0. 30/$0. 30)$0. 35/80. 35/$0. 35/$0. 42... | a. 0 Tee oe 
incinnati-..... : . 30} 30) .30, .30) .30) .35) .35] .35) . 35/80. 50/80. 50/80. 50/80. 50180. 50/$0. 50/80. 50 
Cleveland........ . 30}. 30} .30) .30) .30) .30) .35) 35] .35) .40) .40)1. 45 1,45)! .45)1. 45,1. 45 
ee SS SENS! Seas -----| +30, .30; .30) .30) ,30; .45) .45) .45) 1.45) .45) 1.45) . 46 
let nino sG.. «<th an 45) .45) .45) .45) 1.45) .68) .68) . 68) . 68) . 68; . 68) . 68) .68 
Kansas City, Mo} .27| .27) .27| .27) .30| .60) 30 ° 1, 80) 1. 80) 1 85)! . 85] 1.85) 1. 85 1, 29 1.29 
Little Rock......| .40} .40} .40) .40) .40) .40) .45) .45] .45) .4) 145) .45/1. S5/1. 5511. 55)1 . 55 
Louisville ery POTTS PEE - 62| 65 .68 .65) . 65 65] ~65, .65) .65) .65, . 65) 65) .65| .65) . 65 
Pittsburgh... .— - 28; 28). 28} 28) 28) 2B 85} 35). 45). 50 50) 250) .53) . 58 18. 60 
a ety Qeyy ele Gees Do * Exe Pam Yet, ii 
Manufactured and natural gas, mixed 

| ' { ’ | | | ) 
Ios Angeles. .....4....-}...- |$0. 681$0. 68 $0. 68\$0. 68) $0. 75)$0. 75|$0. 75'$0. 76/$0 63\$0. 68! $0. 6x1$0. 68/$0. 68,$0. 68 
ee Se SS = SS te tee eee eee ee 62°. 61) 9. 61] *. 62] *. 60 60 

i 2% Pet hee Pade 

i Plus 60 cents per month service charge. 8 Minimum bill $1. % Price includes a coal charge. 


From the prices quoted on manufactured gas average prices have 
een computed for all of the cities combined and are shown in the 
next table for April 15 of each year from 1913 to 1920, and for May 
15, September 15, and December 15, 1921, and March 15, June 15, 
september 15, and December 15, 1922, and 1923, and March 15, 
june 15, and September 15, 1924. Relative prices have been com- 
puted by dividing the price of each year by the price in April, 1913. 
As may be seen in the table, the price of manufactured gas changed 
ut little until 1921. The price in September, 1924, showed an 
merease Of 34 per cent since April, 1913. From June, 1924, to 
eptember, 1924, there was no change in the price of gas. 
\WERAGE! AND RELATIVE PRICES OF MANUFACTURED GAS, FOR HOUSEHOLD 
USE, PER 1,000 CUBIC FEET, IN SPECIFIED MONTHS OF EACH YEAR, 1913 TO 192, 
FOR ALL CITIES COMBINED 
[Average prices in April, 1913= 100} 


Aver- | Rela- Aver-| Rela- | Aver- 
























































Rela- 

Date age | tive Date age | tive |} Date age | tive 

price | price price | price |) price | price 

Apr. 15, 1913...-...} $0.95 | 100.0 || May 15, 1921. ._._- $1. 32 | 139.0 || Mar. 15, 1923._____| $1. 26 | 132.6 

Apr. 15, 1914... ....- -94 | 99.0 |} Sept. 15, 1921______ L 31 | 137.9 || June 15, 1923_____- | 1.26] 132.6 

Apr. 15, 1915..-.._- 931 97.91} Dec. 15, 1921__..__] 1.30] 136.8 || Sept. 15, 1923____._| 1.26 | 1326 

Apr. 15, 1916. ..... -92| 96.8 |] Mar, 15, 1922_____- 1.29 | 135.8 || Dec. 15, 1923-.....) 1. 28 | 134.7 

Apr. 15, 1917....._- 92; 96.8 | June 15, 1922....._| 1.20 | 135.8 || Mar. 15, 1924._....; 1.27 | 135.7 

Apr. 15, 19918....._- 95} 100.0 || Sept. 15, 1922......) 1.27 | 133.7 |) June 15, 1924...__.) 1.27 133. 7 

Apr. 15, 1919. ....- 1,04 | 109.5 || Dec. 15, 1922__.._. 1.27 | 133.7 |} Sept. 15, 1924.__.__ | 1.27 | 133.7 
Apr 15, 1920. ---...) 1,09 | 114.7 i 

' Net price 


Retail Prices of Electricity in the United States 

HE following table shows for 51 cities the net rates a kilowatt 

hour of sieetzicity used for household purposes for specified 
months, from 1913 to 1924. 

For the cities haying more than one tariff for domestic consumers 
the rates are shown for the schedule under which most of the resi- 
lences are served. 

The consumption per month is expressed in hours of demand for 
several of the cities from which prices for electricity have been 
btained. Since the demand is determined by a different method in 
each city, the explanation of these methods is given following the table. 
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Determination of Demand 



































JN BUFFALO the demand consisis of two parts—lighting, 25 poy 
cent of the total installation, but never less than 250 watts: ani 
power, 2% per cent of the capacity of any electric range, water heatoy 
or other appliance of 1,000 watts or over and 25 per cent of the 
rated capacity of motors exceeding one-half horsepower but. |oexg 
than 1 horsepower. The installation is determined by inspection of 
premises. 
In Chicago the equivalent in kilowatt hours to 30 hours’ js 
of demand has been estimated as follows: For a rated capacity of 
475 to 574 watts, 11 kilowatt hours; 575 to 674 watts, 12 kilowat 
hours; 675 to 774 watts, 13 kilowatt hours; and 775 to 874 watts. 
14 kilowatt hours. Although the equivalent in kilowatt hours to 
30 hours’ use of demand of from 1 to 1,500 watts is given on the 
printed tariff, the equivalent is here shown only for installations 
of from 475 to 874 watts; the connected load of the average workine- 
man’s home being, as a rule, within this range. 

In Cincinnati the demand has been estimated as being 70 per 
cent of the connected load, excluding appliances. | 

In Cleveland, from December, 1913, to December, 1919, inclusive, 
Company A determined the demand by inspection as being 40 per 
cent of the connected load. From December, 1919, to the present 
time, there has been a flat rate for all current consumed. 

In Houston the demand is estimated as 50 per cent of the con- 
nected load, each socket opening being rated at 50 watts. 

In New York the demand for Company C, when not determined 
by meter, has been computed at 50 per cent of total installation in 
residences, each standard socket bemg rated at 50 watts and |! 
other outlets being rated at their actual kilowatt capacity. 

In Pittsburgh since December, 1919, the demand has been deter- 
mined by inspection. ‘The first 10 outlets have been rated at 30 
watts each, the next 20 outlets at 20 watts each, and each additiona! 
outlet at 10 watts. Household utensils and appliances of not over 
660 watts each have been excluded. 

In Portland, Oreg., the demand for Company A has been estimated 
as one-third of the connected lighting load. Ranges, heating devices, 
and small power up to rated capacity of 2 kilowatts are not included. 

For Company B the demand, when not based on actual measure- 
ment, was estimated at one-third of the connected load. No demand 
was established at less than 233 watts. 

In Springfield, Ill., the demand for Company A from December, 
1913, to September, 1922, was the active load predetermined 2: 
follows: 80 per cent of the first 500 watts of connected load plus 6 
per cent of that part of the connected load in excess of the first 500 
watts—minimum active load, 150 watts. 

In Washington, D. C., the demand is determined by inspection. 
and consists of 100 per cent of the connected load, excluding sm:!! 
fans and heating and cooking appliances. 
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Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in September, 1924 





August level, according to information gathered in repre- 

sentative markets by the United States Department of 
Labor through the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The bureau’s 
weighted index number, which includes 404 commodities or price 
series, declined to 148.8 for September, compared with 149.7 for 
August, and 153.7 for September, 1923. 

Decreases in farm products, clothing materials, fuels, and metals 
were responsible for the drop in the = price level. Among 
farm products there were substantial reductions in cattle, sheep, cot- 
ton, cotton seed, flaxseed, hay, hops, onions, and potatoes. These 
decreases, notwithstanding increases in grains, hogs, eggs, hides, and 
wool, caused the farm products price level to recede 1.5 per cent. 
In the cloths and clothing group there were large decreases in cotton 
yarns and certain woven goods, also raw silk, causing a drop of 1.8 
per cent in the group level. Fuels, due to declines in gasoline and 
in crude petroleum in the mid-continent fields, decreased 1 per cent. 
Metals hikesiso decreased, due to lower prices for steel billets, steel 
plates and shapes, iron pipe, ingot acs and pig tin. In all other 
commodity groups prices in September averaged higher than in 
August, foods being conspicuously higher. 

Of the 404 commodities or price series for which comparable data 
for August and September were collected, decreases were shown in 
120 instances and increases in 125 instances. In 159 instances no 
change in price was reported. 


WY i tigust fe prices in September receded somewhat from the 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES, BY GROUPS OF COMMODITIES 
[1913= 100] 




















| 1924 
Group a ee eT 
August September 

Farm products - ; FELL TE TTS To RR 143. 7 145, 3 143. 1 
Foods... .... et A TTT edenereleres . 147.3 144. 0 147.7 
CiCG Giese. kas 5. ced. oo Sede sendece me GE 201.7 189. 9 186. 5 
de | i i Sint eka aa. 175. 8 169. 7 168. 0 
Metals and metal products -_...................--..-..--.-. 144. | 130. 4 128. 2 
nn innacmuthaans 181. 8 | 169, 2 170. 7 
Chemicals amd drags... ..... mirperwadsoupnitirweiniedies : 127.8 130. 1 130. 6 
House-furnishing goods____. eae ey oe To pte 182. 6 171. 0 171.1 
Miscellaneeus woos... oe RIOR CREE 120. 9 115.0 115. 8 
CS a a ae ar ae sn 153.7 | 149, 7 148, 8 








Comparing prices in September with those of a year ago, as meas- 
ured by changes in the index number, it is seen that the general level 
has decreased over 3 percent. In all groups except foods and chemi- 
cals and drugs prices averaged lower than in September, 1923, rang- 
ing from less than one-half of 1 per cent in the case of farm products 
to 7% per cent in the case of clothing materials and 11 per cent in 
the case of metals. 

The course of wholesale prices since December, 1914, is shown in 
the chart on the following page. 
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Average Wholesale Prices of Commodities, July to September, 1924 


N CONTINUATION of information first published in the 
Montsiy LABOR REVIEW for May, 1922, there are presented 
herewith the average prices in July, August, and September, 1924, 

of the more important commodities for w hic th wholes: ile pric es are col- 
lected by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. For convenience of com- 
parison with pre-war prices, index numbers based on average prices 
im the year 1913 as 100 are shown in addition to the statement of 
absolute money prices. To show more minutely the fluctuations in 
prices, all index numbers are here published to the fourth significant 
figure. 


WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES, JULY, AUGUST, AND SEPTEMBER, 1924 





| Index pasnhers 


Average prices (1913= 100) 





| July, | Aug., | Sept., | July, Aug., | Sept. 
1924 1924 1924 | 1924 1924 


FARM PRODUCTS_..._._..-. Bi ihe 140.9 | 146.8 143.1 


Grains _....-- mA MS 144.6| 160.8/| 151.6 
Barley, malting, ber ‘bushel, “Chie ago . 132.6 | 136.3 138. | 
Corn, per bushel, C hicago— 

Contract grades____ ee TT ee a . 05! ‘ s 168.7 | 187.2/{ 186. 

f ° 170. 3 188. 5 187. 
Oats, contract grades, r bushel, . 56: d ae 149.7} 140.4) 132.: 
Rye, No. 2, bushel, Chicago ; » . 135. 144.4 159. 
Wheat, per ushel— 

No. 1, northern spring, Chicago. ---......._-- = . 397 . 35 d 152. § I 
No. 2, red winter, Chicago. --_...........--- : . 25% .3ii : 127 1: 
No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City Re. A a as . 262} 137.2] 13% 
No. 1, northern spring, Minneapolis : 4 7 148. 150. 
No, i, hard white, Portland, Oreg . 39% . 149. 162, 

Livestock and poultry _____. 109.4; 118.0 

Cattle, steers, per 100 pounds, C thicago— 
C boice to prime . 6 1 , 119. 6 119, 2 
Good to ehoice...__.--__.- bile w<« ..| 9. 56% ’ .015 | 1124) 1IL5 

Hore per 100 pounds, C hicago— 


! 
| 


Commodity 














136 


8. | 147. 
3 3 | 
d. 144. 


q 97.9 114.9 
‘ | 10. 055 96. 9 116, 2 
es per 100 pounds, © hicago— | 
wes, native, all grades____. a 5. 405 103.3 | 127.4 
Lambs, western, good to choice _ 3. 7H 3. 2 3. 17% 176. 4 4 
Wethers, fed, good to choice q ; 136. 2 3 
Poultry, live fowls, per pound— 
Chieago J a é 138. 9 
i ATE EAE A SR TIE oa a 136. 8 


Other farm products... 168. 8 
Beans, medium, choice, per 100 pounds, New Y ork. oa K 134. 8 
C -e er seed, contract grades, ted 100 © ager. 
"agZO 4 s aes ee 
Cc otton, ‘middling, per ‘pound— 
age i al a Sheennondhate ‘ 
New York 
Cotton seed, per ton, average price at gin 
Eggs, fresh, per dozen— 
Firsts, ' oe: Boston - 
Firsts, Chi 
Extra firsts 
Candied, wc Orleans _- 
Firsts, New York i ed ae 
xtra firsts, gee Philadelphis oe Pe BES 
’ Extra, ae Praae 
Flaxseed, No. 1, per Suse, oMinneapalls 
Hay, per ton— 
Alfalfa, No. 1, Kansas City 
Clover Seal i Cincinnati 


Timothy, bah I, ose SRL, fo 
Hides sues pound 


ane. B 
Hides, heavy, country cows, No. I, Chicago -- 
— packers’, heavy, native steers, Chicago - 
Hides, packers’, heavy, Texas steers, Chicago _- 
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WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES, JULY, AUGUST, AND SEPTEMBER, jy, WH 
Continued _— 
ware : Index num} 
| Average prices (1913—= 10% 
Commodity i 
July, | Aug., | Sept., | July, Aug., 
1924’ | i924’ | 1924" | “1924” | 1921" 3h, 
FARM PRODUCTS—Concluded de 
i 
Other farm products—Concluded. 
Hops, prime to choice, per und— 
New York State, New York.................-- $0. 500 | $0. 405 | $0.395 | 187.8 | 152 4 
Pacifics, Portland, Oreg 2 SO a . 310 -211} .141 | 180.4] 122 9 
Milk, fluid, per quart— 
SES SE ET SE SES a ee | .068 . 069 .069 | 159.1 162 
Wowrwese te S178 a es | .057/ .061| .073) 1284) 137 
ih EE lilt A BES Ce aa | .068 | .068 .068 | 158.1 158 
Onions, fresh, yellow, per 100 pounds, Chicago._._.| 3.930] 2769] 2190] 250.0) 17% | 
Peanuts, No. 1, per pound, Norfolk, Va___.._.---. . 070 | 076 .073 | 197.5) 2! ' 
Potatoes— | 
White, good to choice, per 100 pounds, Chicago. 1.775 | 1.463 | 1.220} 173.4) 1425 
Sweet, No. 1, per five-eighths bushel, Phila- | 
OS OS RE a ae YH | & | a eons 
Rice, per pound, New Orleans— 
Dre eee, eee, Gee... :..........-......-.--- .059 | .059 . 059 (2) 
Honduras, bead, clean. ....................... .059 | .059 .058 | 116.0 iF 
Tobacco, leaf, per 100 pounds— 
Burley, good leaf, dark red, Louisville, Ky.* 24. 500 | 24.500 24.500} 185.6 | 185 
Average warehouse sales, Kentucky_...._..-_- -| 11. 907 | 13. 536 | 14.550 | 133.6) 151 , 
Wool, Ohio, per pound, Boston— 
Fine ciate, Se0mreG. - oc s--. 25-2 -------- 1.216 | 1.243 1, 351 197.0 | 201 
Fine delaine, scoured_......_.........---------- 1,286} 1.333] 1.429| 233.9 | 242 
Ball DleoG, SeOUPOG ss ss cee - << 5 <as---------- 1.130} 1.174] 1.261; 227.3 236.2 
One-fourth and three-eighths grades, scoured_.__| .873 -927| LOO) 182.3) 193.5 
} 
SI Be EE Le cceeeefee eee SE ees | 144.0 | 43: 
Meats ibd thi odd ts FREE x eG Es fo ws gins oh avaascece | amenoupid Cer: a ae 124.1 j 133.4 9 
Beef, fresh, per pound— 
Carcass, good native steers, Chicago_.......__-- 165} .165|; .166] 127.4] 127 
Sidaa; meervey ew: Yeek. oo sce 5s 2k. . 00 5--- .147; .141) 146} 117.0) 112 
Beef, salt, extra mess, per barrel (200 pounds), New 
p ROVE FEST F See Fee 16. 500 | 16.7 17.500} 87.2) 8&8 
By smoked, per pound, Chicago_............_-- .204| .222 .223 | 122.9) 133 
Lamb, dressed, r pound, Chicago...............-. 225 | 21 . 230 | 184.9 | 168.8 
Mutton, dres und, New York.........--- .148 |  .1385 |}. .123}. 144.4} 131.7 
Pork, fresh, per * bound | 
Oe Ne et ee a ee eee .180} .248) .273) 1211) 166 
Loins, western, Wee Wemeed. 2.1265 .t. i. ._ . 183 . 247 .265 |} 119.8) 162 
Pork, cured— | | 
Mess, salt, per barrel (200 pounds), New York __| 26.350 | 28.688 | 29.750 | 117.3) 127 
Sides, rough, per pound, Chicago...._.__..______. ' .119 . 164 -164|} 96.1) 133 ( 
Sides, short, clear, per pound, Chicago -_-_-__--- |.--. 331 175 174 | 108.1} 137 I 
Poultry, dressed, per pound— | 
Hens, heavy, Chicago.___.._...__.._.._----_-_-- 2351 .254] .261| 1625) 175 I 
Fowls, 48-56 pounds to dozen, New York._____- 270} 258) 285 | 1480) 141 ? 
Veal, dressed, good, per pound, Chicago_..._.._.__. 154] .150!] .159 165.7 | 170 
ieee, Giaane, ee ee wee ce. noo --senfemonse--}, 188.8}. 134.4 | 14 h 
Butter, creamery, extra, per pound— { 
SS EBA RR 6 CE ee ee 401} .383 | .381) 126.4) 120.6 
SEE RS Se ae .378; 362) .366| 121.8) 116.7 
NE leaivanacieabcuincnenisndonecdiens«< . 347 . 325 331} (2) 
nr © <A aft eat Same aT 444] 1423} 414] 1321] 125.7 ¢ 
(a eh th Se Sa Bees aie 400} .383| .378| 124.0) 1187 E 
pc 2 SEB VERE Se GORE Le See 413) .395 |) 300) 126.6) 121.2 F 
Re lll Tm TER Sec GATEE Tis I Tele .393} .378| .378) 127.0} 122.4 8 
RE Rh metic dchanghaceccuppesechrcous .415 . 434 411; 130.9} 136.5 
chen whole milk, per = $a 6 
agro 4S twins, at OF Fi EE « Gee . 181 . 195 202; 127.6; 137.: 
State f flats, , average, New York...| .192 -1938 | .202; 124.3; 125.3 
California flats, fancy, San Francisco..._......- 218] .208! .206/ 136.8) 190.2 T 
Milk, fluid. (See Farm products.) | d 
Milk, condensed, per case of 48 14-ounce tins, New \ 
7 ne RE Re DE MM bende 5b del Caan 5.630 | 5.750! 5.805) 119.8| 122 
Milk, evaporated, per case of 46 16-ounce tins, New 
Wika, SE Boor Seas IS ese! lc 3.865 | 3.875 | 3.915 | 108.3! 109.6 \ 
1 No quotation. *No 1913 base price. ? Not included in weighted index. As ti 1" 
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WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES, JULY, AUGUST, AND SEPTEMBER, 1924— 
Continued 


Index numbers 


A verage prices (1913== 100) 


Commodity — a 


Aug., | Sept., | J ; | Sept., 
1924 1924 | If 2 1924 


FOODS—C ontinued 





Other foods eet eT eee 
Beans, medium, choice. (See Farm products.) 
Bread, per pound before baking 
Chicago. weennnncneansendl | $0. 075 
00 ESS eee ey es . 062 
 -. eee se Tae 
., 2 | 070 
San Francisco_- oe > an 
Cocoa beans, Arriba, per pound, New York... | .130 
Coffee, Rio, ‘No. 7, per pound, New York | , 266 
Copra, South Sea, sun dried, per pound, New York... . 052 
Eggs, fresh, per dozen. (See Farm products.) 
Fish— 
Cod, large, shore, pickled, eured, per 100 
pounds, Gloucester, Mass 
Herring, large, split, per harrel (180-190 
pounds), N 
Mackerel, salt, large, 3s, per barrel, Boston..___ 
Salmon, canned, Alaska, red, per dozen, | 
factory __-_. a sub 
Flour, rye, white, ‘per barrel, “Minneapolis. eal 
Flour, wheat, per barrel— 
Winter patents, eases Oli s..6u5~i.-...- 
Winter straights, Kansas City 
Standard patents, Minneapolis es 2 ee eee 
Second patents, 
Patents, Portland, Oreg 
Patents, soft winter, St. Louis 
Straight, soft winter, St. Louis 
Patents, Toledo__ 
Fruit, eanned, per case, New York 
Peaches, é alifornia, standard 2!¢s__ 
App os Hawaiian, sliced, standard 2)es_ 
Fruit, dried, per pound, New Y ork — 
Apples, evaporated, State, choice_...__-_. 
Currants, Patras, cleaned__.___-_- A 
Prunes, California, 60-70s 
Raisins, coast, seeded, bulk - 
Fruit, fresh’ - 
Apples, Baldwins, per barrel, Chicago_.- ” 
Bananas, Jamaica, 9s, per bunch, New York ___| 
Lemons, California, choice, per box, Chicago___! 
Oranges, California, choice, per box, Chicago. _! 
Glucose, 42° mixing, per 100 pounds, New York ----! 
—- grits, bulk, car lots, per 100 pounds, f. o. b. 
mi 
Lard, prime, contract, per pound, New York.____- 
Meal, corn, per 100 pounds— 
White, f. o. b. mill 
Yellow, Philadelphia 
Molasses, New Orleans, fancy, per gallon, New York - 
Oatmeal, car lots, in sacks (90 pounds), per 100 | 
pounds, New York 
Oleomargarine, standard, uncolored, per ‘pound, 
Chicago. ..___- oul 
Oleo oil, extra, per pound, Chicago.___......._____- 
Pepper, black, per pound, New York 
Rice. (See Farm porducts.) 
. American, medium, per barrel (280 pounds), 
icago 
Sugar, per pound, New York— 
Granulated, in barrels..............-.-..-.---- 
Raw, 96° centrifugal Te fan EEE D+ RE Sy a 
Tallow, edible, r pound, Chicago 
Teme Formosa, fine, per pound, New York 
our canned, per dozen, New York— 
, Maryland, standard 
Pons’ State and Western, No. 5 
Tomatoes, New Jersey, standard, No. 3 
Vegetables, fresh. (See Farm products.) 


1No quotation. 
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WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES, JULY, AUGUST, AND SEPTEMBER, 19% _ WH 
Centinued 
Avera : Index numbers wa? 
ave Ree Pee (1913= 100) 
Commodity nl a 
July, | Aug., | Sept., | July, | Aug., | Sept 
1924 | 1924 | 1924 | 1924 | 1924 | J 02," 
FOODS—C oncluded 
Other foods—C oncluded. — 
Vegetable oil— 
Coconut, crude, per pound, New York..._..-- $0. 099 | $0. 108 | $0. 108 73. 4 80.2; 79.9 
Corn, crude, in barrels, per pound, New York..|_ . 113 - 137 120; 185.8} 225.7 2129 — 
Cottonseed, prime, summer, yellow, per pound, W 
5 See onee eamhen miehdetah aneemed -121; 1389) .108) 166.9) 1923) 1495 0 
Olive oil, edible, in barrels, per gallon, New S 
7 RE SG a Se ee Ss 2.000; 2.000; 2.075 118.5 118. 5 122.9 * 
Peanut, a es a}? eee . 113 - 116 128 ® @) ) 
—_ a bean, barrels, per pound, New 
i) Sh ok Se codetittdanchsitnacadsecsness 121 . 128 . 128 197.7 208. 3 208, 3 
Vineear ok 40-gallon, in barrels, per gallon, New 1 
ies Sl eh, i el Lk... Lececes . 180 . 180 -180| 161.31 161.3) 161.3 I 
CLOTHS AND CLOTHING ___.._.___-_-}..-.-. 187.5 | 189.9 | 186.5 
Boots and shoes, OE Le ee eee lee ee 182.7 | 181.2; 180.9 
Children’s— V 
Little boy’s, gun metal, blucher.___- ain - tote. - 248 1. 615 166. 5 166.5 | 166.5 
Child’s, gun metal, polish, high cut, rubber | 
SEI RTs Pot ONS ce a a ee 1,663 | 1.663 1. 663 181.7 181, 7 81.7 
Misses’, black, vici, polish, high cut, rubber | 
ES Si Sea Tara eee ae 1. 948 1. 948 1, 948 173. 2 173. 2 | 
Youths’, gun metal, blucher__........._________ 1.473; 1.473} 1.473] 143.4} 143.4 { Yy 
Men’s— 
EE ES EE EE ES ae ae 6.250 | 6.250! 6.250) 200.8] 200.8 8 
Black, calf, Goodyear welt, bal. _.-.| 4.900] 4.877) 4 yd 154.7} 154.0 9 
Black, dress, Goodyear welt, side leather_______ 3.150 | 3.082) 3. 140.8} 137.8 
Gun metal, Goodyear welt, blucher..____. 4.350) 4.3501 4.3507 22251] 2225) 2225 Silk 
Mahogany, chrome, side, Goodyear welt, bal_...| 3.500 | 3.500) 3.500} 217.1) 217.1 / 2171 ; 
a, Grae Wren C8 4.850; 4.850} 4.850) 153.2) 183.2) 153.2 . 
Tan, dress, Goodyear welt, side leather________ __ 3.350 | 3.305) 3.250) 149.7) 147.7 gi 
Chocolate, elk, blueher.._______ t ) Fa eee 1.645 | 1.645) 1645 115.5] 115.5 . 
Vici kid, black, Goodyear welt_............_.__ 6.000 | 6.000; 6.000} 200.3) 200.3/ 2 
Women’s— 
Black, kid, ey oe welt, 82-inch lace ______- 3.850 | 3.8601 3.850 | 141.7] 141.7 7 Si 
Colored, calf Goodyear weit, ace oxford .______ 4.150} 4.000} 4.000{/ 190.9] 183.9 ) 7 
Kid, black, McKay sewed, lace oxford._______. 3.500} 3.500} 3.500] 235.0} 235.0 ) 
Patent leather pump, McKay GE 3.600] 3.500} 3.500) 261.81) 2545/ 255 
Cotton in i iC — arma 192.9 | 194.8 | 158.6 
De —_. Massachusetts, 2.20 yards to the pound, ; 
Fe ea i Ce ih allel I 225 . 233 2241 175.4) 181.2) 1744 Anthi 
poilines brown, Per yard— 
D standard, 30-inch_____._____. 167] .173) .166) 215) 200.2) 2002 C 
P S-inch, 2 85 yards tothe pound._____ } .370) .175) .175) 268] 2126! 2126 E 
F per _ St 
Colored, 4.20 yards to the pound... == 150 150 150 } 205.6) 205.6; 205.6 
m ints bleached, 3. 330 yards to he — SIN ars . 200 20) .200}] 223.1) 223.1) 223.1 — 
hams, per 
Amoskeag, Pinch, 6.37 yards to the pound______ . 125 .125 125} 1923] 192.3 2 P; 
Lancaster, 2614-inch, 6.50 yardstothe pound_._._|_ . 131 . 131 181] 21.2] 211.2] 211.2 Sc 
Hosiery, per dozen pairs— M 
Men’s half hose, combed yarn_________ _..-| 1.800] 1.800] L707} 223.7) 223.7) 223.3 M 
Women’s cotton, silk mertetiaed., mock seam_..| 2350] 2.350} 2275] 132.44 1828] 124 
Women’s combed yarn, i6-ounce. 1.7 1764! 1.761] 176.4] 176.4) 176.0 M 
Muslin, pianahed d, 4/4, per yard— P: 
NE gE Saale cane . 181 (*) () tee M 
ESS CR CRE Fahey. . 163 . 167 | 201.7) 206.2) 206.2 
Romgh mider 29-4] eed. 2051 | 185.4] 101.4) 187.9 Other 
al eee a a . 235 , 235 | 255.3] 255.3] 2 CU 
Print cloth, 27-inch, 7.60 yards to the pound, per G: 
te aes SS SS SS ase 068; .070/ .066] 197.4] 201.5) 190! M 
Sheeti + i per yard— . 
Had, 2 85 yards to the pound__________ . 155 . 160 . 165 184.1 190.0; 196.0 ©) 
Pepperell, 3. “Lo bad See Eien -155| @ (*) 211. 5.j..-.-.-- pene 
mes. L~. oa te Se RE Se or fame . 116 -110} 175.14 189.4); 179.9 
6-cord, J. P iosb. de wed She edo . 073 -073} .073 | 186.0] 186.0; 155.0 R 
‘ 
PR adittieed Seems mee 8.125 | 8.125] 8125) 227.2) 227.2) 22/2 
ra. s union suits, com yarn, per dozen___| 13.500 | 13.500] 13.500; 197.0} 197.0) 1°! 
oene. white, mulespun, northern, 10/1, 
ON RS TT An ha pagel aati . 438 - 434 -408 | 197.8) 196.2; 151! 
Carded, white, mulespun, northern, 22/1, ‘ Iron a 
ENTER ae tea a .471| .469] .432] 190.4) 1803) 174.6 Ir 
Twisted, ordinary, weaving, 20/2.........__.__- - 447 | 463} .426 | 192.4] 199.2) 183.1 
Twisted, ordinary, es . 547 . 553 ~518 | 1428] 1442] 155.5 





1 No quotation. ? No 1913 base price. 
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WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES, JULY, AUGUST, AND SEPTEMBER, 1924— 
Cc ontinued 















































a | 
Average prices » —_ 
Commodity es BO bw (48 eee 
| July, | Aug., | Sept., | july, | Aug., | Sept : 
| 1924 1924 1924 1924 1924 | 1924 
——_— ere a — — —_— 
CLOTHS AND CLOTHING—Concluded 
| 
Woolen and worsted goods, faetory __. : ( ae | ——_—"-> | 205.6 | 206.1 207.8 
Flannel, white, 4/4, Ballard Vale, Ni 0. 3, per y: ard____| $1. 000 $1. 000 $1. 000 215.8 | 215.8) 215.8 
Overcoating, 30 to 31 ounce, per yard_ w+------------| 3.000 | 3. 000 i 3.000 | 173.0} 173.0 173. 0 
Suiting, per yard— 
Clay, worsted, diagonal, 16-ounce __.._._______- 3. O15 2.974; 2.925; 2182] 215.2) 211.7 
Middlesex, wool-dyed, blue, 16-ounce.........., 3.600 | 3. 600 2. 600 | 233.0) 233.0) 233.6 
I CONOR is sn dds sds... 1.395} 1305] 1.395] 219.0 | 219.0) 219.0 
NS i sth dened abeis~deskis}< } 2.408 2. 337 2368; 212.9: 2111 209. 0 
Trousering cotton warp, 11/11}4-ounce, per yard ____- | 1, 700 1. 637 1.600; 150.2! 149.1} 141.4 
Underwear— | | } 
Merino shirts and drawers, per dozen garments__| 33. 000 33. 000 | 33. 000 | 168.51 168.5)! 168.5 
Men’s union suits, 33 per cent worsted, per | j } 
RE Perea aaeae 30. 380 | 30.380 | 30.380} 300.6 | 300.6) 309.¢ 
Women’s dress goods, per yard—_. 
Broadcloth, 944-ounce, 54-56-inch__....___-_. 2.325 | 26558; 2651; 176.7) 194.6) 201.5 
French serge, ‘35-inch OS EO ee a eee | +976 . 775 .775 | 234.9 234.9] 234.9 
Poplar cloth, cotton warp__._............___-_- | 375 . 375 .375; 197.4} 197.4 j 197.4 
Sicilian cloth, cotton warp, SiGetins 2c ....... | ,635| .635 . 635 196.3) 196.3] 196.2 
Storm serge, double warp, 50-inch.............- 1035 | 1.035] 1035| 184.0] 184.0! 1849 
Yarn, per pound— | 
Crossbred stock, 2/32s- --......--..............| 1550| 1600] 1650) 199.6) 206.0) 2124 
Half blood, 2/40s _--.........-.----.-..--.------| 2.100} 2050] 2.150) 188.2) 183.7] 192.6 
Pine; Gemnettic, 2/60... sb - db. .--....- | 2.350; 2.300] 2.350 222.9 218.2! 222.9 
| 
Silk, ete..._.... poapoinnadilssistitli dh alls cid 19.5) 166.5 | 154.6 
Linen shoe thread, 10s, Barbour, pe C pound, New | 
Se iiasdrebassncsstannoscecbesconssqullioe! L777| L777} L777 | 198.9) 1989) 198.9 
Silk, raw, per pound, New York— | 
China, Canton, filature, extra A _- --------| 5272] 6145 | 5.988 | 150.7/ 175.6) 171.1 
Japan, Kansai, Al B63<5: 405i, 2, --<000.- 5.390} 6.076) 5.439) 148.1!) 166.9 149. 4 
Japan, special, extra extra.____......._.- datetitiy | 5.733 | 6.419) 5.782) 1408) 157.5) 1415 
Silk yarn, per pound, New York— 
Domestic, gray spun, 60/1. _.........._._.____- 4, 165 4.312 4. 410 142.8; 147.8 151.2 
Domestic, gray spun, 60/2, No. 1__.._________- 5.390 | 5.468] 5.488) 155.5 157.7 | 1583 
i j | 
FUEL AND LIGHTING.................)_...___- |p--2--2-] dt. ol. 173.2 | 169.7 | 168.0 
Anthracite coal, per gross ton, tidewater, New York.| TREE obey SRM BE. os | 921.1 223.4 25.7 
Is «ban so ae i A d 11. 290 (‘) (‘) | 253.9 my Dll 
Chestmat . 227222222222 22220222 IIIa 2o2| a are | a. 326 | 11. 474 | 212 2 | 214.1 | 215.9 
AE AS RE As Ae FSS Es | 11.270 | 1.376 | 11. 479 222. 6 224. 7 226. 7 
| ARR SE SL Se ee 11.424} 11.570 | 11.722 | 225.7] 228.6) 231.6 
LE ED ee, ee Racse Pe Eee ee baeeee — Are yy 200.6 | 201.8 
Mine run, per net ton, Chicago -...........-- _...-| 4.450] 4.460] 4.450 “| @ ft @ 
Prepared sizes, per net ton, Citieago..........5....- 4.735 | 4.750) 4835; @ {| @® | @® 
Screenings, per ND ee Se eee 3.250! 3.240; 3.068; © | © | &® 
Mine run, Kanawha, per net ton, Cincinnati_._....__ 3.390! 3.390) 3.390, 1541 154.1; LAL 
Mine run, smokeless, New River, per net ton, Cin- } i i 
I no thai ok es aise el sk os A Soo | 3.990 3.990 | 3.990) 165.4; 165.4) 165.4 
Mine run, Pocahontas, per gross ton, Norfolk, Va. 4.300; 4.250) 4250) 143.3) 141.7) 1417 
Prepared sizes, per net ton, Pittsburgh...._______- ..| 4.250 4.000} 4000; @ | ® | &® 
Mine run, per net ton, Indianapolis__..........____ 4 3. 515 3.496 | 3.640; (4) (?) | (?) 
Other fuel and lighting ae tern < Aeiningy 143.0 | 187.8 | 132.8 
Coke, Connelisville, furnace, per net ton, at oven____| 2.955 | 3.000) 3.125; 121.1; 123.0; 128.1 
Gasoline, motor, per gallon, "New York E -195 | .188 -175; 1159) LULZ 104. 0 
Matches, average of several brands, per gross, New | i | 
+, eee i EL RET 1.540; 1.540; 189.7) 189.7 189. 7 
Crude petroleum per r barrel, at well— | 
il Shanes: ES aT See | LOO; LOW}; 1.010; 288.6) 288.6; 283.6 
Kansas-Oklahoma..............-.....-.--......| L550 | 1.375] L318} 165.9] 147.2] 140.5 
Pennsylvania_-__......_. _..-------| 3050] 2760} 2750; 1245; 1122/] 112.2 
Refined petroleum, per lon, New York— 
Standard white, i10° fire test_...........______- i 135 . 135 - 135 156. 4 156.4 | 156.4 
Water white, 150° fire test......__.............. | -215| .215) 215) 1744] 1744) 174.4 
METALS AND METAL PRODUCTS._.._......).-------)-- 130.4 | 130.4; 128.2 
OR A ich tli dino sink -+ iki do ~<eneee- SS PSE Saree | 146.2} 148.3 | 140.5 
Iron ze abi neta at lower lake ports— 
mer, 55 per cent......._.......... 5.400} 5.400] 65.400; 1301} 1801); 130.1 
tee teen ae 8 3 ------- 4.750! 4.7501 47601 139.71 1307) 139.7 
‘ 1 No quotation. * No 1913 base price. 
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WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES, JULY, AUGUST, AND SEPTEMBER, j904— wHO 
Continued 7 
| 
Average prices ee 
Commodity — 
| July, | Aug., | Sept., | July, | Aug., |< 
1924 1924 1924 1924 1924 
METALS AND METAL PRODUCTS—Concluded 
Iron and steel—Concluded. | Brick. 
Pig iron, per gross ton— Sin 
S| a, ee ee $19. 000 |$19. 000 |$19.000 | 129.2] 129.2) i205 Ru 
Deer, | eaten... ......-.......-.--.--.--- 21. 960 | 21.760 | 21.760 | 1282) 127.0) | 
Foundry, No. 2, northern, Pittsburgh_.__.____- | 20.760 | 20.885 | 21.560 | 129.7} 130.5 | Structt 
Foundry, No. 2, Birmingham, Ala-_-_-______-_--- 18. 000 | 17.500 | 17.500 | 154.0] 149.7 | 
Ferromanganese, per gross ton, seaboard _--_-_-_---_--- 106. 000 | 95.750 | 95.000; 181.9] 164.3 | Other 
Spiegeleisen, 18 and 22 per cent, per gross ton, fur- | e 
i hes ooh Lbbncnadederdbecblcbbincqussces | 34. 600 | 33.375 | 32.100 | 138.4 133. 5 | 
Bar iron, per po | 
Best refined, Up hiladelphia PN Ges Mle diede ated | ,030 . 630 . 030 158. 3 158. 3 | 
Common, Pittsburgh_....._.__---.----------_- | . 030 . 030 .030 | -.L8] 180.6} 
Bars, reinforcing, per 100 ten Pittsburgh.......|} 2.200] 2150] 2.125! .°49] 156.3 | Cri 
Nails, wire, per 100 pounds, Pittsburgh -______-_--_-- | 2.980] 2913} 2.880) 163.8] 160.1 | Gr 
Pipe, cast-iron, 6-inch, per net ton, New Y ork......| 61. 100 | 60. 100 | 57.100} 261.4 | 257.2 Pp 
Stee ie ved, per 100 pounds, Pittsburgh ---.._-- |; 2150) 2.000} 2.000; 1547) 143.9 Ho 
billets, per gross ton, Pittsburgh— Lin 
AS Lo) Ss edu tivn eerste s-cascenes | 38. 000 | 37.750 | 36.400 | 147.3 146. 4 a’ 
co EE SS eee ee eee | 38.000 | 37.750 | 36.400} 145.6) 144.7 Ro 
Steel, merchant bars, per 100 — Pittsburgh_._| 2.150} 2.125] 2.040; 1389] 137.2 
St-el plates, tank, per pound, Pittsburgh_____..-_-- | ,O21 . 020 018 | 141.2] 131.8 
Steel rails, per gross ton, Pittsburgh— 
Bessemer, standard ...-..............-.- | ee 43. 000 | 43.000 | 43.000 | 153.6] 153.6 
OES SE a a _ 43. (0 | 43.000 | 43.000 | 143.3) 143.3) |: San 
Steel sheets, black, per pound, Pitisburgh___---.--- . 035 . 034 034 | 150.4) 156.6) of 
Steel, structural shapes, ag 100 pounds, Pittsburgh - | 2200} 2150] 2050] 145.7] 142.3 Slat 
Terneplate, 8 pounds -»» per base box (200 | Gla 
ds), Pittsburgh -.........-_- 11. 300 | 11.300 | 11.300 162. 9 162. 9 
Tin plate, domestic coke, per 100 pounds, Pitts- } 
RE ES: TNE Pe ee ) 5. 500 5. 500 154. 6 154. 6 Gla 
Wire, per 100 pounds— | 
Barbed, galvanized, Chicago_.__.........___--- | $.980| 3.853] 3.820} 17241) 166.8 
Plain, fence, annealed, Pittsburgh_._.........-- 2.°80 | 2.710} 2.680} 183.8) 179.8 Lins 
Nonferrous metals__________- Lig kenreees ME BERS apRe ste 95.1 | 101.7 4y = 
Aluminum, per pone. pS Ee . 265 . 269 270} 11214 113.7 Tur 
Copper, ingot, electrolytic, per pound, refinery -_--_- . 124 . 133 . 130 78.5 84. 6 Yy 
Copper, sheet, per pound, New York_--___.-.---.-| . . 185 . 189 . 195 87.3 89. 0 Wh 
Copper wire, bare, per 5 ate haw anne . 150 . 158 . 158 89.8 94, 5 Y 
Lead, pig, per pound, New York_..___--._._-_-- ead . 071 . 080 . 081 161.8 | 181.6 : Zine 
Lead’ pipe, per 100 pounds, New York._.._....--.-- 8.820} 9.572] 9.7 173.6 | 188.4) | Pip 
ver, per pound, New York..._...-....-.-.- . 960 . 961 .965 | 169.9] 170.1) iv) > Cop 
Silver, bar, fine, per ounce, New York -__-..-....-. -675| .689) .607) 110.2] 112.5 : Cop 
Tin, pig, per pound, New York_..._._._._.__..---- | _.462 . 518 .492 |} 102.9] 115.3) | Len 
Zine, sheet, per 100 pornds, factory__.-............- | 8740) 8.864) 9.060) 120.6) 1223 , Nail 
Zine, slab, per pound, New York ----............--- | 062] .066 066 | 106.9) 112.5) Reis 
BUILDING MATERIAIS..______________|________ TP 168.8 | 169.2) 1707 uc 
TO PEGE GES. ee A > a LS: a Eee) Reged? Ry eee 198.0} 172.7) 17; ; Roo 
Douglas fir, per 1,000 feet, mili— | _ pr 
No. 1, common, boards____._................... | 16.500 | 16.000 | 16.000 | 179.2] 173.8) 173° Zine 
No. 2 and better, | Sa ee . 000 | 30.000 | 31.000 | 167.3 | 173.1) 17> 
Gum, sap, firsts and eaendé: 5 per 1,000 feet, St. 
| RE A Co agi eR 1 ae Ce ee | 52. 500 54. 000 | 54. 300 253. 8 261. 2 | Chemie; 
pn northern, No. 1, per 1,000 feet, Chicago__| 36. 500 | 35.500 | 35.500 | 173.1) 168.3 | A cic 
hard, No. 1 , common, 4/4, per 1,000 feet, 
Me eee Te «Mey Ee OP ES EES CPE EE ee 1. 500 | 61.500 | 61.500 | 204.1) 204.1, 2 
Oak, w ee No. 1, common, 4/4 per 1,000 | a 
RS ES SESESIES ST ARS See yD 60. 000 | 58.000 | 64.200; 162.2) 156.7) | 
Pine,’ white, No. 3, bara, pet 1,i00 fee, Bail, | | } 
mS EE a cl Raley I Slee icai, Baad bet PS ee 7.800 | 55.000 | 55.000 | 197.8 | 188.2 | 188 Aleo 
ine, eet how raat long an ter, per : 
1, New Y eR RS or err 250 | 97.000 | 97.000} 2181) 217.5) 21: 
Seek, eee ger 100s Bi’ mill— ay Ala 
No. 2, common, 1 x 8?____._........-..- | 21.120 | 21.740 | 22.220] 165.8; 170.7) |): Am 
Flooring, B and egies aE 5 OS Re sr | $8. 510 | 39.560 | 39.920} 167.2} 171.7, 1% Blea 
bag < ann = 1.008 toot aoe | 23.550 | 24.660 | 24.960 | 160.9} 168.5 
wt 0. 1, common, 1 t, Cincin- 
tiie eee eee Re 5 A. ee RS A | 65. 000 | 60.000 | 61.200 | 196.8] 181.7 8 
aentern, Eemeems, pat 1,000 9 Boston... - | 33.900 | 33.000 | 32.500] 156.4) 1522) | 
Tee fohow ahi at, be ee |} 3.680) 3.560} 3.850) 121.0) 117.2 2 
} 
16 inches long, per 1,000 mill. ________. / 6.000) 6.000; 6.000; 160.4 
cedar, 16 inches long, per 1,000 mill psaseoes | 2520! 2720: 2680) 1281 
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WHO! ESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES, JULY, AUGUST, AND SEPTEMBER, 1924— 
; Continued 


Index numbe 


Average prices (1913= 100) 





Commodity ——_— rrr 














July, | Aug., | Sept., | July, Aug., | Sept., 
1924 1924 1924 | 1924 1924 1924 
BUILDING MATERIALS—C oncluded | | 
Brick. common, building, per 1,000_...._._.______-- é w-]o ==, alec an oan- 212 2 211 7 211.0 
mple average of 82 yard prices______-...-.. M5 ($14. 416 |$14. 382 $14. 332 | 212.3) 211.7) 211.0 
un of kiln, f. 0. b. plant, Chieago®.__..._._______- 8. 730 | 8. 740 | 9.050 | 176.8 | 177.0 183.3 
Structural eens, Sabi. caitt!s. hetticiz. ek A > ae "| ~ . 145. 7 142.4 135. 7 
} | 
Other building materials. 5 Pee See ee Dahsaatabin’ Le. seathaicienoea 164.0 | 166.0) 165.2 
ement, Portland, per barrel, f. o. b. ‘plant— 
Simple average of 6 plant prices in Pa., Ind., x 
Minn., Tex. or EES Sy Se ae 1. 850 1.850 | 1.850 | 7} | 178 . 178 
Buffin ton, Inc , See seeseonel 75 1. 750 | 1. 75 7a} 172. i3 
Nerthiaaeten, EES De, ae ee _.| 1.750 1.750 | 1.750 196. 6 | 196. 6 196. 6 
Crushed stone, 114’’, per c ubie yard, New Y ork. 1. 750 1.750! 1.750} 194.4 194, 4 194, 4 
Gravel, per ton, f. 0. b. pit, simple average of 27 = ‘ 
plant prices _ - ee 951 | .947] .950| 1923] 191.5} 1921 
Hollow tile, building, ‘per block, Chic: 1gZo Pe St. | .064!/ .089 089 | 100.0 139.1 | 139.1 
Lime, common, lump, per ton, f. 0. b. plant, simple | 
average of 15 plant prices_..................:-.-.. 9.542} 9.559! 9.476 231.4 | 231.6 | 229.8 
Roofing, prepared, per square, f. 0. b. factory —- Lm 
Medium weight______-_- =A CS Oe 1.680 | 1. 680 1. 680 | (2) | 2) (2) 
Shingles, individual. --_____- oS ee | 5.030 4.9830} 4.980; (%) | 2) ’) 
Shingles, strip................... | 4.868] 4.860] 4.860] (2) | @) (2) 
Slate, surfaced..............______. 1.852| 1.850! 1.850] (2% } @ | ® 
Sand, building, per ton, f. o. b. pit, simple ; average | Al 
ee Ey) Se ee . 634) . 631 .631 | 166.51 165.6 165. 6 
late, roofing, per 100 s square feet, f. 0. b. quarry... | 12.000 | 12.000 | 12.000 | 259.5 259. 5 259. 5 
Glass, plate— | | 
sO 5 square feet, per square foot, New York_. . 450 | .450| . 430 190. 1 190. 1 181.7 
» to 10 square feet, per — foot, New York.| .625| .625/ .605/| 196.4 196. 4 190. 1 
Glass, window, American, f. o. b. works— | | 
Single, B, per 50 eared a ee ._.| 3.612 3.249 | 3.249 162. 7 146. 3 146. 3 
Single, A, per 50 square feet OF 4cékn a ee | 3. 420 3.420 | 188.0 150. 4 150. 4 
Linseed oil, per gallon, New York __- --------| -980 | 1.028] 1.010| 212.1 | 222.5) 218.6 
Putty, commercial, per pound, New Y ork : .040 | .040 .040 |} 150.9 150.9 150.9 
Rosin, common to good (B), per barrel, New Y ork 5.590 | 5.813} 6.115) 116.1 120. 7 127.0 
furpentine, southern, bartels, per gallon, New | : 
)(¢ © Gerd Be -)e eee eee . 837 | 893 | .887 195. 5 208. 6 207.2 
White lead, American, in oil, per ‘pound, New 
("Se RP es a ey eee 1445} .146| -.148!| 214.5) 216.0/ 218.2 
Zine oxide (white zine), per pound, New York : .070 |) .070 . 670 | 130. 1 130 1 130. 1 
Pipe, cast-iron. (See Metals and metal products). 





Copper, sheet. (See Metals and metal products.) | 
Copper wire. (See Metals and metal products.) 
Lead pipe. (See Metals and metal products.) 
Nails. (See Metals and metal products.) 
Reinforcing bars. (See Metals and metal prod- 





ucts.) 
Roofing tin (terneplate). (See Metals and metal 
products.) 
Zine, sheet. (See Metals and metal products.) | 
| 
CHemeOALS AND DBUGG. .| 2... 2.2... -_)--22 22 ee | 126.5 130.1 | 1380.6 
Chem a 8 ret ho dE | 118.9}; 122.4] 123.38 
Acids, per pound, New York— | : 
Acetic, SET ECE ae ay 5) See 031 . 031 031 160.8 | 160.8] 160.8 
Muriatie, 6 Neel, Fake TT Rep: roy i | .009; .009) .009 69. 2 69.2}; 69.2 
Rn nordic aactitinnss2narress .058 | .058 |) .058]) 117.8] 117.8! 117.8 
Stearic, triple pressed._.............__.____- ct ae) ane | ae 98. 1 99.5! 100.0 
A RR SIS SIRI RRR | ,007) .007| .007| 700) 700), 70.0 
\leohol, per gallon, New York-— 
Denatured, No. 5, 188 proof. wn-ene---------| -480) .508 | =. 543 | 131.2! 1389) 148.3 
Wood, refined, 95 percent..___._____- SESS | .650 .680 | .680| 135.9] 1422) 142.2 
Alum, lump, pound, ON Ts ae | =, 085 0385 | .035 | 200.0) 2000. 200.0 
Ammonia, anhydrous, per pound, New York -_-.-_- | .300 -300| .300/ 120.0) 120.0 120.0 
Bleaching’ powder, per 100 pounds, New York - -.-- 1.900; 1.900! 1900! 161.0) 161.0! 1610 
2 No 1913 base price. ¢ Not included in weighted index. 
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199, 
Continued = 
Average prices : ys _ “r - — 
Commodity | ————__ 
| July, Aug., | Sept., | July, Aug., nt 
| 1924 | 1924 | 1924 | 1924 | 1924 | JG)’ 
CHEMICALS AND DRUGS—Concluded | | 
Chemicais—Concluded. 
Borax, crystals and granulated, per pound, New 
1 Be at na eel parte $0. 050 | $0.050 | $0.050| 133.3} 1333) 133; 
Copper, sulphate, 99 per cent crystals, per pound, 
RE GEES SESE Aiietelianan Aiea i .047 . 047 . 048 90. 4 9.2) 919 
Copra, South Sea. (See Foods.) 
Formaldehyde, per pound, New York -___.-..---.-- . 089 . 088 088} 105.9) 103.6) 1035 
Oil, vegetable— 
Coconut, crude. (See Foods.) 
Corn, crude. (See Foods.) | 
Palm ww gg ter’s crude, eet pm gomee, New York.._| .089 . 095 . 094 87.9 94, 1 93.5 
Soya bean, crude. (See Foods.) -- -........--- 
Potash, caustic, 88-92 b spd per pound, New 
att Lage Set tien ed eines le iG ta IY . 065 . 066 .068 | 182.0) 184.1! 1% 
Sal soda, per 100 pounds, New York --_.---_- -| L100] 1100] L100; 183.3] 183.3) 1833 
Soda ash, 58 per cent, light, per 100 pounds, New 
ee. aka wa on waeainalh 2.290; 2.290 392.6 | 392.6 2.6 
oe, bicarbonate, American, per pound, f. o. b. 
BD RE cao bec cle sitea eS Sele eae eer e 018 018 . 018 175.0 175. 0 75.0 
Soda, caustic, 76 per cent, solid, per pound, New 
Ce as a Nie iinet ie aE lh, cle aaiioon . 038 . 038 . 088 257. 5 257. 257 
Soda, silicate of, 40°, per 100 pounds, New York_- . 800 . 800 .800} 125.8) 125.8) 125.8 
Sulphur, crude, per gross ton, New York________-_- 14. 000 | 14.000 | 14. 000 63. 6 63. ¢ 63,6 
Tallow, inedible, packers’ prime, per pound, Chi- 
th ALG es a Ria See aa Maia . 078 . 089 .000] 110.0) 125.6 | ) 
| 
ee  pwcbocdivesebuadiaaseneos 93.6; 100.2) 99 
Acid phospate, 16 per cent basis, bulk, per ton, 
et Sit: Ei ES Ke are Pe 7.469 | 8250; 8 250 97.0} 107.2 2 
Ammonia, sulphate, double bags, per 100 pounds, } 
TR EE Oe Oe at 2 ee Sige 2. 600 2. 638 2. 650 83. 1 84. 4 $4.8 
Ground bone, steamed, per ton, Chicago____---_--- 20. 000 | 20.000 | 20. 000 99. 4 09. 4 00,4 
Muriate of potash, 80-85 per cent, K. C. L. bags, 
ts ee eee amon | 3L. 100 | 31. 100 | 33. 688 82.1 82.1; 8&4 
osphate rock, 68 per cent, per ton, f.o. b. mines_.| 2.250) 2.190} 2 150 66. 0 64.3 *| 
Bode, nitrate, 95 per cent, per 100 pounds, New | 
RE ISIS TIES SET I, A ee 2. 47 2. 498 2. 438 100. 2 101.2; %&7 
Tankage, 9 and 20 per cent, crushed, per ton, f. o. b. 
EG a eS res See 27.313 | 35.525 | 33. 500 116. 9 152.1) 143.4 
Drugs and pharmaceuticals... _-__-_-- eee ay ee. Pete ray! 176.2 | 177.4 | 1785 
Acid, citric, domestic, crystals, per pound, New 
RE SE a a Bay . 460 . 460 . 460 105. 7 105. 7 7 
Acid, tartaric, crystals, U. 8. P., per pound, New 
i Ao i aaa er nb amgoou . 300 « 292 . 290 98. 3 95. 7 | 
Ae grain, 190 proof, U. 8. P., per gallon, New 
A SS ES ey Seas ere eae: 4, 780 4. 780 . 730 191.3 191.3 | 
Cc babe of tartar, powdered, per pound, New York__- . 213 . 213 . 213 89. 3 89. 3 89.3 
Epsom salts, U. 8. P., in barrels, per 100 pounds, 
Cn ewtdia 2500} 2500) 2500! 227.3) 227.3 3 
Glycerine, refined, per pound, New York _________-- .170 . 184 -190; 86.3 93. 4 96.4 
Opium, nat U.8. , per pound, New York___| 9.000 | 10.600/| 12.000) 149.6] 176.2 1%4 
Peroxide of hydrogen, 4ounce bottles, per gross, | 
ae 8.000} 8.000; 8.000) 200.0) 2000 2.) 
Phenol, U. 8. P. (carbolic acid), per pound, New 
eo, (SE ERE pe Lage Can | | aoe ae . 255 . 244 -240, 221 222, 2 8.4 
Quinine, Ma gape manufacturers’ quotations, per » 
Gua Pee Wr 2a hs 8 Fo ccc . 500 . 00 . 500 97.71 2277.7 (22. 
HOUSE-FURNISHING GOODS... __. eS Sere eae 170.8} 171.0 1iL! 
ES SO EE. | ee ee Fea wee Eee 152.5 | 152.5 152% 
Bed, combination, per bed, factory ____.......- 32, 000 | 32.000 | 32.000 1422] 1422, 1122 
Chair, all gum, cane seat, per chair, factory-____ _- 4500; 4500; 4500) 200.0) 200.0 2! 
Chifforette, combination, per chifforet te, fac- 
Liiehs / Antik... eerie. 36. 000 | 36.000 | 36.000} 1108) 110.8, 1105 
Pat combination, per dresser, factory ______. 49. 000 | 49.000 | 49.000 | 136.1) 136.1 | 136! 
Rocker, quartered pr Rpg per chair, Chieago_.___- 4.655 | 4.655) 4.655 | 227.2) 227.2) 221.4 
Set, 3 pieces, per set, Chicago...’ ..._......-._- 31. 213 | 31.213 | 31.213} 1644] 1644/| 1644 
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Continued 
A verame prices Index numbers 
aaue pea | (1913 = 100) 
oll Commodity Te | 
t, July, | Aug., Sept., | July, Aug., | Sept., 
4 1924 1924 1924 | 1924 1924 | 1924 
ae. = - al 
HOUSE-FURNISHING GOODS—Concluded 
Furniture—Concluded. 
Dining room— ; } 
3.3 Buffet, combination, per buffet, factory _ _____..|$48. 000 ($48. 000 |$48. 000 111.6) WL6) 11.6 
Chair, all gum, leather slip seat, per 6, factory._| 33. 000 33.000 | 33.000 | 2200! 220.0 220). { 
1.2 Table, extension, combination, per table, fac- 
BO Re Bf <a het We 30. 000 ' 30.000 | 30. 000 162.2} 162.2} 162.2 
86 Living room— 
Davenport, standard pattern, per davenport, 
I eel ncn the Fulsaaon chigtinucewhanmpacll CE ae 1 One | 182. 6 | 182.6} 182.5 
Table, library, combination, per table, factory _| 32.000 | 32.000 | 32. 000 160.0} 160.6 169. 0 
7) Kitchen— 
Chair, hardwood, per dozen, Chicago-_-__..____- 17. 640 | 17.640 | 17. 640 | 276.9} 276.9 276.9 
tefrigerator, lift-top type, each, factory ____| 17.010 | 17.010 | 17. 010 | 164.7) 164.7 i64. 7 
0.5 Table, with drawer, per table, Chicago__._____- 4. 263 4, 263 4.263 | 300.0; 300.0) 300.0 
3.3 | 
anc pnchdbamatsetindmaecowdmodwis S lcaiee Aan ciciniglnecay i a * 231.0! 231.6 | 262.1 
2.6 Blankets, factory— i 
Cotton, colored, 2 pounds to the pair, per pair___| 1.570] 1. 57¢ 1.570] 259.5] 259.5] 259.5 
5.0 Wool, 4 to 5 pounds to the pair, per pound_____|_ 1. 313 1. 313 1.313 | 171.7 | 171.7 171.7 
Carpets, per yard, factory— } 
7 Axminster, Bigelow._..__......_.______.. __..| 2.832] 2.882] 2.832] 2105) 211.5] 201.5 
5.8 Brussels, Bigelow _______ dost . £11. i! 2. 880 2.880! 2.880) 2229] 2229] 2229 
6 . «SES eee 4.800; 4.800} 4.968! 199.3! 199.3] 206.3 
Cutlery— 
Carvers, 8-inch, per pair, factory. ___..________- 1. 350 1.350] 1.350 180.0} 180 | 180.9 
Knives and forks, per gross, factory..__.._._.___.| 15.000 | 15.000 | 15. 000 260.91 260.9 | 260.9 
4.9 Pails, galvanized iron, 10-quart, per gross, factory, 23. 240 | 24.270 | 24.270} 1584)! 165.2 165. 2 
Sheeting, bleached, 10/4, factory — 
7.2 ES EE ee, a ae s . 467 . 478 . 479 195.2} 200.0; 200.2 
Wamsntta, P. L., per yard___._____- ap DP sh! 1. 140 1. 140 1. 140 994.5 | 204.5!) 204.5 
1.8 Tableware— i 
0.4 Glass nappies, 4-inch, per dozen, factory_______. . 200 . 200 .200 | 181.8 181.8 181.8 
Glass pitchers, 44-gallon, per dozen, factory___..| 2.500] 2.500] 2.500] 312.5 312. 5 312.5 
4 Glass tumblers, 44-pint, per dozen, factory _ _ __- . 200 . 200 . 180 166. 7 166. 7 150. 0 
1 Plates, white granite, 7-inch, per dozen, factory_.| 1.050] 1.050} 1.050! 226.6! 226.6) 296.6 
Teacups and saucers, white granite, per dozen, | 
8.7 cnn nn he mitice eWeek rane mee 1.350] 1350) 1.350] 236.8; 236.8)! 236.8 
Ticking, Amoskeag, A. C. A., 2.85 yards to the | 
3,4 penne Dae ee . 260 . 260 . 260 193.2} 193.2); 193.2 
Tubs, galvanized iron, No. 3, per dozen, factory._.| 6.853] 7.135 | 7.135] 166.9| 173.7] 173.7 
a] i 
a . MISCELLANEOUS............____ De te ee 115.9 | 115.8 
ne ee TELE FETE E TELNET NTTTE WOES ay 0 ae | 180.9} 186.1 | 122:6 
4 Bran, per ton, Minneapolis.__..................__. 22. 125 | 23.688 | 23.525} 120.5] 129.0) 1281 
| Cottonseed meal, prime, per ton, New York__._____| 41.000 | 41.000] 39.000| 1448) 1448 137.7 
Linseed meal, per ton, New York. .............._.- 43.000 ; 45.200 | 47.500} 161.3) 150.1) 167.2 
L3 Mill feed, middlings, standard, per ton, Minneap- | | 
9 GO ie. ee i a se isis ak rac) 24.525 | 26.063 | 25.400; 126.1 134.0) 130.6 
1.3 we eS ae LEDS hae BOER A Oe Ae OMe ot LEO LS acilig ls. | 921.2 | 126.8) 136.7 
5.4 Calf, chrome, B grade, per square foot, Boston._...| . 430 460 | .460) 159.5} 1706) 170.6 
4.4 Glazed kid, black, top grade, per square foot, Boston|  . 650 .675 | .675 | 259.6] 269.6) 269.5 
Harness, California oak, No. 1, per pound, Chicago.| . 402 .402; .412] 100.1 100.14) 102.6 
1.0 Side, black, chrome, B grade, per square foot, | 
wo lv ee) a I i eR ee 250 230!) .280 97.7 109. 5 109. 5 
34 Sole, per pound— | 
a Oak, in sides, middle weight, tannery run, 
‘ _ eee Pee eee bth «itp del ee. Bilt! . 340 , 340 . 340 114.0 114.0 114.0 
Oak, scoured backs, heavy, Boston_._.._._.._.. . 425 . 440 . 445 94.7 98. 0 99. 2 
1 Union, middle weight, New York..........___- 391) .355] .355] 97.4) 885) 88.5 
LO ne ne ccasnwnenniageaceas Ricdalte pe oiesh 164.7 | 165.0 | 167.3 
P Paper— 
na Newsprint, roll, per pound, f. 0. b. mill. _____-- -088; .0388/ .038| 1827] 182.7| 182.7 
).0 Wrapping, manila, No. 1, jute, per pound, 
T . 060lCU,lC EOS PRT ey Pere . 108 . 103 . 107 210.0; 210.0 218. 2 
1 Wood pulp, sulphite, domestic, unbleached, per 
+ 100 pounds, New York....................-..-.-- 2.510} 2525] 2505| 1128) 113.5) 1126 
4 GpOther misesiiameoms._...............................-|--.-----|eeececeefececeeee 88.2 | 90.8) 91.6 
Hemp, manila, fair, current shipment, per pound, 
ee pencece 100} .113] .135| 117.8] 121.9! 144.9 
Jute, raw, medium grade, per pound, New York...! . 058 . 068 - 073 86.0' 100.9) 108.4 
[1045] 
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Average prices Index au 
(1913 





Commodity 


| July, Aug., | Sept., | July, | Au; 
1924 1924 1924 1924 19° 


MISCELLANEOUS—C oncluded 





' 
} 
= - a s 
i 


Other miscellaneous—C oncluded. 














Lubricating oil, paraffin, 903 gravity, per gallon, | 
ee Ee eet os | $0.198 | $0.190 | $0.190 | 138.6 ] 
Rope, pure manila, best grade, per pound, New 
ES SNES lo Rey dee . 185 .185 | .185 | 126.1 1% 
Rubber, Para, island, fine, per pound, New York_.| .170 -211 | .227 21.0 2 
Sisal, Mexiean, current shipment, per pound, New | 
RS SESE GT oF ee ers | | 076 O76) .076}] 176.6) 17% 
Soap— 
Laundry, per 100 cakes, Cincinnati.............| 4.125 | 4.125! 4.125] 133.8 33 
_ Laundry, per 100 cakes, Philadelphia_-__-_____- | 4.459) 4.459 4.459 | 126.4 2 
Starch, laundry, bulk, per pound, New York-_---_-- | ,058 . 060 060 | 157.5] 16: f 
‘Tobacco— 
Plug, per pound, New York_..._---_-.______-. | =, 696 .696 | .696!] 179.0] 179 
Smoking, l-ounce bags, per gross, New York- --| 8.320 | 8.320 | 8.320} 147.5] 147 
ALL COMMODITIES (404 price series)... _._______. |oneenne-|eneeeee- freeman 147.0 | 149.7 1485 











Changes in Cost of Living in the United States 
Tt Bureau of Labor Statistics has secured data on cost of living 


for September, 1924. These data, together with the data tha: 

have been given in previous reports, are shown in the table 
following. The information is based on actual prices secured {in 
merchants and dealers for each of the periods named. The prices « 
food and of fuel and light (which include coal, wood, gas, electri: 
and kerosene) are furnished the bureau in accordance with arranve- 
ments made with establishments through personal visits o/ 


bureau’s agents. In each city food prices are secured from 15 to 2: 


merchants and dealers, and fuel and light prices from 10 to 15 firms, 
including public utilities. All other data are secured by special! agents 
of the bureau who visit the various merchants, dealers, and ayents 
and secure the figures directly from their records. Four quotation 
are secured in each city (except in Greater New York, where five we 
obtained) on each of a large number of articles of clothing, furniture, 
and miscellaneous items. Rental figures are secured for from 4 
" 2,000 houses and apartments in each city, according to its pop 
ation. 

Table 1 shows the changes in the total cost of living from Juve 
1920, September, 1923, | June, 1924, respectively, to Septembe: 
1924, in 32 cities, and in the United States as determined by a 
solidation of the figures for the 32 cities. 
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1.—CHANGES IN TOTAL COST OF LIVING IN SPECIFIED CITIES FROM JUNE, 















































a 1920, SEPTEMBER, 1923, AND JUNE, 1924, TO SEPTEMBER, i924 
| P | 
Pericant of daibeoms er cent | es at Sere, 2. 
Per ce — de crease ofincrease | Per ce — Crease | 6: crease 
| from— from— 
a ee ee Ee a 
sf ity June, Septem- June, C ity | June, Septem- June, 
1920, to | ber, 1923,| 1924, to 1920, to | ber, 1923,| 1924, to 
Septem- | to Sep- | Septem- | | Septem- | to Sep- | Septem- 
ber, tember, ber, | ber, | tember, ber, 
1924 1924 1924 | 1924 | 1924 1924 
Atiavite ..i.cs-esh-- 22. 5 1.9 0.1 RS ae 22. 3 | 10.2 | 1.8 
Baltimore.....------ 19. 5 1.31 .3 || New Orleans. _-__-- , 16.7 | 1.0 1.2 
Birmingham .....--.- 19.1 1.3 1.5 ij New Yorew.......-- 20.9 1.2 5 
Bostell. <..scsdawnded 21.2 11 in’ ff NG@USEe.<...<.0.<.. | 23.8 2.3 6 
RE Boece Sa 20. 7 1.4 1.0 || Philadelphia _______! 19. 6 | 1,4 | aa 
pe ae epee ame 19.1 1.3 -6 |} Pittsburgh._.....-- 17.3 | 1,8) on 
{ incinnati ee 20.7 od a Portland, ie 20. 6 | 6 1.5 
Cleveland.....-..-.- 19.2 1.1 1.1 || Portland, Oreg__- t 22. 9 | 1.3 i.l 
a ee et, 21.4 2.6 -3 || Richmond. -....--- 20. 0 1.4 1.3 
Detroit se 23. 0 2.0 2.6 St. Louis._- = 19.9 «dD 4 
Houst0®. <«<siisoe eee 21.0 of 1.6 || San Francisco__-_--.| i8.9 9 LA 
Indianapolis. -...--- 19. 6 1.2 1.2 || Savannah..........| 26. 8 1.8 .4 
Jacksonville... ....-- 21.7 2 1.3 || Seranton--._- 18. 1 2 i.4 
Kansas City .-.----- | 24.4 11 #1 || Seattle ..___. | 20.7] .9 1 
Los Angeles........- 12.2 8 1.1 || Washington_-__.-__! 20.4 | L727 6 
Memphis. --....-.--- 18. 6 1.2 .8 es 
Minneapolis __...--- 19.2 1.6 2.3 Average, U.S ye 9 9 
| | 
1 Increase. ? Decrease. 


Table 2 shows the changes in each of six groups of items in 19 
cities from December, 1914, to September, 1924. 

In studying this and the following tables it should be borne in 
mind that the figares for the 19 cities in Table 2 are based on the 
prices prevailing in December, 1914, the figures for the 13 cities in 
Table 3 are based on the prices prevailing in December, 1917, while 
the figures for the United States, shown in Table 4, are a summariza- 
tion of the figures in Tables 2 and 3, computed on a 1913 base. 

It will be noted that, from the beginning of the studies to June, 
1920, there was, with an occasional exception, a steady increase in 
prices, becoming much more decided during the latter part of that 
period. In June, 1920, the high water ae of prices was reached, 
the average for the United States on that date being 116.5 per cent 
higher than the average prices for 1913. 

From June, 1920 to September, 1922, with few minor exceptions, 
prices decreased, and from September, 1922, to June, 1924,in most cities 
the fluctuations were slight, sometimes showing a decrease and some- 
times an increase. In a few cities, however, there was a considerable 
increase during this period, the average change for the country as a 
whole being from 66.3 per cent to 69.1 over the average for 1913. 

During the period from June to September, 1924, the changes 
ranged from a decrease of 0.6 per cent to an increase of 1.8 per cent, 
the average for the United States being an increase of 0.9 per cent. 

here was an increase in the prices of food in every city except 
two; a decrease in the price of clothing in every city. Rents in- 
creased in 12 cities and decreased in 17. Fuel and light increased 
in 22 cities; house-furnishing goods decreased in 24 cities, and mis- 
cellaneous items increased in 11 cities and decreased in 17 cities. 
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Average Retail Prices of Certain F oodstufis in Manila, November, 1923 


quarterly bulletin of the Bureau of Labor of the Philippines, 


T's figures in the following table are taken from “ Labor,” the 
for July-December, 1923 (two numbers) : 


VI .GE RETAIL PRICES OF FOODSTUFFS IN MANILA, NOVEMBER 13, 1923, AND 
PER CENT OF CHANGE AS COMPARED WITH JULY 14, 1923 


t par= 50 cents; 1 liter= 0.908 dry quart, 1.0567 liquid quarts; 1 ganta= 2.71 quarts; 1 kilo= 2.204¢ 
pounds] 








Per Pe 
cent of cent of 
inerease | increase 
| Aver-] (+) or , Aver- | (+) o1 
| age de- | } age | de 
| retail | crease | | retail | crease 
Article Unit | — el Article Unit oy | Nov. 
Noy. | 13, 1923, | Nov. | 13, 1923, 
13, com- | 13, | eom 
1923 pared | 1923 | pared 
with with 
July | July 
14, 1923 } 14, 1923 
Pesos | Beef, with bone, second | Pesos 
Coflee (graims)...._..-- Liter....| 0. 606 —15 class _ - eS k ilo | 0.777 ( 
Rice, native: | } Pork, without bone, | | 
First class... .--.- | Ganta...| . 423 +7 first class dees do | 993 | 7 
Second class_....._. do___.| .398 +7 Pork, with bone, second 
Third class... ._- |...do....| .365 (2) TES eae | _.do | . 705 f 
Crabs, first elass........| Each....} .128 () Cabbages = Sone . 696 (*) 
Crabs, second class......| 10______- . 350 (?) Egg plants___..._._- 5 |} .093 | +7 
Sardines, (960R.. ..-..-..) BB sticce } . 150 +66 || Onions, Bombay-_-__--_- 5 ’ . ORG | ) 
Sardines, cammed_-____.. Sel t, 2“ t) eae Kilo 178}; () 
Shrimps, first class... __- Dwcehenl «ane (1) "| Squash, red_.._.....-- Each___.] .325 | +-26 
Shrimps, second class...) 10._.....| .207 (*) Squash, white |...de 400) (1) 
moked fish.............  Weew | . 146 +46 || Sweet potatoes_______- 10 | . 126 | 
6 RS IE Each....| .409 +9 || Tomatoes........... 5 | . O86 +69 
Hens, first class........- a eS +7 |} Condensed milk | Can | . 380 
Hens, second class _- - ...|...do_. a . 899 +15 || Eggs: 
Roosters, first class......j|...do....| .989 (1) Duck. biendenmcctt tines! jaan +8 
Roosters, second elass...)...do..-.| .773 (*) Hen, Chinese |__do__--| .087 +23 
Bananas, latundan..__-_.- as . 092 +31 oe a ow ” on -| . 050 (1) 
Bananas, Saba........... ie | . 107 +41 |} Lard_ Hoa | Kilo__..] .699 (1) 
Coconuts................| Eaeh_.._| . 063 +7 | Sugar, pieces......___- do__..| .407 $7 
oe ee -| . 051 +28 Sugar, by the piece. 5 pieces | . 060 + 20 
Beef, without bone, first } || Vinegar __- sdb diwk Bottle___| .059 +48 
class... Kilo 1.215 | 2 |} White salt-- 22222. | Liter..-} .056| +40 
| | mre 
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Cost of Living and Wage Rates in Rumania 


N AN article in the Bursa quoted in the Economic Review,' Petre 
Mihail challenges the assertion repeatedly made in the Rumanian 
parliament and in the Government Press that living in Rumania 

is cheaper than in other countries. He proceeds to demonstrate the 
fallacy of this assertion by the following statistics: 

A loaf of bread of 800 grams (1.76 Tb.) costs 7 lei,? as against 25 
bani* in 1916, or 35 times as much; a kilogram ‘* of meat costs 30 !ei, 
or 45 times as much as the 1916 price (65 bani). Sugar has risen 
from 1.15 lei per kilogram in 1916 to 35 lei, milk from 35 bani to 10 
lei, cheese from 1.25 lei to 45 lei, wood for fuel from 3 to 90 lei per 100 
kilogram, and household soap from 90 bani to 28 lei. The price of 
no article of consumption is less than 30 times the 1916 price, and 
the prices of some articles show a fiftyfold increase, as for instance 
rice, potatoes, beans (60 times), ete. 


The Economic Review, London, Sept. 5, 1924, p. 209 100 bani= 1 leu 
* Leu at par= 19.3 cents; exchange rate varies. Kilogram = 2.2046 pounds. 
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The following table gives the index numbers of retail prices of A 
various articles of general consumption in January, 1922, and .J\yo 13 t 
1923 and 1924, with August, 1916, as base: Jun 

evic 

INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES OF VARIOUS ARTICLES OF CONSUMPT!()\ IN ] if 
RUMANIA, JANUARY, 1922, AND JUNE, 1923 AND 1924 na 

oT 

[ August, 1916—= 100] hig! 

fore 

Jan | J - the 

, an | June, | June, | : an | June , | 

Article uary, ’ > | Article uary, —¥ ne I 

19mm” | 1923 | 1924 ioe” | 1923" | 192 tia 

‘ iz dep! 

Foodstuffs: || Clothing-continued: last 

a 200 | 3,830} 3,000 | Cotton...............| 3,500] 6, 25 ™ 

Wheat flour....______ 1.750 | 2,500 3, 000 to 1,875 | 3,000 720 how 

Maize flour... ____- 2,700} 4,009| 5,330 | Stockings. _-.........| 1,330] 4,160)  3)4 f 

Besteuix;..-....2.. 1 00| 7,001  Hate................ 1,200 | 3,300) 3am by | 

Potatoes. - .......-..- 660 | 5,330] 5,330 — rot 

SES A ee 1,660 | 2,660 2, 860 | All articles of cloth- } 

Se eee 1,500} 2,500} 2,900 ee 2,088 | 3,857 | 4.59 adve 

 “ ' a a 1,000 | 3,250; 4,500 ——= -—— E 

ns diiecinalhdneabinsctlann 1,000} 1,750! 2,500 || Miscellaneous: deve 

Tie. Ge See 1,870 | 5,000; 4,370 ES REET? 1,280 | 2, 460 2 460 ro 

——_ 1,750 | 3,000} 3,715 — aaceh aon 17500 | 2°500| 3009 prof 

, Poe aa ss 1,250! 2,000 3, 000 || Wood for fuel__......| 1,200 | 2,500 2. 500 until 

ieee. ele clap aga 4,000 | 5,330 5, 000 |) | "pean 1,810 | 3, 200 7H) : 

adhd, .okseamed 2,960} 4,170] 4,170}! <r ea 500 | 1,820) 2% rem 

iad 3. ..0nahuie 2,000; 4,000 6, 000 || Shoe soles.._........- 460 | 1,730 2, 000 

Fancy bread _...---.- 2,000 | 3, 200 3, 600 Lumber for building. - 600 | 2,830 2. 830 

ae ae 2,690 | 4, 506 5, 380 Coe... «wh did). 320 | 3, 000 800 

>  ~" eerie 930 | 3, 300 4, O00) 
All foodstuffs......_.| 1,928 | 3, 649 4, 244 a S| ae 1,570 | 2,000 500 
Printed matter..____- | 2,000] 2,600 60) 

Clothing: | 

Garments... ......... 1,750 | 4,500 5, 750 All miscellaneous | 

Footwear............. 1,500 | 2,250 3, 000 ertioles........... | 1,106} 2,540 isi 

Cloth (American)____| 3,500} 5,000 6, 500 =—=—= -=—— = 

a er ted 2,000 | 2,400 2, 400 || General index___________- 1, 707 3, 348 9 








From the table preceding it will be seen that foodstuffs were 42 
times higher in June, 1924, than in August, 1916, clothing 45 times, 
miscellaneous articles 30 times, and the general cost of living was 
nearly 40 times higher. The above general index does not include 
rent, which for dwellings already in occupation is 5 times that of 
1916, but for newly built dwellings 40 times. 

The following table taken from the official statistics of the Ministry 
of Labor shows the daily average wage rates for various industry and 
occupational groups in 1916, and in June, 1923 and 1924: 


AVERAGE DAILY WAGE RATES IN RUMANIA, 1916 AND JUNE, 1923 AND 1924, B) 
DUSTRY OR OCCUPATIONAL GROUP 


[Lei at par= 19.3 cents; exchange rate varies} 























Industry or occupational 1916 June, | June, Industry or occupational 1916 June, Ju 
group 1923 1924 group 1923 124 
Lei Lei Lei Lei ei 
Agriculture. .....5.......... 45 65 || Chemical industry _._______- 5. 50 7! 110 
Bir A 71 ne ee ee 6. 00 R2 15 
Metal industry __- 72 125 || Printing traces............_- 6. 50 7é 1” 
Woodworking--_. ‘ 81 120 || Private-salaried employees__| 6. 00 4) 150 
oie ts BET a ae ‘ 66 110 || Publie-salaried employees.__| 5. 00 70 9% 
REELS See eae 73 105 —_——_|—_ . 
td aescandamond 77 125 pean, waipalpap lag 5. 63 73 | 112.90 
Ee See ae See pee 6% 120 =—— = 
Textile industry..........._- 71 95 || General index_......._.____. 100 | 1,298 2,000 
Leather industry_.__..._.__- 77 110 
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A comparison of the general wage index for June, 1923, which is 
13 times higher than that for 1916, with the cost-of-living index for 
June. 1923, which is 33 times higher than that of 1916, makes it 
evident that in June, 1923, the average wage rate did not cover even 
half the cost of living. In June, 1924, the wage index was 54 per cent 
higher than in June, 1923, and 20 times higher than in 1916. There- 
fore, the average wage rate in June, 1924, just sufficed to cover half 
the cost of living, which was 40 times higher than in 1916. 

In conclusion the Bursa states that of the three usual causes of a 
rise in prices—increasing consumption and decreasing production, 
depreciation of the currency, and an adverse trade balance—only the 
last two operate In Rumania. The recovery of the exchange will, 
however, not take place until real and durable measures are adopted 
by the Government with that object. Temporary palliatives will 
produce only temporary results. The trade balance will remain 
adverse just as long as obstacles are placed in the way of the free 
development of industry and production. The problem of the dis- 
proportion between wages and the cost of living will remain unsolved 
until the causes of the progressive increase of commodity prices are 
removed. 
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Wages and Hours of Labor in the Men’s Clothing Industry, 1911 to |924 


HE average earnings per hour of employees in factories of {}) 

T United States Dakine men’s clothing have increased from 22 9 

cents per hour in 1911 to 76 cents per hour in 1924—a Wage 
higher than in any previous year of el in the industry. 

Average full-time working hours have been reduced from 54.4 per 
week in 1911 to 44.1 in 1924. This means an 8-hour day and ; 
Saturday half holiday in the great majority of the factories. |*\\\I- 
time weekly earnings hive increased from $12.30 per week in 1911 {o 
$33.52 per week in 1924. 

Compared with the pre-war year 1913, average earnings per hour 
have increased 195.7 per cent, or to a wage nearly three times that o/ 
1913. In the same period, full-time hours per week have been 
reduced 14.7 per cent. 

Comparative figures of average earnings per hour, average [ull- 
time hours per week, and average full-time earnings per week are 
presented in this article for the industry and for the principal occupa- 
tions for the years 1911 to 1914, 1919, 1922, and 1924. tes num- 
bers based on these averages, with 1913 taken as a base or 100, are 
also presented for the industry as a whole and for each occupation for 
wikth 1913 data are available. 

From 1911 to 1913 data were collected and published only for the 

rincipal occupations of this industry. These occupations are shown 
in the table below. The employees in these occupations constitute 
approximately 80 per cent of all employees. The index numbers for 
the industry from 1911 to 1914 are computed from averages of tlie 
combined data for all these occupations. In and after 1914 data 
were collected for all occupations. The index numbers for 1919 and 
later years are obtained by computing the per cent of increase in 
the average for all occupations as between 1914 and each later yeur, 
and increasing the index number previously established for 1914 hy 
the per cent of increase in the average. 

The averages in the table are computed from full-time hours per 
week and from the hours actually worked and earnings actually sie 
by each wage earner during a selected representative pay eriod in 
each of the years covered. ‘‘Full-time-hours per week”’ as here use 
means the number of hours that are accepted by employers ani 
employees as constituting a regular full working week and beyond 
which any work done is to be considered as overtime. 

The data were taken by agents of the bureau directly from the pay 
rolls or other records of the establishments. Complete data {0 
pieceworkers of establishments in which the time (hours) worked }y 
such pieceworkers is not of record, were obtained by ae 
with the establishments to keep a special day-by-day record of the 
time worked by such pieceworkers for the selected pay period. 

The 1924 figures cover 27,681 wage earners in 152 establishmen's 
operating 283 shops located in New York City, Chicago, Rochesic!, 
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Baltimore, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, Boston, and a group of small 
cities and towns in eastern Pennsylvania, and represent, according 
to the 1921 United States Census of Manufactures, 1624 per cent of 
the wage earners in the industry in the United States and approxi- 
mately 27 per cent of the wage earners in the industry in these cities. 
The figures for the years prior to 1924 are summaries drawn from 
former bulletins published by the bureau. 

An establishment as here used includes all shops under one owner- 
ship. Some establishments do all the a but do not operate 
shops making the coats, pants, and vests, such work being done by 
coat, pants, or vest contractors, while other establishments do all 
the cutting and make one or all of the different kinds of garments, 
having such garments as they do not make in their own shops done 
by contract. A contractor’s shop is counted as a separate establish- 
ment, and each shop of a clothing manufacturer is counted as a separate 
shop. It was necessary to get contract shops in some cities in order 
to cover a representative number of wage earners for each garment. 

Prior to 1924 wage studies in this industry covered employees of 

establishments located in large cities. As there has been in recent 
years some movement of the industry from the larger cities, espe- 
cially from Philadelphia, to smaller places, the 1924 study covers a 
district made up of certain small cities and towns in eastern Pennsyl- 
vania. 
The 1924 data were taken from the June pay rolls of 5 establish- 
ments, the July pay rolls of 104 establishments, and the August 
pay rolls of 43 establishments. The great mass of the data therefore 
is as of July and August. 

In the 12 months ending June 30, 1924, the days of operation of 
131 of the 152 establishments range from 108 to 307 days, the average 
for those reporting being 224 days. Of the 21 establishments not 
included, 15 were contract shops without any record of days of 
operation and 6 began business after July 1, 1923, and therefore 
had been in operation less than a year. 

The difference between the average days of operation (224) and a 
possible full-time year of 313 days was due to the following condi- 
tions: Fifty-three establishments did not operate any Saturday of 
the year; 9 did not operate some Saturdays, such loss of time ranging 
from 4 to 45 days; 99 were closed on account of lack of orders from 
5 to 197 days; 35 establishments were closed on account of strikes 
from 5 to 46 days; all establishments were closed for holidays from 
6 to 21 days; and 21 were closed for other causes, such as funerals, 
moving, picnic days, etc., from 1 to 30 days. 

Wage changes during the period between July 1, 1922, and the 
period covered by the 1924 survey were reported by 106 establish- 
ments. Increases ranging from 1.1 to 16% per cent were given by 
37 establishments, and increases ranging from $2 to $5 per week by 
34 establishments. Later on, however, 9 of these firms reported 
decreases ranging from 314 to 20 per cent, and 24 others decreases 
ranging from $1.50 to $4 per week. Increases of 5 to 10 per cent to 
some of their employees and from $2 to $4 per week to other em- 
Ployees were given by 9 establishments; 5 of these later decreased 
wages of pieceworkers 5 per cent and of time workers $2 per week. 
Thirteen establishments made decreases ranging from 5 to 10 per 
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cent; later, 4 of these gave increases ranging from 5 to 10 per con, VERS 
while 4 made further decreases ranging from 5 to 10 per cent. fy), RR rey. 


establishments made decreases of $1 and $2 per week. One esi}, —— 
lishment made a decrease of $3 per week and, later, another «| ¢ 

per week. Four establishments made three wage changes, ending \‘;| 

a slight increase for 2 establishments and a return to old ratcs {,, 

the other 2. Three establishments made individual wage chy). 

which did not apply to groups of employees or occupations as , 

whole. One eatebtichment reduced hours of female employees }; 
readjusted the rates so that they could make the same weekly «4p». 

ings as before the change in hours. . 


Bushe le} 


AVERAGE FULL-TIME HOURS PER WEEK, EARNINGS PER HOUR, FULI-Tiyp Mal 
EARNINGS PER WEEK, AND INDEX NUMBERS IN THE MEN’S CLOTHING DUs. 
TRY IN THE UNITED STATES, BY OCOUPATION AND SEX, 1911 TO 1924 





















































Index numbers of 
es) Aver- |— Cutters, 
Num- Aver-| a ver-| age Mal 
= —- fo L age | full- | Aver- | _ pres 
, ts) r earn- | time | age | ~*"' 
Occupation and sex Year estab- | of em- —- ings | earn- | full- age 
lish- | ployees hoe’ per | ings | time | ©” 
ments week | Dour | per | hours} ‘D&° 
week | per | ,P®! ng f 
hour per > Examine 
week : : 
week Male 
THE INDUSTRY: 
Principal occupations._____...__ 1911 80 | 13,751 | 54.4 80.229 $12.30 | 1046| 86.7, m9 
Nill Ma a IGT e E 1912 117 | 18,168 | 547/ .231 | 12.49 | 105.2/ 87.5 916 
NS PU) SR ST’ 1913 133 | 19,874 52.0! .964/ 13.63 | 100.0/ 100.0 100.9 
atid dah Bekeliy dhidihen dint’ 1914 153 | 24,597 | 51.3] .256/13.06| 99.2) 99.6 98 Fem 
All occupations.._..._.......-.. 1914 153 | 20,118 | 51.6) .263/ 18.47 |____... VE 
mtidinie dine «uickusbis ~ dill 1919 184 | 19,919; 47.9) .446/ 21.08] 92.6/173.5 159.5 
dae GRAM) CM 1922 112 | 25,013 | 441)| .728/ 31.91] 85.3 283.2 214 Fitters 0 
RES BEF PETERS 1924 152 | 27,681 | 44.1! .760 | $3.52) 85.3! 295.7 25396 Male 
Basters, coat 
SE es aE ae 1911 30} 1,112] 55.3 220 | 12.15 105 82 87 
1912 54] 1,409] 55.7 215 | 11. 94 106 81 8 
1913 48 1,588| 52.5] .267] 14.00 100 100 100 
1914 66} 1,555| 52.1] . 257 | 13.33 99 9 45 ’ 
1919 54 | 1,043] 47.5] .511 | 2422 90 | 191 173 Hand se 
1922 48 | 1,414| 44.3] .848] 37. 58 84 318 248 Male 
1924 60 | 1,541| 44.4] .889 | 39.47 85 | 33: 82 
Female____....... pad dinttel loeks 1911 36 603 | 55.2] .176] 9.64 105 95 9 
1912 50 839 | 55.5) .165| 915 106 g9 04 
1913 38 919 | 52.4] .186| 9.73 100 100 100 
1914 51 812| 51.7] .189| 9.67 99 102 %” 
. 1919 58 | 1,030] 47.9| .356| 17.03 91 191 75 . 
1922 45 949 | 43.8| .574 | 25.35 841 309 261 Fem 
1924 63 | 1,168| 43.2| .502 | 25.57 82] 318 263 
Basters, pants 
Female____- ...| 1911 li 152} 55.0| .153| 842 104 95 4 
1912 20 183 | 548] .168| 9.20 104 104 108 
1913 22 156 | 62.7!) .161] 848 100 100 10 
1914 33 156 | 52.6| .171| 897 100 106 106 het i 
1919 34 105 | 48.1] .275 | 13.10 91} 17) 154 - m 
1922 27 110 | 43.9] .453 | 19.78 83 281 233 em 
1924 29 103 | 44.0] .550| 24 20 83} 342 28 
Basters, vest: ‘ 
Female_____. _| 1911 17 161 | 547] .181] 9.86 104 94 v 
1912 26 274 | 55.4] .185 | 10.17 105 96 100 
1913 30 241 | 52.7] .193] 10.17 100 100 100 
1914 36 264 | 51.8] .203 | 10.50 98 105 108 Hand 
1919 82) 194] 48.0) .318/1532) 91/ 165) 12 be 
1922 38 241 | 44.0] .588 | 25.92 83 305 255 m 
1924 54 209} 43.9| .638 | 28.01 83 331 a 
Total basters: 
Female. ee ae 50 916 | 55.0) .173} 9.48 
1912 73} 1,206! 55.4| .170| 9.37 
1913 66} 1,316| 52.5) .184]| 9.66 
1914 89} 1,232] 51.9) .189] 981 
1919 94} 1,329) 47.9| .344] 16.47 
1922 78 | 1,300| 43.9) .566 | 2498 
1924 | 101! 570! 434) 15071 25.91 
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Index numbers of 
, \ ver- —— 
Num- |4 ver-! aver-| age 
) ber | Num- | ni}. | age full- | Aver- pea 
: , of | ber full- | earn- | time age Aver-| age 
Occupation and sex Year estab- | elem, ame ings | earn- full- | ee | full 
| lish- {| ployees| "°UTS per | ings | time | ©@D-| time 
| per | j gs | earn- 
ments | _| hour per | hours . oo 
j | week | al per | ings 
v. eck per h 2 iF 
week | [ou pe 
| . 
Rushelers and tailors: | | 
ee ee i-28 42 | 196 54. 2 ($0. 248 ($13. 33 104 9] 94 
| 1912 58 | 574] 548 . 243 | 13. 28 105 89 93 
1913 | | 648 | 522] .273/ 14.23] 100| 100 100 
| 1914 | 72 583 | 51.6] .282! 14.56! 99 0% 102 
| 1919 | 61 666 48. 0 | . 473 | 22. 42 92 173 158 
1922 | S58} 464! 44.1! .783/3456!] 94 287 243 
| 1994 | 77 586} 44.1] .879! 38. 7 84 322 272 
utters, cloth, hand and machine: 
bdi=<35 Sai - Bae. 19}1 | 39; 1,646; 4991 .406/ 20.13 102 94 95 
; 1912 | 52} 2,012 49.8 | 110 | 20.30 102 95 96 
| 1913 53 | 2 007 | 49.0 . 433 | 21.16 100 100 100 
1914 | 53 | 1,931] 48.6] . 448 | 21.74 | 99 103 103 
1919 | 63 | 1,5761 47.7] §28 ' 29. 69 17 14 140 
1922 | 45 Fe! oj 14.7) ] 3 1 ‘AO on 239 915 
1924 | 71 1,984) 442/1.111 | 49.11 a 257 232 
Examiners, shop and stock room: 
aT eee S eee ee | 1911 31 269} 52.4 291 | 15.20! 101 OF 97 
1912 | 5] 103 | 53.1 202 59 10 96 G8 
1913 | 48 134/ 51.8] .303! 15.63 100 100 100 
1914 59 188 51.2 317 | 16.18 ‘9 105 104 
1919 | 65 488 47.8 . 487 | 22. 65 12 161 14 
1922 56 409 | 44.2) .803 | 45 RQ! 265 227 
1924 82 494} 44.2] .874] 38.63 85 288 247 
be ee ae 25 122} 484) .321j 1471 
1922 20 127} 44.0 75 | 20. 57 
1924 27 165 43.9 506 | 22. 21 
Fitters or trimmers, coat: 
ft WES? he Ree re 7 191] 32 140} 54.5) . 294] 16.05 104 84 R8 
| 1912 48 194] 55.1 292 | 16.05 106 84 88 
| 1913 49 205} 52.2 348 | 18.15 | 100 100 100 
1914 57 210! 51.7 332 | 17.13 | 99 95 94 
1919 53 207{ 47.7| .575127.08! 9] 165 150 
| 1922 At) 208 44.2 959 | 42. 46 8 276 234 
| j924 52 146 44.3 | 1.096 | 48. 55 | 8 31 G7 
Hand sewers, coat: 
ee Oe i9i] 18 221 55.8 | . 204] 11.34 107 81 86 
| 1912 35 305 | 56.2 212 | 11.90 108 R4 90 
| 1913 20 144 52.1 253 | 13.23} 100 } 100 100 
i9i4 | 33 317| 421 270 | 14.04) 100] 107 106 
m9 | 10/ 66! 478! 14461 21.05| 921 I76' 15 
1922 | 24 191 44.0 898 | 39. 57 84 355 299 
| 1924 | 24 140, 44.0 856 | 37. 66 | 4 338 IR5 
© Sve SS etree | 1911 | 39| 2668) 548 | .155| 845} 105 87 91 
| 1912 | 56] 2.888/ 65.2) .153! 8 40 106 85 90 
|} 1913 | 57 4,046! 52.1 . 179 9. 33 100 100 100 
| 194 | 64] B19) 5L7) 1177) 9.14 a9 Wy 98 
| 1919 | 71] 2907! 47.8| (334 1{ 15.00 92 187 162 
| 1922 53 | 3,063! 44.2 526 | 23.35 85 294 250 
1924 | 67 | 2,968; 441! .555 | 24. 48 RF 310 262 
Hand sewers, pants: 
| Cm A ig area 191] 25 | 656} 54.9) . 141 7. 69 105 87 90 
| 912 35 937] 34.7) .150' 818) 105} 92 96 
| 1913 | 38 856} 52.2) .163| 8.51 100 100 | 100 
1914 50} 1,103] 520! .150! 7.77 100 92 9] 
i919 | 42 440 48.0 |) .281! 13.41] 92 | 72 | 158 
1922 5l 549] 44.0! .422! 18.61 | 84 259 219 
1924 | 71 581 44.3 .447 19.80 R5 274 233 
U 
Panama dditine thom dens oa 1911 | 2] 339 54.6) . 167 9.10 | 104 | 8 93 
1912 | 30 570 54.9 . 165 9. 00 | 105 | 8S 92 
1913 42 602; 423/ .188| 9.81/) 100} 400) 100 
| 1914 4y 684 51.6 . 188 | 27 99 7 100 | ay 
| 1919 | 42 507 | 48.0) .315/ 15.07) 92) 168 154 
1922 42 701 | 44.0) .519 | 22.91 | 84 | 276 234 
|} 1924 | 59 734) 44.0! .569 | 25.04 84] 303 255 
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K, EARNINGS PER HOUR, FULL-TIME 
BERS IN THE MEN’S CLOTHING INDUS- 
-ATION AND SEX, 1911 TO 1924—Concluded 


,VERAGE FULL-TIME HOURS PER WEE 
“EARNINGS PER WEEK, AND INDEX NUN 
TRY IN THE UNITED STATES, BY OCCUF 









































| Index numbers of 
| A ver- | Aver- 
New| |e | AVer-| age -: 
| ber Num- | fell: age full-  Aver- | eee my 
mp Oe fe | ves of ber | time | C@rm- | time | age | “age | fuil- 
Occupation and sex ear estab-| ofem- |," ©! ings | earn- | full- ag 
lish- | ployees| ~~ per ings | time | py | — 
| CRE Ban” hour _ hours per ings 
we ” a hour | per 
wee week 
Presets, Hie nth hana ' 1911 40} 1,573) 55.1 |$0.240 $13.18 105 82 87 
ppt ier | 1912 57} 2,027| 55.4 244 | 13.49 106 84 89 
1913 38 2 401 52 3 291 | 15.19 100 100 100 
1914 65 2,486 | 51.9 290 | 14.99 99 a = 
1919 69 | 2,228| 47.8 541 | 25. 73 91 86 | 69 
1922 53 | 2,629) 44.1 869 | 38. 4! 84 299 53 
1924 66 | 2,673 | 44.2 634 | 41. 28 85 321! 272 
-ressers, pants: ; 
as ~ ig | yu | 29] aor] sua] 250) 13.8) 106) st] 8s 
vila ‘ t oO ~ ad 4, VW ) y ve 
1913 | 51 663 | 52.3} .309 : 16.14; 100 100 100 
1914 | 61 694} 52.1} .290/15.08| 100 94 | 93 
1919 53 457 | 48.0] .546 > 26.01 | 92 177 | 161 
1922 59 641 | 44.0] .879 | 38.66) 84 284 240 
1924 | 79 728 aaa 890 | 39. 52 35} 288| 245 
*ressers, Vest: | | 
Pret yy rh Tk PEN STS 1911 | 2 | 186} 54.7) .263 | 1437] 104 80 | R41 
ia 1912 | 31 274| 55.1 | .275\} 15.10] 105 84 88 
i913 | 43 9841 52.4] |328|17.18| 100 100 100 
| 3914 | 49 287 | 51.7| .323| 16.69] 99 98 | 97 
1919 | 42 247} 48.0) .571 | 27.31) 92] 174] 159 
1922 | 44 351| 44.0] .899 | 39.72 |} 84 274; 231 
|} 1924 | 61 373 | 44.1 971 | 42.82) 84 296 249 
ee ee ae ee ce 1919 | 8 | 34 48. 3 335 16 06 
| 1922 | 5 | 541] 44.0! .593 ) 25.66! 
| 1924 | 12 50 | 44.4 SK © © ute ehegye 1 
Total pressers: : ‘ | xe 9 13 5 g2 | ; 
fe eee. ee ' 3911 | 64 2, 160 } Oo. l . 244 13. 40 105 yA 3b 
1912 | 102! 2,938) 55.4] .253 | 13.97 106 85 90 
1913 | 116] 3,348) 52.3] .208 | 15.55 100 100 100 
| 4914 137} 3,467] 51.9] .292] 15.15 99 98 97 
} 1919 | 127] 2,932] 47.8 544 | 25. 90 91 183 167 
} 1922 | 110] 3,621} 44.1 873 | 38 58 80 293 248 
| 1924 | 149] 3,774] 44.2 930 41. 11 85 312 264 
Shapers, coat: y 
male. a Dear re 1913 | 41 182} 52.4] .342/ 17.91 100 100 100 
1914 48 190 | 51.9] .343 | 17.74 99 100 ay 
1919 | 49 182 | 47.8] .577 | 27. ‘i o1 160 153 
1922 | 46 192 | 43.9] .966) 42.4 8 282 237 
1924 | 61 233 | 44.1 1.083 | 45.56 84 302 254 
Other employees: | ea 
Se ee 1914 106} 2,794; 50.1] .270)| 13.48 |__..__- = 
19919 | 61 423 | 47.9| .442/ 21.19]....._.|_.- 
1922 | 90) 2,222; 44.1] .695 | 30.05j._..__- eel 
1924 122} 2,370] 44.4 | .699 | 31.04] ....... tee 
oe eee ee 1914 84] 1,685; 51.5] .147| 7.57 
1919 55 546 | 48.0] . 300 | 14 | SRR eR 
1922 | 73! 1,696) 44.0] .416 | 18.27 sedate 
1924 | 96 2,267 | 44.0) 424 | 18. 66 ede Sis a 
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Average Weekly Earnings of Workers 
Massachusetts 





HE Department of Labor and Industries of Massachusetts po. 
ports ® as follows on the average weekly earnings of employer 
in manufacturing establishments in that State for a week jy 

August, 1924, and a week in the preceding month: 






































EARNINGS OF MALES AND FEMALES IN 844 REPRESENTATIVE MANUFACT! RING 
ESTABLISHMENTS IN MASSACHUSETTS IN JULY AND AUGUST, 1924 
Average weekly earning 
Number | ‘, 
“Gh | Both Mal 
ish- | oth sexes Males (Females 
Industry ments 
report- ~ ry Ki 
ing July, | August, August, Auvust, 
| 1924 1924 1924 ! 1924! 
Automobiles, ineluding bodies and parts._._.....________- 10! $31.93 | $31.94 $31.81 $93. 9 
Boot and shoe cut stock and findings._._..___._____________! 7 | 22.57 23. 20 24. 74 7 
TS RR OY EEO SES YS See ae 70 22.19 23. 99 26. 48 57 
RE TR: aR BY eae aE cae 2%! 21.36] 21.36; 26.01 6 
Boxes, wooden packing__..._..____..._______-. eh Te y 21. 32  § kM 
Bread and other bakery products___.._.__.._.___.___.____- 34 22. 54 22.30; 25.17 1: 
and general shop construction and repairs, steam | 
Rd, La Mk 8 tee Lae Stes Sddineoedoniun: 4{ 33.27 | eee 
NS RB. ORE RE Fee) ae ee 29 21. 65 21.81 { 27.24 72 
EES pg SEE FES PES Re ae a 1 Oe 22 17. 80 18.47 | 30.49 8 
Confect Pe eS OP SRE EE Fey pee at 14 18. 47 18. 34 24. 57 16. 30 
Copper, tin, sheet iron, ete. ____.___-._.--.-- ee 15 25. 49 _ |} i 
i REC SS ARS a oak ay a ae 50 i8. 42 18.62) 21.34 7.6 
Cutlery and tools_________.. oe: ae Fee Se iad 23 23. 65 23. 82 23. 80 14. 79 
Dyeing and finishing, textiles_._........_________________- 6| 20.33 22.28 25.08 | 14. 63 
Electrica] machinery, apparatus and supplies._._.__._____ 13, 26.20 th alan 
I SEIS Ei a i 25 | 26.00 SS see 
a EE PIE EE Fa eee oe 25 (26. 87 25.42; 2.91) 17.27 
, Og GE ERE ee Fae eee ee 12; 14.55 15.72 28.70 | 82 
= a ae eR a eee PS eS 32; 23.02 22. 49 28. 32 | 13.3 
Leather, tanned, curried, and finished _._._..._..._._____- 24 0=— (25.08 26.25 ' 26.83 6 
Machine shop products____._.______.__.-..-.---.--..-----| 37 27.79 28.32 25.57 3 
Machine teols___._._._.___- ‘Ase -4-bseea 4th noe Se b baal 24 = 26. 24 26. 68 |_.._. 
Musicalinstruments.... = 10, 27.12) 27.00} 30.5: if 
Paper and woed pulp.___..-~..._.....---...- ct Sry, co 22 | 25.30 26.10} 20.11 15. 20 
Printing and publishing, book and job______.-____________| 32: 30. 18 | $1.92 | 34.15 19, 49 
Printing and publishing, newspaper____._____.__-.__.___- 22; 40.35 37.93 | 34.82 2 
CN FREE ERODED. SA Ea 3/ 27.00 SE hw haws 
ROSES SRR SE POOR, Te eae 7| 22.52; 22.44 24. 0 " 
Rubber Ser eenee: 22 oe. | ak Fi 3| 30.84 | ae 
SE SES: a a ep aS | Bae” 12/ 19.78 20. 01 23. 77 16. if 
Slaughtering and meat packing._____________ 5 SP eS 5s q 26. O4 23. 03 22. 93 12. % 
Stationery goods... -..._._--..._...--..---. eA me. Fe 9, 21.89] 21.55! 28.42 15. 1 
Steam fittings and steam and hot-water heating apparatus-_ s 22. 94 TD locenes- 
Textile machinery and parts______.....-_.._____-_--.-.--- 15; 23.50 23. 87 | 22. 56 16, 88 
PS Se 1S SE I eee S Pt es Le 7 25. 35 24. 32 28. 60 | 14. 71 
Woolen and worsted goods... _._....._.--.- ee. 38/ 20.04! 21.84!) 25.70, 17.4 
AR other Guampiiees 5 on ee 104 24. 48 24. 68 28. 91 15, 5 
Allindustries represented .__............---.--...--.-.--. 844 22, 88 23, 27 26. 89 16, 14 





| 





1 Based on additional pay-roll data, hy sexes, furnished by 398 concerns employing, in August, °6,(" 


males and 21,913 females. 


Oklahoma 


‘THE following report on average earnings per week in 26 indus 
tries in Oklahoma is taken from the Oklahoma Labor Market of 


September 15, 1924: 


W bere no amounts are given, data available did not warrant a special! show 





@ Press release. 
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AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS OF 


WORKERS 






































Per Per 
Aver- | cent of |} | Aver- | cent of 
age change, age | change, 
weekly} August | weekly} August 
Industry earn- | com- Industry earn- | com- 
ings, pared ' | ings, | pared 
August,| with |August,} with 
1924 July, | 1924 | July, 
i924 1924 

Cottonseed oi] mills. ............- $20. 47 —9%.7 || Printing, job work..._......_.__- $27.52} +3.3 

Food production: Publie utilities: 
DO dadendntccwaitedesews 25. 55 +3. 5 Steam railroad repair shops_. 30. 05 +6.9 
COC cee ski ent cintichie Sats 17. 80 ~-9.8 Street railways...........-. | 26. 54 | +4.4 
Creameries and dairies._..____ 22. 34 +5, 2 Water, light, and power ___. 24. 79 | .7 
ee 23. 02 —6. 1 i Stone, clay, and glass: 

Ice and ice cream_...........- 27. 24 +12. 4 yg er | 16, 88 —8. 1 
Meat and poultry. -_.......-- 22. 40 +. 2 Cement and plaster 24. 78 +18. 1 

Lead and zine: Crushed stone_. nadéeanwal ee +. 5 
Mines and mills_......_._..-- 25.59} +39 | Glass manufacture............| 21.45] —1.3 
ET Ort | 25. 79 +4.6 |} Textiles and cleaning: 

Metals and machinery: : | Textile manufacturing -_- 13. 33 —4.4 
Auto repair and assembling...; 32. 53 +8. 7 Laundering and cleaning _| 17.86 —.4 
Foundries and machine shops_| 27. 44 +.7 || Woodworking: | 
Steel tank construction --_-..- 23. 87 —9. 4 i ee | 12.40 +8. 2 

Oil industry: CE EEE 26. 00 —1.4 
Production and gasoline ex- |- —<— Se 

eee | 29.35 +4.0 # All industries______- 26. 25 +3. 5 
Refining... -- | soon} +23) | | 
Wisconsin 


VERAGE weekly earnings in various groups of Wisconsin in- 
dustries for August, 1924, were as follows, according to the 
August, 1924, issue of the Wisconsin Labor Market: 









































AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS IN SPECIFIED GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES IN 
WISCONSIN, AUGUST, 1924 
Per cent Per cent 
of in- . ofin- 
y wee , - *-! crease 
ook.| (+) or eek. | (+) or 
k mg decrease i‘. 4 decrease 
Kind of employment earn- a Kind of employment earn- hag 
"Ress | 1924, as ‘RES | 1924, as 
gust compared| gust compared 
1924 with 1924 with 
. July, z July, 
1924 1924 
rer a 4 ve N 
Manual Manual—Concluded 
a ae FT +1.6 |; Construction—Concluded. 
Stone crushing and quarrying - 24. 62 ~45}1 Marine, dredging, sewer dig- 
Manufacturing_.................-| 2285 | 462 Re la: A a $24.47) 29.6 
Stone and allied industries____| 27. 81 —2.2 || Communication: 
LETS RSET 27.56) +10.4 | Steam railways-_..........-- ..| 35, 94 —7.4 
cae eben oh an 20. 78 +4. 2 jj Electric railways. __..........| 25, 81 —22 
ss all Sgt SO RAS SS ee 27. 80 +6. 2 |) Express, telephone, and tele- 
SSRs gRETet e 22. 24 +10. 9 |} GRR TS FF +.9 
ns ko 24. 06 +8. 4 {i Wholesale trade. ................] 27.60 +9. 1 
POMINBIT 4. Leslie 19.30] +140 
a AO as 18. 74 +4.0 Nonmanual 
Light and power_.________. ..| 27. 22 —3.4 
Printing and publishing _.._.. 32, 26 —14,5 |} Manufacturing, mines, and quar- 
Laundering, Cleaning, and BR pace ee ce Bed 35. 76 —2.1 
.. ae ry ~—17.4 || Construction _..-...... san NG 37. 48 —12.8 
Chemical, including soap, Communication __-_. 21. 30 +2.8 
glue, and explosives........ 32. 07 +5.9 || Wholesale trade --_-______- 37. 63 —2.8 
{ onstruction; Retail trade, sales force only___._- 20. 20 +13. 3 
+ i 24. 63 —7.4 || Miscellaneous, professional serv- 
iisdnencnstnan a 19. 78 +.2 | ee dlidicha\ticsebiebiersaincadetiitiets 37. 20 +5. 2 
; i 


ee 
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Wages in Brussels, August, 1924 
HE following table of wages of workers in various trades in Brys. 
sels in August, 1924, 1s taken from a consular report dated 
August 30. The report was made to the consular office }, 
the city employment office of Brussels. U 
re 
WAGES IN SPECIFIED OCCUPATIONS IN BRUSSELS, AUGUST, 1924 p! 
[Franc at par=19.3 cents] th 
Hourly Hour W. 
Industry and occupation | ety Industry and occupation ies m al 
|... | | fa 
Metal industries: | Francs Construction industries—Concluded. | Franc 1¢ 
NI nn i dn tesin megine SS ie 3. 00-3. 75 Ps ndcawacEaiccgneacsunnt 3. 15-2.% ; 
0 rere Sere 2. 75-3. 00 | Wood and furniture industries: | j 
OS Eee Ahn xe o> 2. 50-3. 75 Cabinetmakers________.___-- | 3.85495 T 
Metal stampers - --......-----.---- 2. 50-3. 00 |, OGY GROIOUE, j... .. 5.05 ccbawinswus | 3.84.00 
ee ae 3. 00-3. 50 |) Carpenters-.........-.-.----------| 2. 75-3. 00 
5 aR ERE * 3. 00-3. 50 |) Machine woodworkers-.._....._. 3. 55-4, 00 
NEE Cae ame SER as Cpanel 2. 50-3. 00 | Tobacco industry: — 
is da 3. 00-3. 75 Cigarette makers.............._-- 14.0) 
NS a oa 3. 50-4. 00 Tobacco cutters._.............-.. | 2.6027 
Tool and die makers____--..-.----| 3. 50-4. 25 Cigarette packers -............__-- 1. 25 
Engineers, electrical_.__._.....---- 2. 75-3. 25 || Book industry: 
Engineers, machine-tool___......-- 3. 00-3. 50 || IE il alt ER eae ae 169, 0 
haan eumncabouqes seas 3. 00-3. 75 || Hotel industry: 
Metal polishers. .................. 3. 81 || SE. FE 1, 000-1, 800 
«icin dcicnahchienad inka 2. 75-3. 25 Oe Se 500-800 
lil RE Ree tat ee al AEA 3. 25-4. 00 |) ~ eee 90. 00 
Food industry: eevee DOTO.n... ... cccssencece- 90. 00 
0 SY ee eee Teer ey oe 3. 00-3. 25 PE De oe: ee 115.0 
Coney maners. .....+...-.----ss-- 2. 75-3. 00 Es i Bia ba te one bp aw « 90. 0 
: Construction industries: Domestic servants: 2 
Quarriers, slate...............-.-.- 2. 75-3. 00 Ch ce as held 3 225-500 Fa 
——_ hiientithtet wetiatae= > 2. 50-2. 75 General servants-..........-....-- 3 125-225 
th NTIS Le 3. 50-3. 75 || Cinema industry: 
2 9 eee cee Sere ere 3. 75-3. 85 fo Ese Se Te eee 2 100-125 
Cerzent makers -............--...- 3. 25-3. 75 Operators’ helpers__............--- 2 75-90 
a hiedialGio aes 3. 25-3. 60 |} Commerce: 
Bricklayers’ helpers -__-_--_.-.----- 2. 25-2. 50 | ie 100-500 
OE NEES SE 3. 00-3. 50 SS ep ee ee 550-400 
an 3h vias AGS | 3. 00-3. 25 Stenographers, male___........._- 600 
Plasterers, ceiling ............---- | 3. 25-3. 75 Stenographers, female-_-_----_-_-- 450-50 
1 Per 1,000 cigarettes. 2? Per week. ® Per month. 4 Per day. 





Agricultural Wages in Ontario 


HERE was no dearth of agricultural labor in Ontario during the 
latter part of the summer of 1924, but the supply was some- 
what dubious in quality, according to Crop Bulletin 160 of 

the Department of Agriculture of that Weetinee, Many Ontario 
farmers have adopted a plan of assisting one another in rush periods. ‘a 
Other farmers of the Province have limited the land they cultivate 

to acreages which can be handled by their families. 

Harvest wages, for August, 1924, ranged, with board, from $2 to 
$3 per day or from $25 to $45 per month, the average worker usually 
receiving $2.50 per day or the man with ordinary experience $3) 
when paid by the month. 


1 
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Wages of Farm Labor in Norway, 1923-24 


ATA on wages in agriculture in Norway have been gathered 
D since 1915 by the Society for Norway’s Welfare (Selskapet for 
Norges Vel). This work has now been taken over by the 
Central Bureau of Statistics of Norway. According to a report! 
recently issued by that bureau, wages increased rapidly after the 
pre-war period until they reached their peak in 1920-21; since then 
there has been a decrease each year. 

The following table, taken from the report, shows the course of 
wages of various classes of farm workers since 1915-16. The duties 
and status of each of the various types of workers on Norwegian 
farms were described in the Montaty Labor Revrew for September, 
1922 (pp. 116-118). 


TREND OF WAGES OF AGRICULTURAL WORKERS IN NORWAY, 1915-16 TO 1923-24, 
BY SEX, OCCUPATION, AND YEAR 


[Krone at par=26.8 cents; exchange rate varies] 











\ verage actual wages per day (kroner) 



































Men Women 
Occupation and year bt. 
) 
Win- | s+ino| Hay Grain} Win-| Spring} Hay | Grain 
ter poe har- | har- |Other}| ter har- | har- | har- |Other 
work vest | vest work} vest | vest | vest | 
Farm laborers, boarding themselves: | 
| rs ae ee eee 3. 08 3. 64 | 4.00 | 3.64 | 3.32 | 1.84 2.12 | 2.35 | 2.22 2. 00 
ian wehidiienn .as@éncteboooos 4. 53 4.95 | 5.44 | 4.97 | 4.83 | 2.41 2.76 | 2.96 | 2. 86 2. 65 
(EE Se ee eee 6. 20 7.13 | 7.86 | 7. 27 | 6. 87 | 3. 33 3.93 | 4.21 | 4,17 3. 66 
NEE ot TE ce | 8.40) 9.66 |10. 27) 9.83 | 9.26 | 4.67) 5.43] 5.92) 6.02) 5.20 
Lock. kos connes dmeccee 9.61 | 11. 55 |12. 42 |11. 41 [10. 96 | 5, 41 6. 53 | 7.06 | 6. 81 | 6. 10 
EE a a a 10. 25 | 12. 50 }13. 64 |12. 71 (11, 05 | 5, 81 7.09 | 7.67 | 7.44 | 6.76 
se a dh eschinddibhtan adeno 7.91 | 10. 28 |11. 06 [10.11 | 9. 60] 5. 06 6.13 | 6.64) 6.44 5. 80 
> eS Rl Se EE 6. 33 8. 03 | 8. 63 7.94 | 7.46) 4.16) 5.02] 5.39 | 5.19 | 4.70 
OE  SS ) ee 6. 17 7.47 | 8.14 7.49 | 7.01 | 4.07; 4.74] 5.14) 4.95 | 4,45 
Index numbers (1915-16= 100) 

ET RD oI 147} 136] 136| 137| 145! 131{ 130] 126| 129 133 
ee on nhcnniee ubiboowattateibie 201 | 196 197 200 207 181 185 179 188 183 
de Ba ke SC hteme anh abe 273 | 265 257 270 27 254 256 252 271 260 
ee Ue wewetevetwhen tenn 312 317 311 313 330 294 308 300 307 305 


i xesnnoncund danded~ne 333 | 843) 341 | 349 | 360) 316 334 | 326) 335 338 


EIILIS 5... ss. scebanidinnakhchs 257 | 282] 277| 278| 289| 275] 289] 283! 290| 290 
Se 206| 221] 216} 218| 225| 226! 237] 229| 234] 235 











es nn cecccnuseeeacens 200 205 | 204} 206) 2i1 | at | 224} 219) 223 223 





Average actual wages per day (kroner) 


Farm laborers, boarded by employer: 
ee. coin. uewn ein 1.81; 251/)2.95 | 2.49] 2.37] 1.02] 1.30] 1.53] 1.42] 1.18 
1916-17_.._.... EC ae RES (a 2.71 | 3.33 | 3.89) 3.35] 3.19] 1.34] 1.71] 1.95] 185] 1.57 
st Ga IE Rail 3.86 | 4.80] 5.60) 4.85] 4.50] 1.87] 2.3912.73]2.65] 218 
STE ccd wikcinwssiuadccee 5.31 | 6.64} 7.41 | 6.73] 6.13] 2.63] 3.32] 3.78] 3.86] 3.09 
a 5 ers wld dak 6.14} 7.88 | 9.00] 7.78] 7.32) 3.17] 4.17] 4.681 4.43] 3.72 
EES Soe wee 6.84} 8.71 | 9.88 | 8.83}81113.50|) 4.60!15.13| 4.93] 4,14 
gal ll aR aa a 4.99 | 7.04] 7.90] 6.87] 6.38 | 2.94] 3.9114.40)4.19] 3.54 
ne SS: ee 4.03} 5.45]|6.13 | 5.3514.9312.53| 3.25 | 3.67] 3.48] 2.97 
Eg eee ee 3.87} 5.01} 5.75) 5.02) 4.61 /2.42| 3.01] 3.43] 3.24] 2.76 
































1[Departementet for Sociale Saker.] Statistiske Centralbyr4. Arbeidslgnnen i Jordbruket. Drift- 
shret 1923-1924. Norges Offisielle Statistikk. vii, 122 pp. 
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TREND OF WAGES OF AGRICULTURAL WORKERS IN NORWAY, 1915-16 TO 1923-94 
BY SEX, OCCUPATION, AND YEAR—Concluded 








Index numbers (1915-16= 100) 





































































































| 
Men Women 
Occupation and year | 
Win- . | Hay |Grain Win-|Spring| Hay |Grain/ 
ter Spring har- | har- |Other| ter ar- | bar- | har- |Othe 
work vest | vest work] vest | vest | vest 
Tw Yate ot 
Farm laborers, boarded by employer— 
Concluded. 
eee 150 133 | 132] 135) 135/ 131 132} 127; 130]; 1% 
Spereees J... Li. 213 191} 190} 195] 190; 183 184) 178) 187! igs 
EE EE SEALE RE, 293 265 | 251 27 259 | 258 255 | 247; 272! 2% 
Ce aE PEO BBS LR 339 314 305 312 309 311 321 306 312 815 
os we epetitnciinilinael 378 347 335 | 355 342 343 354 335 347 | 351 
Ee ee 276 230 268 276 269 288 301 288 295 | 300 
gqrrrgeeane=< 223 217 | 208; 215} 208| 248 250 | 240 245 | 259 
Ne a Rad at lS 214} 200] 195} 202{ 195| 237/ 232] 224! 228/ 2% 
j 
Average actual wages per season (kroner) 
Occupation and year Males | Females 
Winter | Summer| Whole | Winter | Summer! Whole 
half year | half year year half year | half year year 
Farm servants, boarded by emp!oyer: | | 
| ke RE es Lees See 159 242 391 91 120 22 
SE EATER Scoteelies SEE flea 224 310 511 113 144 } 349 
RS 0 Eee ciiicneascGe: 307 423 694 153 192 328 
0 Ee a ee ann ae 431 583 963 214 263 450 
EERE SE Se ee See §29 730 1, 201 288 348 613 
NESS, A A i a el 598 807 1, 355 328 400 703 
i ER it A ES a I tg a al 456 674 1, 120 204 367 640 
atl a a A aR TS 366 525 R80 260 318 hi? 
SEED eevicddntinccthaqrarduancaghau- 348 482 Bil 247 299 531 
Index numbers (1915-16= 100) 
i 
} | — 
"RSI Eft Selle BA | i4l 128 131 | 124 120 19 
DU idtien.diiwksammhowinbaemaataue oe 193 75 \* 177 |} 168 160 162 
| Nr aR -_ see aa 271 241 246 | 235 219 223 
es awinmaaien 333 302 307 | 316 290 , 303 
is Pe eeeEnepER 376 333 347 | 360 333 348 
RRR a NR a 287 279 286 | 3 306 317 
RA I, SE SEE A 230 217 225 | 286 265 278 
Sa AD gen RM Ol a 4. I es 219 199 207 | 271 249 263 
Average actual wages per season (kroner) 
Cattlemen, boarded by employer: : 
A EER ae (aie See 260 262 504 125 137 249 
SINT cxconiesinhtaeate. atbnaasthaniaiiinaeaditac de @ ates 318 331 517 166 178 328 
OY a REE AOR OL i ees 437 445 856 229 238 440 
PND fe) 53.05 5 Sépimaahins detan acenee Je 649 665 1, 298 307 325 626 
Scere 778 787 1, 553 413 432 810 
NA 2» talsh dnabb bile uriun sabaea 959 1,015 1, 926 502 532 O34 
GEE GR BS FETE 2° 779 834 1, 572 449 488 893 
CS 2? oe ee ee 616 659 1, 271 400 427 R09 
| A SPE TAP RE 579 598 1, 180 377 397 738 
Index numbers (1915-16= 100) 
ag | SOE FE Sg ee a ee 122 126 103 133 130 132 
PN iid dni. cde ich dinue debts 168 170 170 183 174 177 
Ey tel al ie elie eal: antic 250 254 258 246 237 251 
SI Cele tn a 8. huis oa ee 299 300 302 330 315 325 
Reeereetuibsos. 1. csuwaldeaicd.. .b5g 369 387 382 402 388 395 
ib, acnds Whdilin teen iting a5 pices niiabis ccinines 300 318 312 359 356 359 
TREE eS aa ae 237 252 252 320 312 329 
| USN eae GREE Aga 223 228 234 302 290 296 
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As is seen, the table covers both the resident workers (servants 
and cattlemen) and the day laborers. 

Wages vary greatly in the different districts of Norway. Servants’ 
wages are highest in the best agricultural districts and lowest in the 
districts where agriculture competes with fishing, forestry, and other 
industries for its labor supply and where boys, whose wages are lower 
than those of adults, are generally hired for farm servants. Day 
laborers’ wages show the opposite trend. As a rule the temporary 
laborer receives a slightly higher wage than the permanent day 
laborer, especially at harvest time, and as the day labor in the better 
districts is of a more permanent character the wage is therefore some- 
what lower than in the other districts. 

Only the comparatively large farms of the better farming districts 
employ cattlemen (fjosroktere). In most places the livestock is 
cared for by the women of the farm in addition to their own work. 
Where married cattlemen are employed they often receive, in addi- 
tion to their cash wage, payments in kind such as free house, fuel, 
potatoes, milk, etc., but board themselves. As is seen from the table, 
the yearly wages of cattlemen are high as compared with those of 
the farm servants. ‘This is due to the fact that their work is heavier 
and involves more responsibility, and that the supply of cattlemen is 
usully small (in some districts none of these eeaibes are available). 
There is no unemployment for this class of workers. 

The old permanent master-and-servant relations in agriculture in 
Norway are disappearing. Workers are being hired and wages fixed 
for shorter and iorter periods. In many places the wage is fixed by 
the day instead of by the month, and for day laborers by the hour 
instead of by the day. 

The cotter class also is rapidly decreasing. These cotters are a 
special class of farm laborers who perform certain work on the farm 
and are in return entitled to work for themselves a small holdin 
belonging to the farm. Many of these have now acquired lanc 
which they hold in their own right. 





Pay of Coal-Mining Apprentices in the Transvaal ' 


T THE annual meeting of the Transvaal Chamber of Mines, 
held in March, 1924, the collieries committee presented a re- 
port, meluding the following informaticn concerning under- 

ground apprentices: 


In order to encourage the training of coal miners, a system of apprenticeship 
has been devised and is being put into operation. The indenture for under- 
ground apprentices on the collieries is for a term of 939 shifts worked, or 34% 
years, whichever is the lesser, and payment will be on the following scale: 

For the first 312 shifts worked, 5s. per shift. 

For the second 312 shifts worked, 7s. 6d.2 per shift. 

For the remaining period of apprenticeship, 10s. per shift. 

There is a provision that an apprentice on the completion of his apprentice- 
ship shall work if required to do so on any colliery for a period of not less than six 
months at 12s. 6d. per shift. The indenture generally is on the lines of that 
used by the Government Miners’ Training Schools. 





' Transvaal Chamber of Mines. Thirty-fourth annual report, year 1923. Johannesburg, July, 1924. 
? Shilling, at par=24.3 cents; penny =2.03 cents. Exchange rate varies. 
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WOMAN AND CHILD LABOR 





Hours and Eamings of Women in Missouri Industries 


HE Women’s Bureau of the United States Department of La\)o 
has recently published a report (No. 35) upon the hours and 
earnings of women in Missouri, made at the request of the 

State committee appointed to draft a minimum wage law. he 
investigation was made during the months of May and June, 1922 
Pay-roll figures were taken for a week in either April or May, 1922 
and for a week in January, 1921. Figures concerning the year’s 
earnings were based on the calendar year 1921. The investigation 
covered 22 cities and towns and included 174 establishments em- 
ploying 17,939 women, of whom 16,403 were white and 1,536 were 


colored. The industrial distribution of the women studied was as 
follows: 
Number Per ce! 
ne i ae I AAS Bios hk Ri EES 12, 589 70. 2 
Peneemeiie: FUG U2.20. 18 UA aid ei eal 3, 170 17. 7 
Rss snl isie aoosth 2 osiead-aisieicd b> asi 1, 141 6. 4 
Ng a Ce Ee ee 1, 039 5. 8 
Ge AL AES Re Sth ee oe. iS? FTE 100. 0 
Hours 


HE Missouri laws permit a 9-hour day and a 54-hour week, |u 

considerable variation was found in the hours actually in effect. 

A little over one-fifth—22.5 per cent—of thewomen studied had a 

scheduled day of 8 hours or less, 25.4 per cent had a day of over 8 but 
under 9 hours, and 52 per cent had a 9-hour day. 

It was a very common practice to shorten the hours on Saturday. 
so that only 9.7 per cent had a 54-hour week. Nearly a quarter, 2: 
per cent, had a week of 50 hours, 20.9 per cent had over 48 but under 
50, and 32.2 per cent had a week of 48 hours or less. 


In respect both of daily and of weekly hours the smaller towns in the State 
were less progressive, longer hours prevailing there than in the two larger citics. 


Earnings 


N THE matters of wage rates and earnings, the white and the 

colored women fared so differently that they are treated separatcly. 
For both, earnings were low. For the 15,364 white women, not 
including telephone operators, for whom reports were obtained, the 
median earnings in a week in April or May, 1922, were $12.69, 
ranging from $9.80 in the 5-and-10-cent stores to $15.90 in tlhe 
manufacture of electric products. Grouping the women cumu- 
latively by the per cent earning under given sums, the following 


appear: 
Per cen 
Earning less than $9 a week._....2_.._....._-._____-.-__-- 20. 2 
Earning less than $12 a week___2_________________- iLL Le 43. 4 
a ae we ere @ WeEks-- > --- ~~. sc Se ce 67. 1 
Earning less than $18 a week.___--______-_ ele 83. 7 
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A cost-of-living budget, prepared in the autumn of 1922 by a 
committee of the League of Women Voters, shows a minimum of 
$15.26 a week as necessary ‘to take care of a working woman in 
decency and health, year in, year out.” It will be observed that 
fully two-thirds of the white women studied were earning less than 
this minimum. ‘These low earnings can not be attributed to short 
time or irregular attendance, for “even when consideration is limited 
to those who had worked a full week, one-half of these women earned 
less than $13.70.” Nor were they due to newcomers, learning their 
trade. ; 

The figures on the length of time which the women had been in the trade did 
not bear out the common idea that women stay in industry but a short time. 
Only about one-fifth of these workers had been in the trade less than one year, 
while almost as large a proportion had been in the trade 5 and under 10 years. 
But the reward for remaining in the trade seemed slight, for although there was a 
tendeney for wages to increase with the length of time in the trade the increase 
was not great. The extent of the increase varied considerably in the different 
industries, the least change with added time in the trade being found in the 
tobacco industry, where the women who had been in the trade 15 years or more 
received wages only 5 per cent above those of women who had been engaged in 
the work 1 and less than 2 years. 

In the manufacture of shirts and overalls, however, the median 
earnings of those who had been in the industry 15 years or more 
were 78.1 per cent higher than for those who had been employed in 
it for 1 to 2 years, and for millinery workers, ‘“‘the percentage of 
increase was 87.5 per cent as between the two groups of more and less 
experienced employees.” 

Figures as to yearly earnings were obtained for 1,972 women, 

selected ‘‘so as to include only those who were steady, experienced 
workers, who had worked for the firm for at least a year and who 
had not been absent more than 8 weeks.’ 
_ The median year’s are for these 1,972 women, distributed in the various 
industries throughout the State were $748. The highest median was $929, 
found in the tobacco industry, while the lowest was that of the 5-and-10-cent 
store workers, where half of the women earned less than $622 a year. The 
largest number of women for whom information on year’s income was secured 
was engaged in the manufacture of shirts and overalls and in shoe factories, 
where the median earnings were $700 and $805, respectively. 


Colored Workers 


OVER half—-53.1 per cent—of the 1,536 colored women studied 
were found in the manufacture of food products, 23.3 per cent 
were in laundries, 17.9 per cent worked in tobacco, and 4.4 per cent 
in bag manufacturing. The median earnings for the whole group 
were $6, the range being from $4.60 in the manufacture of food 
products to $9.80 in laundries. For white women in the same 
industries, the median was $12.65, the range being from $11.10 in 
the manufacture of food products to $13.20 in tobacco manufactur- 
ing. 
In the industries where only two or three isolated negro women were found 
there seemed to be little difference between their wages and those of the white 
women in the same establishments. It was when they. were employed in large 


numbers and were practically the only women on a specific operation that their 
wages were conspicuously lower than those of white women. 
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Even more than in the case of white workers, the increase of for t 
wages according to time spent in the trade was irregular. Median resul 
earnings, on the whole, increased with experience up to the group giste 
who had been in their trades 4 but under 5 years, their median earp. Tl 
ings being $8.90. For those with an experience of 5 but under jy were 
ears, the median was $6.75, for those who had been in the trade 1) such 
ut under 15 years it was $7.50, and for those with an experience oj livin 
15 years and over it was $8.50. at $. 
The women studied were predominantly native born, only 6 per JE are | 
cent of those for whom nativity was learned being foreign born. cons 
Personal data were gathered for between 9,000 and 10,000 white tillix 
women and between 700 and 800 colored women. Of the white that 
women, 63.6 per cent were single, 55.7 per cent were under 25, and the ' 
84.1 per cent were living at home. Of the colored women, 27.| per and 
cent were single, 31.7 per cent were under 25, and 76.5 per cent were med 
living at home. Summing up the facts for all the women studied chil 
the conclusion is reached that the situation is not entirely satisfactory, are 
The last census reported 244,615 women gainfully employed in Missouri. leu 
The women of the State, therefore, are an important factor in its industrial life to b 
The figures in this survey indicate that while in certain respects State standards Cro 
for these women are conparatively satisfactory and the individual standards of ique 
industry even higher, in other respects there is room for considerable improve- hat 
ment if modern progressive standards of earnings and hours are to be generally pan 
established. pores) - 
J ; “se hre 
Report of Shanghai Child Labor Geumuission ! es 
CHILD labor commission appointed in June, 1923,? by the Ex. eS 
A ecutive Council for the Foreign Settlement of Shanghai, China, cap 
to consider the problems connected with the employment o/ ofs 
child labor in the Settlement and to make recommendations to tl the: 
council as to what regulations, if any, should be applied, submitted its are 
- —_ in July, 1924. pra 
he commission held 33 meetings and heard the evidence of 36 =n 
witnesses, among whom were doctors, officers of the Municipal mes 
Services, social welfare workers, employers, contractors, and one I 
woman who had worked for many years in silk filatures. Although apy 
a notice was inserted in the native and foreign press stating the at | 
nature of the inquiry and inviting those who wished to do so to the 
attend and give evidence, only two persons availed themselves of apy 
the opportunity, so that it was evident that there was little public litt 
interest in the question. abc 
As a result of this general lack of interest the commission had to be Th 
satisfied with information of a more or less general character, wit! son 
the exception of certain industries such as cotton manufacturing and ap) 
silk reeling. The commission found that there was practically 10 Th 
recorded information and no reliable statistics available on the oft 
subject of the inquiry. Modern factory methods of production are me 
so little developed in China that they are found in only a few areas ad) 
such as Shanghai, where the industrial development in recent yea! roc 


has been very rapid. The complete absence of educational facilities pai 





1 The Municipal Gazette. Report of Child Labor Commission. Shanghai, July 19, 1924, pp 259-282 tic. 
2 For an account of the appointment and powers of this commission see MONTHLY LaBor ReEVIEW, 
March, 1924, p. 99. 
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for the vast majority of the people and the high birth rate which 
results in the population ever tending to outstrip the means of sub- 
sistence combine to keep the standard of living very low. 

The average earnings of unskilled laborers in the Shanghai district 
were found to be not more than $15 per month while in some instances, 
such as ricksha coolies, they were as low as $8. The average cost of 
living for a man and his wife of the very poorest class was estimated 
at $16 a month. As a result, the great majority of Chinese children 
are put to work at the earliest age possible. This, the commission 
considered, is not so great an evil when the family is engaged in 
tilling the soil, except on educational grounds, for it is not so likely 
that the child will be forced to work beyond its capacity. But when 
the work is performed under less hygienic conditions, with long hours 
and monotonous operations, the ill effects are very marked. The 
medical evidence given before the commission showed that country 
children in China are of good physique, while those living in cities 
are below the standard of western countries. Tuberculosis is par- 
ticularly prevalent and conditions in modern factories were believed 
to be worse even than in the homes because of the humidity of the air. 
Crowded living conditions are largely responsible for the poor phys- 
ique of the children and it was agreed by all the saaddste! witnesses 
that the present industrial conditions in Shanghai are extremely 
detrimental to the bodily and mental welfare of child employees. 

The industries in which children are employed were grouped into 
three classes—domestic; shops, small workshops, home industries, 
laundries, and the building trades; and mills and factories. It is a 
general practice throughout the country to sell young girls for 
domestic servants. They begin work as soon as they are physically 
capable of performing their tasks and this practice, like any form 
of slavery, is the source of much human misery. While the sale of 
these children is contrary to Chinese law, it does not appear to be 
interfered with by the authorities. Aside from evidence of this 
practice and its resultant evils, the commission was unable to obtain 
much reliable information regarding the general conditions of employ- 
ment of children as domestic servants. 

In the second class of employment (shops, laundries, etc.), the 
apprentice system is general. In the main, children are apprenticed 
at the earliest possible age at which they can begin to learn and at 
the same time be of some value to the employer. The term of 
apprenticeship is usually about 5 years and the apprentice receives 
little if amy pay. In the hand laundries licensed by the council, 
about 70 boys under 15 years of age were found to be employed. 
They usually start work when about 13 or 14 years old, although 
some were found as young as 10 years, and in general the boys 
appeared undersized and much younger then the age given on inquiry. 

he work is hard and the hours are usually from dawn to dusk and 
often until late at night, with half an hour allowed for the mid-day 
meal. The boys are fed and lodged by the employer in rooms 
cining, the laundries, and frequently they eat and sleep in the same 
room, or their services for an apprentice period of 3 years, the 
parents are paid $60 or $70. 

_In the building trades, apprenticeship, which is a universal prac- 
tice, lasts from 3 to 5 years. The age at which boys are usually 
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apprenticed is 11 years, although many children start work at Ac 
younger age than this. The hours of work are from 8 to 10 a day fm Yo" 
with one-half hour allowed in winter for the mid-day meal an o[m “!” 
hours in hot weather. In the Shanghai district there were said to wee 
be about 20,000 apprentices most of whom live with subcontracto, IB iife, 
It was said that the food given to the boys by the contractoys fm st 
frequently poor and that it is worse when they are not working fm °°; 
employment not being continuous owing to the fact that the contrag 8 
system is general. chal 
In mills and factories visited by the commission many ch |drey 1 
were seen at work who could not have been more than 6 years o ( 
age. The hours of work are usually 12 with not more than | reg’ 
hour off for hunch, and the children usually have to stand the who| mi 
time they are at work. Most factories stop for one shift at weekl jo 
ends and, with this exception and the customary holidays at thf jt 
Chinese New Year, work is continuous. Atmospheric and dust ( 
conditions and sanitation generally are very bad. The earnings of & fac 
young children do not average more than 20 cents, silver, a day and aoc 
m some instances contractors obtain young children from the country, yo 


paying the parents $2 a month for the services of each child. Thex 


children are poorly housed and fed, and as they receive no money 5 ¥ 
their condition is practically one of slavery. In cotton mills thefP oy, 
children are usually employed in the spinning department. ths 
In silk filatures most of the employees are women and young girls, Bf) 
in a proportion of one child to every two adults. The siilinin brush | 
the cocoons, removing the waste and so exposing the silk thread. FR jj, 
This operation is performed over basins of very hot water with which Bf, 
the fingers of the children frequently and necessarily come in con- FB yj, 
tact, and they are required to stand the entire time they are at work. & ° 
Many of the children were not more than 6 years old. The tem- JB ¢} 
nr igerey of the workroom is usually above normal because of the By,» 
ot water in the basins, and fainting in hot weather is not uncom- pr 
mon. ‘The children, whose earnings amount to from 20 to 25 cents, ur 
silver, a day, are said to present a pitiable spectacle. In addition 
to the of work they are often ill-treated by the adult workers if of 
the amount of silk produced from the cocoons falls short of a certain ta 
fixed quantity. e conditions under which these children are em- Fj, 
ployed were considered by the commission to be indefensible. he 
Children in the Shanghai district are employed in the match a 
factories in boxing the matches and making up parcels of boxes, for 
which as little as 9 copper cents is paid for a day’s work. In one pr 
large factory visited by the commission children not more than 5 os 
an of age were seen to be working with almost incredible rapidity. ta 
hite phosphorus is used in some of these factories, but it was said ts 
that there was a ibility that native regulations coming into force 
next year forbiddin the use of phosphorus might be observed. No t} 
recautions were taken against the risk of fire, although it is a special ty 
azard in this industry. Much of the box making is home work, 4 th 
mother and two children being able to finish from two to three 
thousand parts of boxes a day at a rate of 9 coppers per thousand. os 
In an appendix to the report the evils of the factory system as it . 
is developing in China without adequate national regulation are ‘ 


summed up as follows: 
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Actual overstrain and injury to life, health, and limb of workers, adult and 
youthful, but especially to very young workers, through excessively long hours 
without pauses, through night work, injurious dusts, poisonous substances, 
humidity, extremes of heat and cold; dangerous unguarded machinery, rapid 
crowding into towns without good housing, with consequent ill effect on family 
life, and breakdown of ancient village customs of local government and hygiene; 
strain on expectant and nursing mothers, and on young, adolescent girls and 
boys, the future parents of the nation; break-up of the old guild system, and 
lack of social and economic protection for unorganized and unrepresented workers 
where personal and fraternal relations of employer and employed are quickly 
changing into impersonal relations. 


The recommendations of the commission include the following: 


(1) That the executive council seek authority to make and enforce 
regulations prohibiting the employment in factories and industrial 
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into force. 

(2) That the council seek authority to prohibit the employment in 
factories and industrial undertakings of children under 14 years of 
age for a longer period than 12 hours in any period of 24 hours, the 
working hours to include a compulsory rest period of 1 hour. 

(3) That in view of local conditions, the prohibition of work of chil- 
dren at night is not immediately practicable. The commission, how- 
ever, considers night work for young children such a serious evil 
that it is of the opinion that this question should in any event be 
further considered by the council at the end of a’‘period of four years. 

(4) That the council seek authority to make and enforce regula- 
tions under which every child under 14 years of age, employed in 


girls, 
rush 
read, 


hich factories and industrial undertakings in the Settlement, should be 
ce given 24 hours’ continuous rest from work in at least every 14 days. 
en (5) That the council adopt a measure for the proof of age of working 
‘em- Hi children, such as, for instance, the procedure in the Hongkong ordi- 
Bin nence which provides that in any prosecution, until the contrary is 


proved, the child concerned in the charge is to be assumed to be 


as, under a particular age if he or she so appears to the sitting magistrate. 


eee (6) That the council seek authority to prohibit the employment 
rs if of children under 14 years of age in factories and industrial under- 
‘ull J takings at any dangerous, unguarded machine, in any dangerous or 
‘i ®& hazardous place, or at any work likely seriously to injure body or 

h health, and to close any dangerous or hazardous premises where such 
"- children are employed until they are made safe. 
for (7) That the council define the term “factory’’ so as to mean 
7 premises in which 10 or more persons are employed in manual work, 
ath and to define the expression “industrial undertaking”’ so as to cover 
ity. out-of-door occupations, such as building, construction work, and 
said transport, but should not include any agricultural undertakings. 
No (8) That the council provide penalties for the violation of any of 
“I these regulations, and that the council provide an adequate staff of 
ay trained men and women to carry out the duties of inspection under 
= & the regulations. 
nd These recommendations are designed to govern the child labor 
“ , situation in the foreign settlement of Shanghai, covering 16,955 girls 
sd and 4,485 boys under 12 years of age. The boys are mostly employed 
ave & in the cotton mills and the girls in the silk filatures. 
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LABOR AGREEMENTS AND AWARDS AND DECISIONS 





AGREEMENTS 
Brick and Clay Workers—New Straitsville, Ohio 


HE agreement made between the Straitsville Impervious Brick 

Co. and the United Brick and Clay Workers’ Union No. 337, 

May 2, 1924, contains several provisions of interest relative to 

hiring and discharging, hours of labor, and arbitration. Day work 

varies from 5054 cents to 6614 cents per hour. Piece work varies 

from 45 cents to 8314 cents per thousand according to the character 
of the work to be done. 

The other provisions of interest are as follows: 


Hiring and discharging.—The company [is] to give preference to members of the 
union who are residents of New Straitsville, Shawnee, and vicinity whenever 
competent men are available and satisfactory tothe company. When such union 
members are not available, the company will select and hire its employees, |ut 
if the union can show just cause why any man so chosen is not fit to be an em- 
ployee, the company will agree not to hirehim. All men hired are to agree before 
going to work to join the union, but no new man shall be asked or required to 
join the union until he shall have worked on the yard until satisfactory to the 
company. 

Superintendents, foremen, two engineers, one machinist, office employees, and 
those engaged in construction work are not to become members of the union. 
In case of a shutdown the machinist will be kept employed entirely on machinery 
work of the character at which he is generally employed. 

In case of a suspension after the termination of this contract, and pending the 
making of a new contract, the company shall have the privilege of keeping at work 
not only the employees specified above as not belonging to the union, but also 
such of their union employees as may be required to preserve and keep up the 
property, to wit, burners, kiln firemen, and cartmen, until the burning of the 
kilns shall be finished. 

The company is to have entire control of the men at work, without interference 
by the union, and will have the natural right and privilege of diseiplining or (is- 
charging any incompetent, disobedient, or unsatisfactory employee without 
obligation to submit such action to anyone for adjustment. 

A discharged employee, however, may appeal to the grievance committee of tlic 
union for an investigation of the cause of his discharge, and said committee and 
the discharged employee shall be entitled to an impartial hearing before the man- 
ager ofthecompany. If itis shown that he has been unjustly aetacesd, then it 
shall be the duty of the manager to reinstate him, and he shall be paid his wages 
ior the time he has lost. In ease of a first offense, no man shall be discharged, |)\\t 
shall be laid off for a period not exceeding 10 days. 

It shall be optional with the company whether they shall fill the vacancy 
caused by discharging an employee with a new employee or with one of the remuain- 
ing employees, and it shall be the duty of any man so chosen to take up the work 
of the discharged man at once so that the factory may continue its work wit}oul 
interruption. 

In filling all itions requiring skill, special ability, or experience which pay 
higher wages, the company agrees to promote old employees whenever suitable 
men for such places are available. 

No employee shall be discharged because of his activities in union matters 01 
because of any petty prejudice or malice on the part of any foreman, in order (vo 
make an opening for employing some friend or favorite of such foreman. __ 

Hours of labor.—Kight. hours shall constitute a day’s work and is the basis of 
the wage scale of this contract unless otherwise specified herein. 
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Employees shall work overtime and en Sundays at repair work at the regular 
rates of wages when such work is necessary to keep the pliant in continuous opera- 
tion. For Sunday work they shall be paid for one hour more than the actual time 
employed, and on week days they shall be paid for not less than one hour over- 
time. In consideration of the fact that the union and the company are trying 
to make a success of the 8-hour day in the machine room, the men employed there 
agree to cooperate fully in getting out the production. Should this production 
be gotten out in less than 8 hours, such men in the machine room as are not 
required for repair work may leave and will be paid for S hours. If necessary to 
work overtime in order to get out the production, the men will be paid for not less 
than 1 hour nor be expected to work more than 1 hour. ‘Such overtime work will 
not be required on Saturday. 


INS 





ick Piecework employees shali start at whistie time in the morning and work the 

87 full 8 hours unless excused by those in authority. They shall not place a limit on 

, to the maximum amount of work they will perform in a day, unless that is satis- 
factory to the company. 

ork The amount of work to be performed by emplovees working by the hour shall 


not be limited by the performance of any task or operation, the completion of 
which does not constitute a day’s work. 

Arbitration.—In case of any local dispute, or any question not covered by this 
agreement or involving the interpretation of any part of it, arising between any 
employee and the company, the employee shall present his grievance to the 
grievance committee duly authorized by the union to act as its agent. Said 
committee shall carefully investigate the troubie, and if it finds the complaint 
well founded, it shall endeavor to adjust the difficulty with the superintendent 
of the plant, but failing to do so, the matter in dispute shall, within 10 days 
thereafter be left to the arbitration committee composed of one man chosen by 
the company, one man by the union, both men to be disinterested parties, and if 
they can not agree they are to cali in a third disinterested man, and their deci- 
sion is to be binding upon all parties. 

The question of the discharge uf any employee is not to be arbitrated, neither 
shall any dispute arising from a violation of the well-known rules of the company. 

Pending investigation and arbitration, work shall be continuous, as the ob- 
ject of this section is to prevent strikes on the part of the employees and lock- 
outs by the employer, and is also to prevent any labor dispute from interfering 
with the continuous operation of the factory. 

Check off —The company agrees to check off all dues, assessments, fines, and 
initiation fees, and will pay the ammount checked off to the financial secretary of 
the union On the second pay day of each month, provided the secretary shall 
submit the names not later than the first day of each month. 
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Painters, Decorators, and Paperhangers—Syracuse, N. Y. 


[HE agreement under which the painters, decorators, and paper- 

hangers of Syracuse, N. Y., are working provides for extra pay- 
ment for dangerous work or for responsibility and also penalizes the 
workman who does a poor job. ‘The sections relating to these mat- 
ters are-as follows: 


Section 8. Members working for regular employing painters, decorators or 
paperhangers shall receive $1.10 per hour. 

All exterior work being done on buildings over three stories or over the equiv- 
alent in height of three stories such as water tanks, trestles, bridges, and all 
structural-iron work whether done by swing scaffold, bos'n seat, window jacks 
or life belts shall receive $1 per day more than the regular scale. 

Section 13. In order to promote harmonious relatiouship between the parties 
hereto, it is mutually agreed that all defects due to imperfect workmanship are 
to be corrected by the man making the mistake, on his own time if he is capable, 
if not, he must pay for same. 

Section 16. Any member of Local Union No. 31 placed in charge of any job 
where four-or more journeymen are employed shali receive at least 10 cents per 
hour more than the regular journeyman wage. 
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Sign Writers—New York City 


HE New York Sign Writers’ Union, Local No. 230, is working 

unde: an agreement which not only sets minimum wage rate 

for the different classes of workers, but also provides that the em. 

ployee shall be protected from loss due to weather conditions. Th, 
sections dealing with these subjects are as follows: 
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ArticLe IIT. The minimum rates of wages from April 1, 1924, to March 3) 
1925, shall be as follows: 
Journeyman (any branch)—$13.20 per day. 
Apprentices—First year, no fixed salary. 
Apprentices—Second year, $3.96 per day. 
Apprentices—Third year, $5.28 per day. 
Apprentices—Fourth year, $6.60 per day. 
After fourth year, by extension only of the party of the second part, $1| 
per day. 
Senior apprentices, $9.60 per day. 
The minimum rate for men engaged exclusively in the designing of outdoor 
advertising shall be $16.80 per day. 
Sec. C. Journeymen and senior apprentices employed on advertising work 





to be paid regardless of weather condition, or any other circumstance preventing Ir 
them from working, and over which they have no control, such as rain, snow, or ; 
when the official thermometer reaches a point lower than 10 degrees above zero, to | 
providing they report for duty on such occasions. couy 
plac 
firm 
AWARDS AND DECISIONS the 
qT! 
Clothing Industry—Baltimore inde 
y ‘ . ee ther 
EVERAL interesting decisions have been made recently by the 
trade board in the clothing industry in Baltimore. I 
In case number 196, decided July 20, 1924, two lining basters after J ¥** 
working for a time at week work marking cuffs, were returned to it 
their regular occupation at piece work. They claimed that they had J to 1 
suffered a loss by their return and wished to be reimbursed therefor. can 
The impartial chairman decided that “Since both of these men are Ff)” 
experienced lining basters, and since they are paid the regular picce us 
rates that all the other lining basters get, the trade board is of the opp 
opinion that they have no just ground for complaint.”’ pro 
In case No. 198, decided July 19, 1924, a woman sought reinstate- | 
ment after peng Seay from work for 10 months on a “verbal leave J gi. 
of absence.” e impartial chairman said— tine 
Obviously a position can not be held open for such a long time under circum- COr 
stances like these. It is understood that a leave of absence for a considerable 

period, as distinguished from absence of a few days, must be secured in writing. e. 
Case No. 210, decided August 9, 1924, is one of fixing work. = 
ext 
It appears that this man sewed in seven pairs of sleeves with black silk on ligiit tha 
coats. The error was discovered in the final wea sennrarg I department after the her 
coat had been completed. The man fixed his own work, but in order to do that, ’ 
other work, not his, had to be ripped and after he had corrected his error the the 
other parts had to be fixed again and the coat had to be repressed. It is for this pre 
fixing and pressing that the charge of $4.65 was made. the 
The agreement requires the worker to fix any errors, regardless of when those Th 


errors are discovered, but he is not required to undo the work of others in correct- 
ing his own mistakes. The reason. this last proviso was put into the agreement 
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;; because the practice had formerly been to relieve a worker of responsibility 
for his errors when the garment had gone to other sections and had been worked 
This practice was justified on the ground that the foreman or examiner for 


yn. ; — ' 
‘ach section should catch the errors before the work left the section. The firm 


eacl 


contended, however, that it could not examine every coat at every operation, and 


it was agreed that the worker’s responsibility should not stop at his section, but 
he should be responsible for mistakes no matter where the work may be at the 
time that they are discovered. Obviously, when the worker’s responsibility was 
thus extended, the question arose as to the other work that might have been 
done on @ garment after his error. The proviso was made, therefore, that the 
frm must prepare the work for him and he is to fix only his own work and no other. 

The trade board is of the opinion that this agreement was intended not only 
to relieve him of ripping but also of fixing other people’s work. His responsi- 
»ilitv is for his own work only, and to charge him for busheling or pressing the 
eoats after he had fixed his own mistake, is really to require him to fix other 
people’s work besides his own. 





Clothing Industry —Chicago 


MONG the more important decisions recently issued by the 

trade board at Chicago may be mentioned the following: 

In case No. 706 (new series), decided July 21, 1924, the firm refused 
to pay an offpresser for work done, where the latter had lost his 
coupons and the firm was unable to check the claim. The worker 
placed his claim in the hands of an attorney and to avoid suit, tne 
firm paid the claim and discharged the worker. The union requested 
the worker’s reinstatement. The impartial chairman Hin ab 


The board has no hesitancy in stating that the worker forfeited his rights 
under the agreement when he went beyond the agencies of adjustment set up 
thereby. 


In Case No. 739 (new series), August 22, 1924, a buttonhole maker 
was discharged for poor work. The impartial chairman said: 


It is not denied that the worker offered to fix the buttonholes. Willingness 
to fix work is not sufficient in itself to warrant reinstatement. If the worker 
can not make buttonholes properly she can not expect to retain her position. 
However, she has worked for this firm several years and this is her first suspension. 
It seems unlikely that the firm would have kept her this long unless her work 
was good most of the time. The board feels that she should be given another 
opportunity in view of the circumstances just related. Reinstatement on 
probation is directed. 


In Case No. 744 (new series), August 26, 1924, a woman was 
discharged following a suspension for refusing to fix a coat a second 
time. The impartial chairman in directing her reinstatement 
commented as follows: 


Refusal to fix work without asking that it be held for investigation, to leave 
the shop when suspended, and to carry out the instructions of the shop chairman 
are all serious offenses and collectively merit discharge. The union offers in 
extenuation that the worker has been but two and a half years in this country; 
that she is slow to comprehend procedure under the agreement and that this is 
her first experience with a suspension. 

The board feels that consideration should be given to the difficulties cited by 
the union although the worker is supposed to attend union meetings where the 
procedure in case of disputed work and suspension, as well as the authority of 
the shop chairman would be made clear to her in her own language if necessary. 
The worker has now lost abouta week. The board directs reinstatement without 
pay for time lost and will expect the union to take such further action as will 
avoid a recurrence and uphold the authority of the shop chairman. 
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In Case No. 748 (new series), September 11, 1924, the question ,f 
pay for a holiday was considered. The firm had a rule that atteng. 
ance the day before a holiday was a condition for holiday pay. 
few employees worked the Saturday before Labor Day to comple, 
lots, but most of them were laid off Thursday or Friday night as {\, 
firm was taking an inventory. Only those who worked Saturday 
were paid for the holiday, the firm arguing that if those who laid of 
before Saturday were paid for the holiday, it would be possible fy 
any worker on lay off period to claim pay for any holiday occuring 
during the lay off. The impartial chairman ruled: 7 


The board feels that the fears of the firm with respect to precedent sro)». 
founded. Whatever its practice has been with respect to holiday pay for ine 
regularly on lay off will continue. In this case the lay off was for the purpose yf 
inventory. It was made toward the end of the week and the board holds tha} 
the last day worked by these cutters was in effect the last working day before thp 
holiday. The purpose of the rule has been served and the men should he paid 





Stonecutters——-Denver 


HE Industrial Commission of Colorado rendered a finding and 

award September 4, 1924, File No. 1149, in the case of a strike 

by the stonecutters of Denver. A local firm having a contract for 

certaim stone work upon a school building in Denver obtained stone, 

machine finished, according to certain specifications, from a (hi- 

cago firm. ‘This stone on arrival in Denver had to be cut, fitted, and 
carved by Denver workmen to prepare it for the building. 

About August 1 the members of the union ceased work, giving as 
their reason that the work in Chicago had been done by men working 
in opposition to them and that an order had been issued by tlie excc- 
utive board of the international union to the effect “‘that all of our 
members are requested on and after August 1, 1924, to refrain from 
working on any work that has been started—planed, turned, cut, or 
semifinished—by men working in opposition to our organization.” 


On or about August 12, 1924, this commission issued an order requesting the 
employees of the above contractors to return to work until the industrial com- 
mission had held a hearing herein and entered its award. 

A telegram from the local employees to their international officers calling 
attention to the Colorado Industrial Law was sent and a reply receive: from 
such officers ordering the men to obey the Colorado law. The said employees 
, eomplied with the order of the commission, so far as the commission 
is 

The evidence at said hearing covered a great deal of the history over the period 

leading up to the present difficulty and, without attempting to recite suc! lis 
tory, and the cententions of the various ties thereto regarding the same, '' 
will be sufficient to state that the object of the said order of said exeeutive boul’ 
was to have the members of said union cease work upon stone produced |) 
milis and quarries not eperated by members of said union, in order that lov! 
contractors employing local men would bring pressure to bear upon mills 40 
quarries supplying such stone to negotiate, confer, and enter into eontracis \\\) 
the said a die organization; that there are a number of quarries 4)! 
mills producing machine-fmished stone in the Indiana districts and that a vcr) 
small percentage of such machine-finished stone manufacturers in said [) ial 
limestone districts are employing members of such union. 

Members of the local union all testified that they had no grievance wiaicy« 
against the loeal contractors, and that these contractors were fair to them i>“ 
union in every respect. 
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The commission, after hearing all the evidence herein is of the opinion that 
the order of said executive board requesting and requiring the members of said 
local union to cease work for said contractors, is unfair and unreasonable, inas- 
much as it is punishing an employer who has been friendly with and fair to the 
members of said union in this locality. It requires the men to stop further 
work upon stone which they have been working up to the arbitrary date of said 
order and without any reference to the time the contracts were let by said local 
contractors for said stone. ‘That said members of said local union have hereto- 
fore worked upon said stone and neither the members of said union nor said 
contractors had notice of said order or the issuance thereof until within two or 
three days prior to the effective date thereof; that the attitude of said union in 
working upon and finishing stone purchased by said local contractors under 
similar conditions was sufficient assurance to said local contractors of their 
safety in entering into a contract with said [firm] for the quarrying and milling 
of said stone; and that the action of said union in arbitrarily fixing a date when 
work should cease upon stone furnished by said miil, without reference to the date 
of the contract entered into therefor, is unreasonable and unjust and left said 
local contractors without opportunity to protect themselves against such arbi- 
trary order. 

Therefore, it is the decision of the commission that said employees, in justice 
to said local contractors, the members of said union, and the general public, 
continue and finish the work upon the stone heretofore ordered and contracted 
for and to be placed in said school building. 





Street Railways—Worcester and Springfield, Mass. 


AX EXTENDED arbitration award has been made in the ease of 

the dispute between the Worcester Consolidated Street Rail- 
way Co., Springfield Street Railway Co., Milford, Attleboro, & 
Woonsocket Street Railway Co., Interstate Consolidated Street Rail- 
way Co., and Attleboro Branch Street Railway Co., and Divisions 
22 and 448 of the Amalgamated Association of Street and Electric 
Railway Employees of America, representing upwards of 2,000 
employees. 

e hearings extended over a month and occupied 14 full days. 
Four arguments for arbitration were submitted with 17 requests of 
the employees and 16 of the companies. 


The employees requested an increase in the maximum wage of the blue uniform 
men operating two-man cars from $5.22 a day to $6.40 a day; an increase in the 
one-man ear differential of from 8 cents an hour to 15 cents; and an increase 
in the wages of the miscellaneous employees of 30 per cent. The board 
increases the maximum wage of the blue uniform men operating two-man cars 
from $5.22 a day to $5.44 a day. This means a weekly wage for a six-day week 
of $32.64, and a yearly wage, eliminating Sundays and holidays, of $1,653.76. 
The differential for the one-man car operators is not increased, but is left at 8 
<= anhour. The wages of the miscellaneous employees are increased 10 cents 
an hour. 

The blue uniform men requested a workday of 8 hours, to be completed within 
ll consecutive hours. The miscellaneous employees already have an 8-hour 
workday. ‘The request is granted for the regular men, but the company is allowed 
to make a spread of not more than 14 hours for the spare men operating additional 
runs. Allowances, however, are granted the spare men for this extra spread, of 
15 minutes for the twelfth hour, 30 minutes for the thirteenth hour, and 45 min- 
utes for the fourteenth hour. 


In rendering its decision the board threw out of consideration the 
question of rate of dividends, rate of fares, and financial conditions 
of the company and devoted itself to the question of wages, hours, 
and working conditions. 
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_ The board considered the following as important in its determ; 
tion of a fair, just, and reasonable wage: 


. Cost of living. 

. Standard of living. 

. Present trend of wages in all employments. 

. Percentage of wage increase or decrease since 1913, 1914, and 1915 jy, 4) 

employments. 

Rates paid to conductors and motormen in United States and in citi. ,; 
comparable size and larger. 

Rates paid in New England and Massachusetts. 

Decisions in recent arbitration cases. 

Present average earnings in other employments and in compars 
employments. 

Character of work of conductors and motormen. 

Percentage of married men, number in family, and average age and |: 
of service. 

11. Family budgets. 

12. Economic betterment requirements as to hours per day and days per ° 

as influencing the hourly rate. 


Continuing, the board said: 


A mass of oral and documentary evidence was submitted relating to wages 
In March, 1922, the wage rate of the blue uniform men was 68 cents an hour. 
This was then reduced to 58 cents an hour and has since continued at this rate. 

The board believes that it is impossible to fix a wage rate by mathematica! 
statistics. Bare cost of living statistics are important, yet American progress 
and stability demand that we consider also American standards of living.  [)- 
creased efficiency and production, universal and advanced education, new inven- 
tions, the war, a disposition to treat labor with more liberality and, may |e, a 
little socialism have all combined to create an American standard of living alwve 
the bare cost of living. 

The bare cost of living has increased in Massachusetts, since March, 1922, 4.4 
per cent. That the standard of living has also increased must be inferred from 
the reports of the National Industrial Conference Board, which shows that for 
the last five months of 1922 there were 240 wage increases to 17 reductions, and 
for the year 1923, 1,267 increases and 13 reductions. The reports of the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics show that for the last five months of 1922 
there were 884 increases and 38 decreases; for the year 1923, 4,577 increases and 
83 decreases; and for January and February, 1924, 155 increases and 62 decreases. 

The index of the National Industrial Conference Board for all wage earners— 
weighted—shows an increasé in average hourly earnings from July, 1914, to 
January, 1924, of 128 per cent, in average weekly earnings of 115 per ceut. 
The Richey index for street-railway wage rates shows an increase in hourly 

rates—weighted—since 1913 of 119 per cent. The Bureau of Railway !co- 
nomics shows that from 1915 to November, 1923, hourly rates have increased 
138 per cent and yearly rates 93 per cent, while the Railway Age says daily 
rates have advanced 160 per cent. The index of New York State factory em- 

loyees shows the increase since 1914 has been 110 per cent. The American 
“lectric Railway Association reports for 85 companies operating over 100 miles 
of track each an increase of electric-railway trainmen’s wages hourly 10t 
weighted—since 1913 of 101.58 per cent. 

Rates paid to conductors and motormen on street railways in United States 
show 279 companies paying 58 cents or less and 35 companies more tha: 5» 
cents an hour. 

The weighted average in cities over 500,000 is 65.3 cents, in cities from 200,10) 
to 500,000, 54.75 cents, and in cities from 100,000 to 200,000, 52.8 cents an hour. 

In New England the weighted average for all companies is 61.25 cents ai 
hour. The Holyoke rate is 63 cents and has been for two years, and the Boston 
rate is 70 cents. The evidence also showed that the differential between Bo-st«' 

ane By Se Peniee and Springfield has in the past approximated from 2 cents (0 
cents. 

Arbitration cases in the United States in 1923 showed increases in strev'- 
railway wages varying from 3.8 per cent to 14.8 per cent, with no decreases. _ 

The evidence showed that the work of the blue uniform men requires shill, 
education, and training, unusual hours for work, and meals at irregular times 
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and not in accord with the regular meals at their homes; that increased _ traffic 
and congestion in the streets has not made transportation easier; that in Spring- 
field in 1923 a record of days lost because of injuries received while on duty, 
where the time lost was over seven consecutive days per man, was 1,135 days; 
that injuries received causing a loss of less than seven days were much more 
numerous; that the work, while to an extent out-of-door, is not conducive to 
good health, especially on the one-man cars; that the density of population per 
ear-mile is not nearly as great in Worcester and Springfield as in Boston, and 
that the employment is permanent and offers opportunities for extra work not 
found in all other trades. 

Statistics showed that in Springfield 85.6 per cent of the men are married or 
heads of families, and that the average number of children per family is approx- 
imately two. The average age of the motormen in Springfield is 40.15 years; 
in Worcester, 42.6 years; and of the conductors in Springfield, 36.37 years; in 
Worcester, 36.5 years; and of the one-man car operators in Springfield, 40.77 
years; in Worcester, 36.6 years. The average length of service of the regular 
man is from 11 to 12 years and of the spare men over 5 years. 

Various family budgets were submitted as follows: 


Family of 5 Family of 3. 4 
Employees - - - - _---- Ny cig cig ay tr ac ag Ry oe $2, 253.04 $1, 836. 23 
Eastern Massachusetts Street Railway - - - - - - _- ‘ 2, 192. 46 1, 786. 85 
cl Eh te TE fash i a ee, 2, 836. 53 2, 311. 77 
Ca... pn) Rg any egg he _ 2,138. 40 1, 742. 80 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics___—--__ _- 2, 045. 00 1, 666. 67 
Street railway company - - - - - - - -- 2, 042. 25 1, 664. 04 


The budget of $2,436 for a family of four, recommended by the Boston postal 
employees, was also submitted. . 

The percentage of rent increases in Springfield for 1921-1923 for 267 of the 
men was 14.38 per cent, or from $29.93 to $34.23 a month. Including heat, the 
average rent is $41.43 a month. 

The board is of opinion that in determining a wage rate per hour that the 
average amount earned per week or per year by all the men is of very little, if 
any, importance, unless the average amounts are earned in a number of hours 
per day, days per week, and per year comparable with the usual time worked in 
other employments and in accord with the humane and sensible dictates of 
society. Society should not, and does not, require a man to work at such a rate 
per hour that he will be compelled to work 7 days a week and 365 days a year 
in order to provide for his family. 

Eliminating holidays and Sundays, leaves a working year of 304 days. Cer- 
tainly most people expect that their pay for these 304 days shall be sufficient to 
support themselves and families and that the rate per hour shall be fixed acecord- 
ingly. Perhaps the permanency of the employment of the blue uniform men 
and the fact that they appear to average 325 days a year requires that their 
rate per hour should be determined by that number of days per year. However, 
while the fact that the employment is steady is of importance in fixing the hourly 
rate, yet the fact that the nature of the business allows opportunity for some to 
do extra work is not important. 

A one-man car differential is customary in this country and is recognized by 
these companies. The evidence showed that the average throughout the United 
States approximates 5 cents. The differential in Worcester and Springfield 
formerly was 13 cents but was reduced in 1922 to 8 cents. In Boston it is 8 
cents. Without actual experience on the cars or exhaustive evidence as to the 
werk it is extremely difficult for a board to determine the correct difference in 
cents per hour between this work and the work of the men on the two-man cars. 
However, it is admitted that there is a difference, that the employees on these 
roads do not seem to care for this work by itself and that there is only one em- 
ployee with responsibility on the car instead of two. Therefore, the protection 
of the public, both those who ride and those who do not, and good service seem 
to require a differential large enough to attract the older and more experienced 
men in the service of thecompany. In Worcester the length of service of one-man 
car Operators is 11 years and in Springfield 13 years. 

In considering wages for the miscellaneous employees, it is almost impossible 
for : board of arbitration to determine separately a proper wage for each class of 
work, 
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Miscellaneous employees perform man) different classes of work and often jij. 
difference appears to be in name only. It is extremely difficult to study sati.. 
factorily each class of work in order to determine whether or not the differe., 
actually exists. Furthermore, men performing the same class of work ia 
frequently receive different rates of pay. 

ia his board therefore rules that the wage increase hereinafter granted shal] |\o 
applied either to the individual wage of each man as of the date determine; },, 
this award or to any so-called equalization rate that may hereinafter be deter. 
mined for any man and that during the life of this award the lowest rate i), 
arrived at in each class of work shall be the minimum wage for that class. 

The operation of motor busses by a street railway appears to create a sepa. 
rate department, the importance of which will greatly increase, particularly jf 
the street railway has a monopoly of the transportation business in the comm i)j- 
ties served. The operation of the busses differs in many ways from the opera- 
tion of a trolley or express car and is carried on under very different conditions 
It is essential therefore that the operators shail constitute a separate depart. 
ment with seniority among themselves; provided, however, that motormen oy 
conductors if qualified be appointed as bus operators whenever vacancies occiir. 

The determination of the hours of labor per day, the spread of hours, the 
minimum wage guarantee, and the time allowances presented consideratioys 
wide of scope and worthy of deep study. 

The number of hours of the operation of a street railway and the intensity of 
that operation are coexistent with the demands of the service and are beyond 
the control of the company and of the men. Ail men can not work at equally 
desirabie hours or under equally desirable conditions. The men know this when 
they enter the service of the company and the priority system is in forma! 
acknowledgment thereof. However, ail men should have approximately ay 
equal wage and an equal number of work hours. 

The spread of hours upon a street railway could be approximately the same as 
in any other business were it not for the service demands of the morning and 
afternoon peaks and the other exigencies of the business. It is absolutely es- 
sential for a street railway to provide suitable and efficient service, and a spread 
of hours different from ordinary business becomes, therefore, fundamenta! to 
the proper operation of the railway. 

Different sehedules based on agreed time-tahies for both Worcester and Spring- 
field were submitted to the board. These sehedules showed the estimated wage 
cost of operations and how the runs were affected by the 8 or 9 hour day, 
with spreads of different lengths and with the 8-hour minimum guarantee. 
The schedule in use, and the cost thereof, under the existing contract \ ere 
also presented. A schedule submitted by the eompany for Worcester 
provided for an 8-heur day with a 12-hour spread for the regular men aii) 3 
14-hour spread for the spare men and a minimum guarantee of 8 hours pay for 
each job. Schedules submitted by the emplovees for Springfield provided for a1 
8-in-11 day, and an 8-in-}2 day with an 8-hour minimum. 

Schedules submitted for Springfield of 8 in 11 and 8 in 12 depended for tlicir 
practicability upon an agreement by the reguiar men that they would run 4s 
extras the cars necessary to take care of the afternoon peak. The estimate: 
cost of all the schedules varied greatly and depended to @ great extent upor 
what would be the decisions of the board as to the so-called bonuses or allowance. 

Therefore it was impossible to arrive at any accurate estimate of wage cost 0! 

tion without a decision as to all three of the problems of hours, spread, 214 
allowances. The board believes that it is most important that these three 
matters be considered together. They are coordinate and dependent e:c! 
upon the other. It was apparent, moreover, that the 8-hour day did not i 
itself work injustice to the companies, and that ali the elements in favor of it- 
adoption, which are causing it to become more general in other employments, 
were present in these cases. 

The award of this board, upon the requests concerning the hours of labor 
per day, the length of the spread, the so-called bonuses or allowances, and (!c 
minimum wage guaranty, was determined after thorough study of the problem: 
of each question separately and their common dependency. he decision upon 
each was tempered by the consideration of cach of the others, and was bas«| 
upon the facts and evidence presented as ied to those cases. There was [\1!! 
recognition of the necessities of the street railway business and the board adopt «d 
as one of its fundamentals the principle that there should be so far as possill¢ 
in cases of this kind an equal division of the wage and hours of work. 
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The board, therefore, has established as its basic day 8 hours’ work to be per- 
formed within 11 consecutive hours and has made this basie day applicable to 
all regular runs, but has allowed the companies under certain conditions and with 
the payment of certain allowances, and with the consent of the men who relin- 
quish their rights given them under the Massachusetts law for a basic day of 9 
hours work to be performed in 11 hours, to arrange additional runs to be com- 
pleted within not more than 14 consecutive hours. 

This award is effective from.January 1, 1924, to and including May 31, 1925, 
and the wages of each employee shall be increased during that period 10 cents 
per hour. The increase of 10 cents per hour from January 1, 1924, to and in- 
cluding June 27, 1924, shall be computed upon the basis of pay-roll hours of each 
employee and such payments shall be made to each employee on or before August 
11,1924. The new contracts between all the parties to this arbitration shall be 
effective from and after June 28, 1924, to and including May 31, 1925. 


Many minor changes were made. The contract under the award 
was made effective as of January 1, and was to continue through 
May 31, 1925. 
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Employment in Selected Industries in September, 1924 


MPLOYMENT in manufacturing industries increased 2.1 per 
E cent in September, definitely confirming the upward trend 
which was reported in August. Aggregate earnings of em- 
loyees in September increased 3.3 per cent, and per capita earnings 
increased 1.2 per cent. These increases in employment, pay-ro 
totals, and per capita earnings over August accentuate the increases 
which were shown for the same items in August as compared with 


July. 

These unweighted figures, presented by the United States Depari- 
ment of Labor through the Serten of Labor Statistics, are based on 
reports from 8,820 establishments in 52 industries, covering 2,548,989 
employees whose total earnings during one week in September wer 
$64,943,349. The same establishments in August reported 2,495,787 

loyees and total pay roll of $62,849,819. 

ight of the nine geographic divisions show increases in emplo\ 
ment and seven of the nine show increases in pay-roll totals. The 
New England States led in both increased employment and pay- 
roll totals with a gain of 3.2 per cent in employment and 5.4 per 
cent in earnings. The South Atlantic States showed an increase 0! 
3.1 per cent in employees and 3.6 per cent in pay roll. The Wes: 
North Central States showed a gain of 2.5 per cent in both employ- 
ment and earnings, and the Middle Atlantic States showed a gain o| 
2.4 per cent in number of employees and a gain of 4.3 per cent in 
earnings. The Mountain division alone showed a decrease in boii: 
employment and earnings, the Pacific States showed a small decrease 
of 0.1 per cent in pay-roll totals and a gain of 0.8 per cent in employ- 
ment. 


Comparison of Employment in September, 1924, and August, 1924 


HE continued improvement in conditions in manufacturing indus- 
tries is shown comparisons of recent changes from mont) 
tomonth. Between June and July only 7 industries showed increases 
in employment and only 5 industries showed increases in pay-ro!! 
totals. Between July and August, 26 industries showed increases 
in employment and 35 industries showed increases in pay-roll totals. 
Between August and September, 39 of the 52 industries showe: 
increases in employment and 41 industries showed increases in earnings. 
The fertilizer industry led in increased employment and earnings 
with a seasonal increase of over 37 per cent in employees and an 
increase of 30 per cent in earnings. Rubber boots and shoes showe( 
a gain of 19.3 per cent in employees and 18.2 per cent in earnings 
due to a resumption of operations after closing for repairs and vaci- 
tions, as reported in August. Confectionery showed an increase 0! 
16.1 per cent in employment and 19.8 per cent in pay rolls; machine 
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tools reported an increase of 12.6 per cent and 13 per cent in employees 
and earnings, respectively; and the shirts and collars industry 
increased 10.4 per cent and 19.8 per cent in both items, respectively. 
Ice cream showed the largest per cent of decrease in both employment 
and earnings, 6.9 and 9.6, respectively. Brick showed a decrease of 
3.2 per cent in employees and 4.8 per cent in earnings, and stamped 
ware showed a decrease of 2.2 per cent in employment with an increase 
of 2.5 per cent in earnings. These were the only decreases of over 
» per cent in employment. 

Ten of the 12 groups of industries showed increases in employment 
and 11 of the 12 groups showed increases in pay-roll totals. The 
miscellaneous group, which includes the automobile tire, rubber 
hoot and shoe, and electrical machinery industries, showed the 
largest increase in employment, 4 per cent; and earnings increased 
5.4 per cent. The leather group showed an increase of 3.8 per 
cent in employment and 5.4 per centinearnings. The textile group 
showed an increase of 3.5 per cent in employees and 6.3 per cent in 
earnings. The iron and steel group showed a gain of 1.8 per cent 
in employees and 2.5 per cent in pay roll. Thestone, clay, and glass 
croup showed a decrease in both items of less than 1 per cent. 

For convenient reference the latest available figures relating to 
all employees, excluding executives and officials, on Class I railroads, 
drawn from Interstate Commerce Commission reports, are given 
at the foot of the first and second tables. 

COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS DURING ONE 
WEEK EACH IN AUGUST AND SEPTEMBER, 1924 


! 
| Number on pay roll P | Amount of pay roll 
> er i er 
: j Estab- en Sa cent cent 
Industry | lish- \s . er 
ments| August, | Septem- change! August, September, | .,ange 
1924 | ber, 1924 |“78R5 iw24 1924 a 




















Food and kindred products i, 034 173, 568 178, 318 | +2.7 | $4,268,696 | $4,489,307 | +4.0 
Slaughtering and meat packing 75 | 67, 676 67,182 | —0.7 1,646,731 | 1,647,917, +0.1 
Confectionery............. état 258 | 28, 550 33, 142 |+-16. 1 523, 167 | 626, 674 | +19.8 
an i ene 91 | 7,072 6,582 | —6.9 226, 222 204,594; —9.6 
pede. DO RD 295 | 14, 869 15,250 | +2. 6 392, 715 | 413,228 | +5.2 
sO. es ire 301 45, 297 45,782 | +1.1 1, 164, 421 1, 230, 591 +5.7 
Sugar refining cane._...._. fe 14 10, 104 10,380 +27 315, 440 316, 303 +-0. 3 
extiles and their products.___| 1,678 489, 581 506, 744 | +38.5 9, 246, 739 | 9, 827, 755 +6. 3 
Cotton @pgeies. 5... el 332 164, 766 168, 797 | +2.4 2, 491, 798 2, 633, 844 +5. 7 
Hosiery and knit goods__...._. 263 67, 010 70,446 | +5.1) 1,080, 253 1, 154, 508 +6. 9 
ye “Rol «2 Ree 203 50, 202 51, 463 | +2.5 1,026,201 | 1, 053, 917 +2.7 
Woolen and worsted goods___.. 150 58, 784 62, 667 | +6. 6 1,320,135 | 1, 433, 680 +8. 6 
Carpets and rugs.............. 31 19, 556 20, 092 | +2.7 444, 813 | 495,959 | +-11.5 
Dyeing and finishing textiles_- AS 25, 405 27,135 | +6.8 579, 982 | 648, 614 | +11.8 
Clothing, mefi’s.............-- 263 | 58, 418 57, 308 | —1.9 1,438,706 | 1,411,378 | —1.9 
Shirts and collars....._...___.. 95 | 19, 082 21, 058 |+10. 4 262, 243 | 314, 070 | +19.8 
Clothing, women’s.............| 176 15, 492 16,190 | +4. 5 387, 429 | 426, 207 | +-10.0 
Millinery and lace goods. -_..- 77 | 10, 866 11, 588 | +6. 6 215, 179 255, 581 | +18.8 

| 

ron and steel and their prod- | 

OCG ee ee) 1 EOS 529,311 | 588,662 | 4158 14,488,520 | 14,845,627 > +2.5 
lron and steel.................- | 213 | 233,957 | 241,031 | +3.0| 6,603,084 | 6,818,146 | +3.3 
Structural ironwork.......____- 143 18, 880 | 18,821 | —0.3 516, 528 508, 174 | 1.6 
Foundry and machine-shop | 

prodimete 27 Vie wer 726 171,241 | 169,123 | —1.2 1, 600, 083 1, 564,013 | —0.8 
i a RR 56 30, 373 | 31,458 | +3.6 689, 803. | 721,829 | +4.6 
Machine tools... .........-.--- 172 19, 010 21,412 |+12.6 517, 964 | 585, 262 | +-13.0 
Steam fittings and steam and | 
i hot-water heating apparatus. 137 40, 791 | 40,970 | +-0.4 1,158,209} 1,194,493} +3.1 
ROWS 86 | 15, 059 | 15, 847 | +5. 2 | 402, 849 | 453, 710 | +12. 6 

} 

umber and its products____|1,057 | 196,244 | 198,370| +1.1 | 4,204,381 | 4,311,688) +2.6 
Lumber, sawmills......_____- 433 113, 848 113,868} +(') | 2,278,702| 2,349,587| +3.1 
Lumber, millwork....._______. 259 31,572! 31,666 | +0.3 766, 879 | 745,774; —2.8 
faa 365 50, 824 52,836 | +4.0! 1,158,750) 1,296,277) +5.0 








' Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
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COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS DURI) 
WEEK EACH IN AUGUST AND SEPTEMBER, 1924—Concluded 






















































































Number on pay roll | per Amount of pay roi! ‘ R k 
lEstab-) . Pa e™ | Pers ee eee abe 
Industry lish- | of | ee 
ments, August, | Septem- jchange| August, September, chan, and 
| 1924 ber, 1924 1924 | 192 = nt 
1n 
| 1€E0 
Leather and its products__._ ___ 841 114, 598 118, 955 | +3.8 | $2, 639,270 $2, 780,850) &- ' v hn 
bent’ ..25.26 2109). 52 | 124 28, 910 25,195 | +5. 4 588, 740 | 608,416) is, pel 
Boots and shoes- ..........-..-- 217; 90,683 93,760 | +3,4 2,050,530, 2,172,434 i) cov" 
Paper and printing... 78 | 146,141 | 149,268) 42.2] 4,415,168 | 4,595,490). J whe 
Paper Sa OED. 4. .........0- 181 | 49, 585 50, 055 | +0. 9 1, 275, 861 h, 311, 5 ty J 
Paper boxes. ..._...........-- 153} 15, 242 15, 946 | +46 315,610} "340,080 | ic: pul 
Printing, book and job__-_-.._- 247 38, 104 39, 280 | +3. 1 1, 230, 215 1,200,815 444 ear! 
Printing, newspaper. --......_-- 200 | 43, 180 44, 087 | +2.1 1, 593, 477 1, 652,169 | 13) ‘ E 
Chemicals and allied products | 260 | 72, 721 | 74, 320 | +2.2 2, 130, 573 2,181,853 +9) o 4 
Chemticals._.._-- 20 |} 108} 23,661} 24,081} +18 622, 384 630,279 | 4) int 
Fertilizers ._.-..--.-..------- | 103} 56,3801 7,393 |437.2 107, 557 139,729 | <n in e 
Petrolewm refining..........--- 49 | 43, 671 42,846 | —1.9 1, 400,632 | 1,361, 84 gy Gta 
Stone, elay, and glass prednete:| 604 102,621 | 101,779 | —O@.8| 2,674,385 | 2,663,155 | 9, E , 
Chanemt 0.0). 000. Dg. 23 | m7} 28886} 24,590| 1.4)" 725, 902 722,804 | 4, oa: 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta____. | 340 32,821} 31,765) —3.2; 854, 803 814,130} 4 91. 
a! og SAR ae Pe. 49 11, 776 11, 752 | —0. 2 200, 392 204,310] 413 “f 
SOU toe ‘nia etek ;, ceggticnliain 138 | 33,188} 33,733 | +1.8 203, 288 831,821 | 13, fae the 
Metal products, other than vis! 
iron and steel... 48 12, 104 11,882 | —2.2 261, 056 267,496 | 9; or ¢ 
Stamped and enameled ware__- 48 12, 104 | 11, 832 | —2.2 261, 056 267, 40% 4.9 § em] 
j 3 
Tobacco produacts____._._______- 187 41, 652 | 42,813 | +2.8 722,383 754,103 | +44 7 
Chewing and smoking tobaceo 
FR MRICS. Peg 34 8, 769 9,095 | +3.7 137, 064 146, 234 | 447 con 
Cigars and cigarettes__......_- 153 32, 883 33, 718 | +2.5 585, 319 607 869) 4 cre: 
Vehicles for land transporta- sho 
Chm. 6. J. Re o17 429,516 428,114 | +0.6 | 12,376,675 | 12,611,779 +1) % 
pO es See os 225 250, G24 251, 974 | +0.8 7, 507, 290 7, 801, 337 | +3 cre 
Carriages and wagons_...____-- 42 2, 394 2, 568 | +7.3 56, 051 61,998 | +104 1] 
Car building and repairing, CO 
electric-railroad............-- 188 17, 732 17,673 | —Q&3 | 526, 239 519, 30 -1,3 tur 
Car building and repairing, 
steam-railroad.____.......-.- 462 150, 366 150, 899 | +0.4 4, 287, 095 4, 229, 143 em 
Miscellaneous industries....__.| 3880 196, 765 204,714 | +4.0)| 6,422,028 | 56,714,292) +54 
Agricultural im Rt... x, 102 18, 253 18, 722 | +2.6 474, 355 482,928 | +14 pal 
Electrical machinery, appa- } 
ratus and supplies... _..._.. 129 91, $20 93, 021 | +1.3 2, 472,787 2,523,937 | +2! in 
Pianos ard organs_____....-.-- 33 5, 889 6,051 | +2.8 167, 430 182,892, +4! | 
Rubber boots and shoes __-___- 10 9, 328 11, 126 |419.3} 217, 153 256, 653 | +18) ein 
Automobile tires._.........._- 7 48, 760 53,246 | +9.2); 1, 426, 693 1, 614, 509 | +132 tiv 
Shipbuilding, steel__........_-- 34 22, 715 22,548 | —0.7 | 663, 610 653, 373 | -Li em 
AY oe. Spe 8, 820 \e 495, 787 is 548,989 | +2.1 62,849,819 64,943,349 +35 toh 
; i 
a plies | the 
Recapitulation by Geograph ve Divisions boga jd d y 
| 
Geographic division | | but 
De BE... . . denen enea sence 1, 104 346, 220 357,177 | +3.2]| $7, 954, 539 $8, 387, 907 +$.4 
Middle Atlantic..._..........._- 2, 246 749, 580 767,770 | +2.4 19, 855, 494 | 20,718,290; +4! eal 
East North Central___........_- 2, 347 773, 945 786, 244 | +1.6| 21,512,006 | 22,082,485) +2) wit 
West North Central._.......___- 799 135, 852 139, 243 | +2.5 3, 301, 610 3, 383,719} +2) 
South Atlantic__.............._. 916 208, 645 215, 023 | +3.1 3, 792, 088 8, 928, 895 | +i.0 pe 
East South Central............_- 401 89, 246 90, 033 | +0.9 1, 661, 675 1, 679,614) +1) 16 
West South Central -...........- 312 65, 074 65, 694 | +41. 0 1, 336, 658 1, 337,931 | +4.) ; 
tn li itll inital lid 145 25, 795 25, 582 | —0.38 670, 622 662,378 | -1: res 
tat nl Sele liad HO ahah endg SES 550 101, 430 102, 223 | +0.8 | 2, 765, 127 2, 762,127 | -0.! 0 
— | + ee ] 
el, hepa a 8, 820 (2,495,787 2,548,989 | +2.1 62, 849, 819 | 64, 943,349 , +3) pri 
j 
em 
Employment on Class I Railroads 
- g * S888 eee ale tied ae Bit 1$229,429,757 ~=Cis.----- < 
August 15, 1924__..__. Pee Fees 1,772, 704 +01 1 232,414,352 +1.3 





1! Amount of pay roll for 1 month. 
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Comparison of Employment in September, 1924, and September, 1923 


EPORTS are available from 6,423 establishments for a comparison 
R of employment and pay-roll totals between September, 1924, 
and September, 1923. These reports, from identical establishments 
in the two years, show a decrease in 1924 of 13 per cent in employ- 
ment, a decrease of 14.2 per cent in earnings, and a decrease of 1.4 
per cent in per capita earnings. The total number of employees 
covered by this comparison in September, 1924, was 1,931,688, 
whose earnings in one week amounted to $49,894,764, while the 
number of employees in September, 1923, was 2,219,315 and their 
earnings in one week amounted to $58,134,454. 

Eight of the nine geographic divisions show a considerable decrease 
in the yearly comparison in both employees and earnings, the decreases 
in employment ranging from 7.2 a cent in the West South Central 
States to 17.6 per cent in the New England division. The New 
England States also showed the largest decrease in pay-roll totals, 
21.4 per cent, while the smallest decrease in earnings was shown for 
the West North Central States, 4.7 per cent. The Mountain Di- 
vision was the only group showing an increase in either employment 
or earnings in the year interval, with an tcrease of 4.7 per cent in 
employment and 3.6 per cent in pay-roll totals. 

There were decreases in employment in September, 1924, as 
compared with September, 1923, in 46 of the 52 industries and de- 
creases in pay-roll totals in 39 industries. The rubber boot and 
shoe industry led in decreased employment, 42 per cent and de- 
creased pay-roll totals, 51.1 per cent., The cotton goods, shirts and 
collars, foundry and machine-shop products, machine tools, agricul- 
tural implements and steel shipbuilding all report decreases in 
employment of over 20 per cent in the year’s time. 

There were increases In employment in September, 1924, as com- 
pared with September, 1923, in 6 industries, and increases in earnings 
in 11 mdustries. The automobile-tire industry led in increased 
employment and earnings with percentages of 32.5 and 40.8, respec- 
tively. Cane sugar refining showed an increase of 13.9 per cent in 
employment and 14.1 per cent in pay-roll totals. The printing and the 
tobaceo industries also showed smaller increases in both items, while 
the women’s clothing, baking, confectionery, paper and pulp, and 
dyemg and finishing textiles industries showed increases in earnings 
but decreases in number of employees. 

Ten of the 12 groups show decreases in both employment and 
earnings in the 12-month period, the iron and steel group leading 
with a decrease of 20 per cent in employees and a decrease of 23.1 
per cent in pay rolls. The vehicles group follows with decreases of 
16.5 per cent and 18.9 per cent in employment and in earnings, 
respectively, and the textile group shows a loss of 15 per cent in 
number of employees and 16.9 per cent in earnings. The paper and 
prmting and the tobacco group of industries show slight gains in 
employees and in earnings in the year interval. 
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Estab- Per Amount of pay ma 
Industry a, Septem- | Septem- | of | September, | September. 
7“ ber, 1923 | ber, 1924 | change 1923 1924 
Food and kindred products____| 672 142,448 | 134,846 | —5.3 | $8,542,792 | $3, 462, 466 
Slaughtering and meat packing 72 71, 765 65,975 | —81 1, 751, 097 1, 617, 975 
Confectionery .. .--....5....... 87 14, 254 13, 692 | —3.9 259, 133 265, 347 
a TER Eo. Oo ET. 24 2, 306 2,177 | —5.6 66, 382 63, 33) 
(, ot aa ee ee ae 247 13, 993 12,657 | —9.5 359, 783 344, 062 
lS 232 32, 135 31, 236 | —2.8 859, 170 889, 678 
Sugar refining, came____.__.__- 10 | 7, 995 9, 109 |+13.9 247, 227 282, 073 
Textiles and their products____| 1,272 457, 318 388, 926 |—15.0/ 9, 329, 490 7, 754, 066 
CN I on hc oe ncaa 231 151, 192 116, 489 |—23.0 2, 694, 937 1, 810, 855 
Hosiery and knit goods_______. 201 60, 345 51, 247 |—15.1 1, 016, 202 828, 464 | -| 
Silk papel BAe BE Pe ee eee 184 49, 913 46,939 | —6.0 1, 053, 483 968, 182 
Woolen and worsted goods. -. 131 50, 042 46, 230 | —7.6 1, 176, 246 1, 084, 963 
Carpets and rugs_._._..____._- 20 20, 132 18, 081 |—10.2 555, 625 443, 923 
Dyeing and finishing textiles __ 62 | 24, 272 23,671 | —2.5 550, 803 * 556, 378 
Cio@iing, men’s... 2... 179 | 55, 629 48, 231 |—13.3 1, 404, 843 1, 253, 763 
Shirts and collars.........._.-- 82 | 21, 871 17, 255 \— 21. 1 331, 553 257, 739 
Clothing, women’s__.._..____- 121 | 13, 614 11, 695 |—14.1 320, 010 340, 115 
Millinery and lace goods-__.-_.. 61 | 10, 308 9, 088 |—11.8 4 200, 684 
Iron and steel and_ their 

I on nile cin etids tied 1,159 485,552 | 390,610 —20.0| 14,044,794 | 10, 800,574 
Iron and steel__..............-. 154 223, 094 185, 135 |—17.0 6,427,165 | 5, 218, 993 
Structural ironwork___.__...._- 126 16, 374 14, 581 |—11.0 443, 140 | 392, 946 
Foundry and machine-shop 

peremmesings «2.02. . 25. ens 519 | 169,518 122, 983 |—27.5 5,041,327 | 3,344, 735 
pe Peace rae 26 | 15, 246 13, 798 | —9.5 369, 127 | 309, 461 
| ES 150 | 20, 806 16, 125 |—22. 5 580, 508 | 431, 245 
Steam fittings and steam hot- | 

water heating apparatus_____ 105 | 25, 433 23, 862 | —6.2 766, 830 710, 732 
a es ee Tory COPE a Cee 79 | 15, 081 14,126 | —6.3 416, 697 | 392, 462 

Lamber and its products________ 601 | 121,588/| 114,491 | —5.8| 2,682,692! 2, 536, 292 
Lumber, sawmills__........___- 190 59, 909 55, 646 | —7.1 1, 236, 799 1, 139, 289 
Lumber, millwork.___..._._... 166 | 24, O11 23, 082 | —3.9 583, 209 574, 227 
RT Ree eg a le 245 | 37, 668 35, 763 | —5.1 862, 684 822, 776 

Leather and its products________ 277 «114,878 104,094 | —9.0| 2,624,665 2, 424, 968 

Oi Gis Gs 118 27, 750 24,774 |—10.7 695, 822 598, 869 
Boats and shoes.............--- 159 | 86, 628 79, 320 | —8.4 1, 928, 843 1, 826, 099 

Paper and printing____._._____- 648 116,888 | 118,857 | +1.7| 38,489,842 | 38,655,081 
Paper and pulp_..............- 137 | 41,633 41,313 | —0.8 1, 073, 340 1, 084, 745 
Paper boxes. .....-......-..... 138 13, 884 13, 279 | —4.4 281, 089 280, 591 
Printing, book and job___..___- 198 ° 25, 168 26,120 | +3.8 832, 536 879, 795 
Printing, newspaper-.........- 175 35, 703 37,645 | +5. 4 1, 302, 877 1, 409, 950 

Chemicals and allied products_| 169 48,506 42,616 |—12.1 | 1,830,447 | 1,200,827 
SG iti ntthinwonnancenne 63 | 14, 097 12, 606 |—10. 6 364, 796 338, 772 
EM EEERR ESS a eee 73 6, 671 5, 886 |—11.8 135, 547 116, 067 
Petroleum refining. ~~ --......- 32 27, 738 24, 124 |—13, 830, 104 745, 988 

Stone, clay,and glass products! 506 87,449 79,166 | —9.5 | 2,274,488 2,062,756 
oO APE EED Sek yh eee eee 61 17, 248 16, 684 | —3.3 509, 307 487, 317 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta_.____ 276 24, 134 22,370 | —7.3 628, 952 573, 607 
RINNE ood insamaiceced Ghenepluentinioun 41 9, 567 9,458 | —1L.1 250, 055 240, 281 
86 564565225066 - UL SC - 128 36, 500 30, 654 |~16. 0 886, 169 761, 551 

Metal products, other than iron 
CE ST at dnnedh-tipinn ding waon 30 9,869 8,363 |—15.3 214,954 191,448 
Stamped and enameled ware-_- 30 5 8, 363 |—-15.3 214; 954 191, 443 

Tobacco products___....._..___. 160 31, 088 $1,224 | +0.6 532, 938 5638. 043 
Chewing and smoking tobacco 

en emma is A. iia A 26 2, 850 2,937 | +3.1 40, 792 45, 818 
Cigars and cigarettes. -........ 134 28, 188 28, 287 | +0.4 492, 146 517, 225 

Vehicles for land transporta- 

Se RLS Ss FS Bs Se 618 | 401,271 | 834,893 |—16.5) 12,394, 604 | 10, 050, 338 
Automobiles... ............... 163 | 251,068 | 211,562 |-15.7} 8,107,539 | 6, 600, 755 
Carriages and wagons..________ 34 2, 307 1,947 |—15.6 52, 978 47, 623 
Car building and repairing, 

electric-railroad..........__- 168 17, 131 15, 137 |—-11.6 483, 029 436, 513 
Car building and repairing, 

steam-railroad_.._ -......_._- 253 130, 765 106, 247 |—18.7 3, 751, 058 2, 965, 447 

Miscellaneous industries.....__| 311 | 208,510} 184,102 | —9.5| 5,672,758 5, 192, 910 
Agricultural implements. __.__: 71 19, 483 15, 426 |—20.8 503, 678 404, 577 
Electrical machinery, appara- 

tus, and supplies_-...._..._- 114 97, 752 85, 102 |—12.9 2, 686, 882 2, 327, 154 
Pianos and organs__..-.....__. 23 5, 972 5, 248 |—12.1 170, 696 160, 774 
Rubber boots and shoes______- 8 16, 602 9, 637 |—42.0 465, 206 227, 376 
Automobile tires_.............- 62 36, 743 48, 668 |4-32. 5 1, 059, 724 1, 491, 653 
Shipbuilding, steel_......._.._- 33 26, 958 20, 021 |—25. 7 736, 567 581, 376 

eS BT, Ee 6, 423 2, 219, 815 1, 931,688 |—18.0)| 58, 184,454 | 49, 894, 764 
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COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS DURING ONE 
ae WEEK EACH IN SEPTEMBER, 1923, AND SEPTEMBER, 1924—Concluded 


Recapitulation by Geographic Divisions 


| Number on pay roll 7 Amount of pay roll | :' 

| er -er 
oe Estab- em: wae. cent | we | cent 
Geographic division lish- | of | of 

















ments| Septem- | Septem- |,” | September, | Septembe 
ber, 1923 | ber, 1924 |change, “°P!sni jer» | ptember, | change 
—_—— —_—__—— _ — —— — - — — | —_ 
New England_----.-.------------ 779 305, 850 251, 874 |—17.6 | $7,446,232 | $5,856,269 | —21.4 
Middle Atlantic_......-..---..-- 1,775 716, 087 618, 306 |—13.7 19, 476, 813 16, 747, 411 14.0 
East North Central..............| 1,768 | 720,694] 629,657 |—12.6| 20,828,993] 17,807,902 | —14.5 
West North Central... ......-.-- 579 111, 561 102, 733 | —7.9 2, 657, 820 2, 533, 880 -4.7 
South Atlantic--.--------------- 663 171, 884 153,961 |—10.4 | 3, 206, 698 2. 839, 504 | —11.4 
East South Central_-.....-.....-| 236 58, 932 53,111 | —9.9} 1, 115, 544 974, 680 | —12.6 
West South Central... -...--... 176| 43,824  40,688/ —7.2|  ‘967,442| 874, 769 | —9.6 
Mountain...-.------------------| 102 15,683] 16,423) +447]  425,822| 441,232| +3.6 
345 74, 800 64, 935 |—13. 2 | 





Pe... -unanialieeed-cwedescarin he 


GT gree | 6,428 |2, 219, 315 








2,009,090} 1,819,027} —9.5 
1, 981,688 —13.0 | 58, 134,454 | 49,894, 764 | —14.2 
J 





I 





Employment on Class I Railroads 


August 15, 1923................-- Risto 1, 957, 055 aa 1 $263, 145, 797 ae} 
a — fT CE 1, 772, 704 -9.4 | 1 932) 414° 352 in? 


i Amount of pay roll for 1 month. 


Per Capita Earnings 


ER capita earnings increased in September, 1924, as compared 
with Romatt, in 37 of the 52 industries covered by the bureau’s 
survey. The largest increase, 11.4 per cent, was shown in the mil- 
linery and lace goods industry, followed by a gain of 8.5 per cent in 
both the carpets and rugs and the shirts and collars industries. The 
stove industry showed a gain of 7 per cent, the piano and organ 
industry a gain of 6.3 per cent, and the women’s clothing industry a 
gain of 5.3 per cent. Stamped ware, dyeing and finishing textiles, 
and baking each showed an increase of over 4 per cent in per capita 
earnings. The greatest decreases in per capita earnings were: In 
fertilizers 5.3 per cent, in lumber (millwork) 3 per cent, in ice cream 
+o cent, and in cane sugar refining 2.4 per cent. 
omparing per capita earnings in September, 1924, and in Sep- 
tember, 1923, increases are found in 29 of the 52 industries, women’s 
clothing leading with an increase of 23.7 per cent. The chewing and 
smoking tobacco and snuff industry showed a gain of 9 per cent; 
pianos and organs, 7.2 per cent; confectionery, 6.6 per cent; car- 
=e and wagons and baking, 6.5 per cent, respectively; and auto- 
mobile tires, 6.3 per cent. The rubber boot and shoe industry 
showed the greatest decrease in per capita earnings in the 12-month 
period, 15.8 per cent. Cotton goods showed a decrease of 12.7 per 
cent and carpets and rugs a loss of 11.1 per cent. Foundry and 
eee products showed a decrease of 8.5 per cent in the year 
interval, 
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COMPARISON OF PER CAPITA EARNINGS SEPTEMBER, 1924, WITH AUGUST, |» 
AND SEPTEMBER, 1923 » 19%, 












































Per cent of | Per cent ¢ 
change Sep- | ch n 
tember, 1924, tember, 199, 
compered | compared 
with— i tt 
Industry Industry fe 
a EE ie 
r 
Se {| = 
é SE ust 
a t, tember, — tember 
. 1923 | ~~ oe 
" + an!) Tae es —- < 
Millinery and lace goods_........_} +11. 4 +5.3 || Cigars and cigarettes___.______.___ | #23) 44 
Carpets and rugs............._..- a ee ae eS ee ee ie Pht} -1 
Shirts and collars._........._.____ +8. 5 val, Bib ROOMS | oo TE 420! 1; 
hh wm cacindilhdentihdinda 0 = 41 7.0 ah J | iD cone. ok =< 0cccalesnpsanee | +I. Las 
Pianos and organs _...............} +6.3 7.2 || Slaughtering and meat packing..-| 4-0.8) 9; 
Clothing, women’s_..............| +5.3|-+23.7 || Electrical machinery apparatus : 
Stamped and enameled ware -___- 44.8] +5.1 and supplies._......_- eas +0. 7 0,5 
Dyeing and finishing textiles.....}| +4.7 +3.6 || Foundry and machine-shop prod- 
pT a ae eee +4. 6 +6. 5 te St IS, 5 +0. £ g 
Automobile tires.._..............- +3. 6 +6.3 || Machine tools_...-.............-- +0. 3 19 
CT o.oo casencanaesae +3. 2 Se +0. 2 | 
oo, liste RSS ce ae +3.2} —12.7 | ch tieibe conundngovelene« +0. 2 ~9. 
LO eee 8S +3. 2 +4.3 || Clothing, men’s___...........-..- (4) 19 4 
eee +3. 1 —8.4 || Ciembeals...-...................- —0. 5 +3 
Carriages and wagoms_..________.. } +3. 1 +6.5 || Agricultural implements__..-_--_- —0. 8 
Lumber, sawmills_._.............| +3.0 —0.8 Shipbuilding, steel_..........____- —0.8 
Chewing and smoking tobacco | | Petroleum refining__..._.__._.__- —0.9} +5) 
nen acl ion -.--. $2.9) +0}; Rubber boots and shoes--_...... —0.9} -—158 
Steam fittings and steam and hot- | | Car building and _ repairing, 
water heating apparatus___._.__| +2.7 —1.2 electrio-raiireag...-.......--.-.- —1.0} > 3 
WE odie k at Jalblde sudwesn5~ | +2.6 +5.7 || Structural ironwork _._..._._..- fF —-L3/ -64 
Beets and shoes .................. +2.5 +3.4 || Brick, tile, and terra cotta_______- —1.6 | L6 
Woolen and worsted goods___._._- +19 —0.2 || Car building and _ repairing, 
Paper and pulp..................-. +18 $1.9} steam-failroad __................ =—1.7|; -27 
Printing, book and job.__........| +i1.8 Be UNI So Se —1.9 —3.5 
hh ea a +17 +2.3 || Sugar refining, cane.............-- —2.4 +0), 2 
Hosiery and knit goods_._..._._.. +1.7 Oi BOR GON oe xn ck i ie doce - se te —2 8 +10 
Printing, newspaper__.........._. +1.6 +2.6 || Lumber, millwork............___- —3.0 +24 
RS SO RP 5 oP eee Se +1.5 ~26 || Pertiiimer . 0. - oe cl —65.3 —3.0 
1 No ehange. 
Time and Capacity Operation 


jLL-time and full-capacity operation again showed an increase 

in September according to reports in percentage terms received 
from over 6,400 establishments. The establishments in operation 
were making an average of 91 per cent of full time as compared with 
88 per cent in August and 87 per cent in July. The same establish- 
ments were operating 79 per cent of full capacity as compared with 
77 per cent in A t and 75 per cent in July. This is a gain of 3 
per cent in both full-time and full-capacity operation over the August 
report. Four per cent of the reporting establishments were idle, 6 
per cent were operating on a full-time schedule and 36 per cent on : 
part-time schedule, while 38 per cent had a full normal number 0! 
employees and 59 per cent were operating with reduced force. 
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AND PART TIME AND FULL AND PART CAPACITY OPERATION IN MANU- 
























































1924, nas FAOTURING ESTABLISHMENTS IN SEPTEMBER, i924 
a4 | Per cent of es-} Average ' per cent ofes-| Average 
ut of E germ tablishments | Per cent ¢ablishments | Per cent 
Sep porting | operating— | Offul! | operating— | offull 
1994 time eapacity 
req Industry ~ ; operated operated 
| } in estab- , Full | Part in estab- 
Total |Percent| Full Part | lish- |?" . lish- 
~* inumber| idle time | time | ments joe — ments 
Sen. pentane y ny OparnnNS 
I her ' Speage: pase ———!- —}| —- 
1923 Food and kindred products_____- 772 1 66 33 | 91 42; 67 ~ B3 
Slanghtering and meat packing __- fe ere 51 49 | 91 32 63 83 
hey Confectionery.................--« 199 1; 68| 31 | 94 31| 68 80 
44 feoerenmi)..0uu) 2-0 122.122 io | 82 | 18 96 33 87 2 
—7,4 PICULE,.. <<ecq dep egqmancss cee 4 coms 258 : 3 43 53 | 81 44 53 82 
~{1 NE epane Sf Appa ie 222 ae 88 | 12 97 5k 49 8% 
+45 Sugar refining, Cane_.-.......---- ® }.. aces 78 | 22 | 90 89 il 96 
T4,5 Textiles and their products_______ 1,170 6' 52; «4 89 34: 60 79 
Ye 284 12 | 47 | 41 86 45 | 43 85 
—,5 Hosiery and knit goods____.._.__- 149 5 43 | §2 | x4 23 71 73 
PS ili eat 143 6 55| 38 | 95 23 | 66 78 
—8, § Ww oolen and worsted goods__..._- 158 1 68 | 30 | 93 39 | 60 82 d 
42 Carpets. and rugs_..............-- 22 9 41 | 50 | 83 27 | 64 66 
22 Dyeing and finishing textiles. ___. 83 l 7/ 61 84 i4 84 70 
~ he Clothing, men’s... -- aeaeae Bre ee 165 3, 58 | 39 | 91 34 63 80 
red Shirts and eellars.............-..- 43 5 49 | 47 j 89 44 51 81 
T3.3 Clothing, Women’s. .............. 82 5 61] 34] 92 37 59 79 
Tha Millinery and lace goods____.___- 41 2 39 | 59 80 32 | 66 70 
“ fron and steel and their products_| 1, 233 2 49 | 49 87 19 79 68 
fry a 157 ll 32 | 57 |} 78 17 73 69 
_ Structural ironwork _.__.__ 500 locwcheaba | 75 25 | 95 29 71 76 
Le Foundry and nfachine-shop prod- | 
va ae 582 2] @/ sf sf;  17| 8 66 
| ll 7 A ne 26 74 | 87 7 93 74 
ie Machine tools._........._......- 55 1} S53] 46 89 6 92 49 
09 Steam fittings and steam and hot- 
~3.5 water heating apparatus______-- oY ee ee D 2 | 92 36 64 84 
49 ea 73 3 45) 52] 86 27 70 80 
+10 Lumber and tts products... 799 4 66; 380 98 52 44 tal 
+24 Lumber, sawmills_......._.____.. 347 7 67 | 26 93 65 28 92 
—3,0 Lumber, millwork.............._- 186 2 78 20 | 96 59 40 88 
ee ncherkacoconant= tit 266 1}; 387 42 | 91; 30 68 82 
BS | Eo Leather and its preducts......_ 236 4; 67 29 | 93 | 28; 67 79 
oS Se eee © eee 94 5 | 71 | 23 | 94 | 24 | 70 71 
Boots amd shoes_...............-. 142 4 | 64 32 | 92 31 65 83 
Paper and printing. .__- nee bk™ 553 2 74 25 | % | 58) 90 
Paper an@ pulp____......._.._.-- 128 7 59 | 34 | 93 55 38 90 
ase RE ee See f--s0su.- | 64 | 36 | 92 | 40 | 60 86 
bie Printing, book andjob...._______ __, eer ae 72 2B | 9 | 60 0 86 
ved Printing, @ewspaper_.........__- |_| ee Ee 99 1 | 100 | 91 | 9 OX 
ion Chemicals and allied eee. ” 167 5 7i 91 ' 38 57 76 
$ en ewe aoeene 67 4 67 | 28 | 93 22 73 73 
ith Fertilisers...--.------- =. CY +). 51 1} 4, 41] s2/ 22) 69 60 
sl Petroleum refining -_............. SP itestn.dod 86 14 97 78 22 94 
ot Stone, clay, and giass products __ 456 10 62 28 91 43 47 82 
ith a aa a ae 63 2 39} 10 99 79 19 97 
f 3 Brick, tile, and terra cotta_____._. 265 10 64 | 26 90 | 3 47 83 
no a i i agent ep ag _ | eh 44 | 56 87 37 63 83 
ust GM i ecensdsas--sosqeq----] MS 17| S| 32 87 25] 387 71 
) Metal products other than lron 
60 Hae el 83 8; 52) 46 2} 18| 79 69 
na Stamped and enameled ware-___- 33 3 52 | 45 92 18 7 69 
Tobacco EE wwnindichikes 2 Se 1..85..4..4 68; 82 94 30; 70 81 
- of Chewing and smoking tobaeco 
mnie EE ee we Eee ) eee 61 39 96 26 74 7 
gars and cigarettes.........___- oe 70 30 Yt 31 69 82 
Veakins torland aebectebipa:: 661 1 65 33 92 46 53 81 
ET a 166 4 36 60 81 13 83 63 
Carriages and wagons __...._._-.- 30 3 67 30 92; 37 60 609 
Car building and repairing, elec- 
@ioeeeea.... oe... > aa 93 7 99 76 24 o4 
Car building and mpalring, steam - 
ee 330 @) 60 31 95 5i 48 86 
Miscellazeous industries._.______ 243 57 au | 27 69 73 
Agrieuttural implements ____._._- 56 11 39 50 “4 1! 79 59 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, 
a nimieive , <a 60 40 91 25 75 74 
Pianos and organs_____._.._....-- 5 Sea: 78 22 94 61 39 91 
Rubber boots and shoes __..._.__- |) Se 25 75 87 13 88 7 
Automobile tires__....__.._.____- 59 7 54 39 91 7 6 33 
Shipbuilding, steel __...........-- | Seer 90 10 97 15 85; 80 
_ Total | ee ~ 6,462 4 60 36 | 91 38 59 | 79 
! Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 
[1097] 
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Wage Changes 


Dek NG the month ending September 15 wage rate increases wer, 
reported by 16 establishments in 7 industries, and wage rato 
decreases were reported by 67 establishments in 17 industries. 

The increases, averaging 8.6 per cent, indicate no general trend jp 
any group of industries and affected only 657 employees, or 29 pe; 
cent of the total number of employees in the establishments concerned, 
The decreases, which averaged 8.8 per cent, affected 20,000 employ ces, 
or 74 per cent of the total employees in the establishments concerned, 
Approximately two-thirds of the number affected by the decreases 
were in the textile group, the cotton goods industry reporting 87 per 
cent of the decreases in that group. 


WAGE ADJUSTMENT OCCURRING BETWEEN AUGUST 15 AND SEPTEMBER 1), 19% 








j — 


. | Employees affected 
Amount of in- | : 
Establishments crease or decrease | 





in wage rates Per cent o 
employes S 
| | F 
Industry | Num- | | In estab- | 
ber re- | | Total |lishments' 
Total | porting inumber! reporting | In al! es 


number|increase Range Average 


























| | increase | tablish- 
| report-| cr de- | or de- | ments 
ing | crease | |. | crease in | reporting 
| in wage | wage | 
rates | | rates | 
-—- = | ——— —_ —_ -_——— _— _—_—- j — 
| Increases 
| Per cent | Per cent | 
RE aa 4 Se ape a 258 2 10 | 10.0 | 119 | 33 | 
 ncichstindwohostoapeaesiien 203 1 2 2.0. 41 | 13 | 
Bamber, mllworku......ui........i. 259 1 | 1) 10.0 | 52 | 33 | 
une. bo... 0e....c.be.....-- =" 365 3 10 10. 0 | 139 48 | 
Printing, book and job_..........._-- 247 6 5-21. 7 | 9.0 | 108 17 | 
Printing, newspaper -__-_- See 200 2) 63-11 | 7.6 | 56 16 | 
Tobacco, cigars, and cigarettes________ 153 1 | 7.5 7.5 142 87 | 
/ 
Decreases 
—e | 
Per cent | Per cent 
(ettem @epONi 4.15... ,25.0.......... 332 19 512.5) 9.4 | 11, 129 91 | 
Hosiery and knit goods_.........-..-_. 263 4 7-10 | 8.4) 1,259 49 | 
Pe nals on oe hae oi bokg akin ns pon 2 1 he 7.0 272 71 
Clothing, men’s... ..........--.--...-- 263 3; 10-20) 12.7 88 81 
ti iin Letitinncsmnb ap 213 » 1. 3-4 3.4 | 1,899 44 
Foundry and machine-shop products.| 7 2 7-10 | 9.7 656 93 
Steam fittings and steam and hot-water 
heating apparatus -___............__- 137 } 10 10. 0 75 53 
ERE ee ee Oey eee nee 86 | 1 6 6.0 90 23 
Tamer, Siw mine. 433 | 6 6-12. 5 9.9 | 806 54 
SE ae ORES IP ee 124 | 3) 5-10 9.8 756 87 | 
Boots and shoes, not including rubber 217 1 3 3.0 60 30 
og | | | RSI ee sees 181 1 7-10 86| 1,012 96 ) 
FS RS a e Seee © 340 *" 13 10-20 10.3, 1,299 99 ( 
I AAS SS ce eee See 138 | 1 10 | 10. 0 196 95 ( 
Automobiles__._..-...- SS, . RAO S * 225 | 1 3 3.0 200 28 ( 
Agricultural implements_-........_..-- 102 | 1! 10 10.0 50 23 
Shipbuilding, steel_................-- 34 | 1 22. 5 22.5 78 100 (1) 
1 Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 
[1098] 
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Index of Employment in Manufacturing Establishments 


[NDEX numbers for September, 1924, for each of the 52 industries 
surveyed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, together with a 
general index for the combined 12 groups of industries, appear in the 
following table in comparison with index numbers for August, 1924, 
and September, 1923. | 
Tre general index of employment of the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
for September, 1924, is 86.7. 


INDEX OF EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, SEPTEMBER, 1924, 
AS COMPARED WITH AUGUST, 19%, AND SEPTEMBER, 1923 


| Monthly average 1923= 100. 0] 






























































j } ’ | 
| 1923 | «194 | | 1923 | 1924 
stry . a } 1dustry 

Industry Sep- roe Sep- | Industry Sep Au. | Ser 

em- =| | em . Lem- 

ber | S4St | ber | | ber | 845°! ber 

| 

General SEGOKi. = 4......-- K--- 99. 8 | 85.0 | 86.7 || Paper and printing__________- | 100. 1 | 97.5 | 99.8 
Paper and pulp.__._..........| 98.7 | 91.2] 92.0 
Food and kindred products_-_ 104.5 | 94.6 97.1 Paper boxes... ..............- 102.7 | 96.1 |100.5 
Slaughtering and meat pack- | | Printing, book and job_..___.| 99.7 | 99.0 |102.0 

ARES |). 8 eS 102.7 | 90.5 | 89.9 Printing, newspaper --_-____-- | 99.9 1102. 5 |104, 7 
Confectionery..............-- 109. 6 | 85.2 | 98.9 
ih aE Lc ene dboneese 104. } 112.4 104.6 || Chemicalsand allied products.; 99.7 | 84.3 | 88.0 
Phemrs (UN. sts l ids 106. 5 | 94.9 | 97.4 Chemicals --..................| 98.0 | 85.1 | 86.6 
EL SO 103. 5 100.8 |101.9 hina bili ddknne ap 102. 3 | 62.7 | 86.0 
Sugar refining, cane_.........- 94.4 103.3 |106.1 Petroleum refining__......__-- 101.1 | 92.6 | 90.8 

Textiles and their products__.| 97.7 80.7 | 83.5 || Stone, clay. and glass prod- 
Cotton goods_..............- 95.1 | 74.5 | 76.3 8 ae ae a ee 101.9 | 95.9 | 95.0 
Hosiery amd knit goods... _- 7.2; 79.8 | 83.9 OO ee 101. 7 \102. 2 |100.7 
_ fo Gk es 99.4 | 91.2) 93.5 Brick, tile, and terracotta____| 107.6 |102.9 | 99.6 
Woolen and worsted goods...| 97.9 | 82.3 | 87.7 Tel icnsichadatrlantnlepliniidtvaegt | 104.3 111. 1 1110.9 
Carpets and rugs.........--.- 100. 0 | 82.7 | 84.9 ye ee 94.7 | 81.4) 82.8 
Dyeing and finishing textiles.| 96.8 | 78.8 | 84.1 
Clothing, Sees... =... 5.2... 100. 4 | 89.3 | 87.6 || Metal products, other than 
Shirts and collars............- 96.0 | 69.7 | 77.0 iron and steel__._...._____- 91.8 | 81.0 | 79. 
Clothing, women’s_........-- 101.9 | 81.9 | 85.6 Stamped and enameled ware_| 91.8 | 81.0 | 79.2 
Millinery and lace goods... - 98.9 | 82.3 | 87.7 
Tobacco products____. ee, ee 99.0 | 92.5 | 94.9 
lron and steel and their prod- | Chewing and smoking tobacco 
0 oe = 101.8 | 78.9 | 79.9) re ete sie gp la 98.6 | 94.8 | 98.4 
i ind 102.4 | 82.1 | 84.6), Cigars and cigarettes___-___-- 99.1 | 92.2 | 94.5 
Structural ironwork._.....--- 103.5 | 91.9 | 91.6 | 
Foundry and machine-shop Vehicles for land transporta- 
Ie petileLanae ea 102.3 | 75.4 | 74.5 Mes Soe 101.5 | 88.7 | 84.2 
Hardware.........._..- ap ath 100.0 | 83.1 | 86.1}; Automobiles................_- 100.9 | 83.6 | 84.2 
Machine tools_........._____- 100.8 | 68.2 | 76.8 Carriages and wagons___.____- 93.5 | 73.7 | 79.1 
Steam fittings and steam and Car building and repairing, 
hot-water heating apparatus} 101.4 | 94.4 | 94.8 electric-railroad__..........- | 102.9 | 87.5 | 87.2 
1S Si ae 97.7 | 81.3 | 85.5}; Car building and repairing, | 
steami-railroad -.._........- | 101.5 | 83.8 | 84.1 

Lumber and its products _____- 102. 5 | 92.6 | 98.4) 
Lumber, sawmills...........- 103.7 | 92.7 | 92.7|, Miscellaneous industries_____- 93.5 | 80.2 | 82.2 
Lumber, millwork... ......... 100.0 | 97.8 | 98.1{|| Agricultural implements-_-_--- 89.8 | 66.8 | 68.5 

yo rye 99.0 | 89.1 | 92.7 Electrical machinery, appa- 
ratus, and supplies_.._..__- 102.4 | 87.4 | 88.5 
Leather and its products_____. 98.3 | 87.3 90.6) Pianos and organs......_._..- 103.1 | 90.1 | 92.6 
it - ) > iii 96.4 | 82.0 | 86.4 | Rubber boots and shoes... _- 92.3 | 44.3 | 52.8 
Boots and shoes.............- 99.2 | 89.0| 92.0)) Automobile tires__............| 80.1 | 98.2 |107.3 
Shipbuilding, steel_......._._- 93.2 | 74.2 | 73.7 
| 
15264°—244——_11 [1099] 
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The following table shows the general index of employment jy 
manufacturing industries from June, 1914, to September, 1924, haseq 
on figures published by the Bureau of Labor Statistics: 


















































GENERAL INDEX OF EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, JUNE 
i914, TO AUGUST, 1924 ¥ 
{Monthly average 1923= 100.0} 
i ———— 
Month 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 , 1922 1923 | 1924 
| 

SUNN Sok Bh Idbice AE 91.9 | 104.6 | 117.0 | 115.5! 110.1] 1161) 76.8 87.0; 98.0) 95.4 
aS Saree 92.9 |} 107.4} 117.5) 114.7 | 103.2] 115.6) 823) 87.7] 99.6 o%, 
BER te, 2a ea 93.9 | 109.6 | 117.4 | 116.5 | 104.0] 116.9} 83.9) 83.2] 101.8 og, 
pS SR ee ee ee 93.9} 109.0} 115.0) 115.0} 103.6) 117.1] 84.0) 82.4] 101.8) a5 
— aes SN 94.9 | 109.5) 115.1 | 114.0] 106.3] 117.4) 84.5) 843/ 1018 mM: 
PR ee ee 98.9; 95.9) 110.0) 114.8] 113.4) 108.7) 117.9) 8491 87.1] 101.9! g74 
aE eR FEF 95.9] 94.9] 110.3] 1142] 114.6] 110.7] 110.0] 345] 86.8 | 100.4 x43 
TE FR ap 92.9} 95.9) 110.0) 112.7] 114.5] 109.9] 109.7) 85.6] 88.0) 99.7 459 
September__...........- 94.9; 98.9) 114.4 | 110.7 | 1142) 112.1 | 107.0; 87.0) 90.6) 99.8 a7 

EC SIO SSIES 94.9 | 100.8 | 112.9 | 113.2] 111.5} 106.8] 102.5| 88.4) 926) 99.3 

November--_-........... 93.9 | 103.8 | 114.5 | 115.6 | 113.4; 110.0] 97.3) 89.4] 945) 98.7 

December ---..........-- 92.9 | 105.9 | 115.1 | 117.2] 118.5} 113.2} 91.1 89.9; 96.6) 96.9 
Employment and Earnings of Railroad Employees, August, 1923, and 


August, 1924, in comparison with employment an 


July and August, 1924 


HE following table shows the number of employees and the 
earnings in various occupations among railroad employees in 


in July, 1924, and August, 1923. 
The figures are for 
revenues of $1,000,000 a year and over. 


earnings 


ass I roads—that is, all roads having operating 


COMPARISON. OF EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS OF RAILROAD EMPLOYEES IN 
AUGUST, 1924, WITH THOSE OF JULY, 1924, AND AUGUST, 1923 


{From monthly reports of Interstate Commerce Commission. As data for only the more important 
occupations are shown separately, the group totals are not the sum of the items under the respective 






































groups] 
— 
Professional, clerical, and general | Maintenance of way and structures 
i 
Month and year | Btence- | Laborers | Track and 
Clerks ra i Total for | (extragang| roadway Total for 
naa pists, 8touP and work section group 
yP I train) laborers 
i — 
Number of employees at middle of month 
CS Re Sats 3! eS 175, 054 25, 486 291, 264 80, 518 7, 176 471, 185 
OE RRR) 166, 962 24, 967 281, 082 67, 309 222, 003 121, 428 
| August, 1924. ................- 166, 960 ‘ 281, 192 69, 358 225, 783 428, 917 
Total earnings 
I Bs es nrectigisinwemipai cine $22, 422, 615 | $3, 066, 260 |$39, 091, 319 | $7, 036, 978 |$19, 674, 396 | $45, 57), 1! 
ON ea eee 21, 490,750 | 3,049, 286 | 38,095,460 | 5, 195,648 | 16,425,656 | 38, 460, >. 
A 8 21, 399,182 | 3,034,775 | 37,981,467 | 6, 402,166 | 16,693,567 | 39, 15s, 119 
a 
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July, 
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July, 
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July, 
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July, 
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Augt 
July, 
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a COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS OF RAILROAD EMPLOYEES IN 
F AUGUST, 19%, WITH THOSE OF JULY, 1924, AND AUGUST, 1923—Concinded 
ise M 
Maintenance of equipment and stores 
INE, os a se 
| . | Common 
| Laborers oe 
Month and year Skilled | (Shops, en- (lope, ee 
Carmen |Machinists trade {Sine houses,| ine houses,| [otal for 
my f I ‘ Sts ade wer jgine houses, group 
—>= helpers po 7 | power 
1924 P — aa | plants, and 
*? | stores) 
~y. Number of employees at middle of month 
64 ete ai sail 
94 | 
90.8 ne EN TS eae 142, 393 69,323} 138, 217 50, 036 68,231 | 605, 120 
37.9 July, 1924. _.-.-.-------0------ 113, 844 60, 496 112, 808 44, 253 58, 184 | 516, 373 
84.8 August, 1924......... TTR EF 115, 606 61, 139 113, 889 44, 171 58, 341 | 520, 438 
85.0 
86.7 “a Pp 
Total earnings 
| 
naee ; ET, TG. vai cates ace oun 
sti August, 1923. -.--------------- \$21, 296, 296 |$11, 388, 894 lg 5, 590, 360 | $4, 954, 528 $5, 834, 966 | $80, 756, 009 
[~ ares | 15, 866,333 | 9,041,073 | 11,767,722 | 4,225,465} 4,658,876] 64, 642, 323 
and August, 1998. ...-----as00ee--- | 16, 198,622 | 9,094,127 | 11,912,836 | 4,218,291 | 4,686,692 | 65, 337, 960 
ae ark cm di ei! gh al 
Transportation other than train and yard | Transpor- 
“ tation 
the | ( | (yard- 
| ’ 
in Telegra- | Truckers, Crossing —- 
} . phers, tele-| (stations, | and bridge} -p,..) ¢, switc 
nes poses ng phoners, {warehouses,, flagmen yon - " | tenders, 
5° ait and tower-, and plat- | and gate- Grous and 
men forms) | men | | hostlers) 
° | j | 
Number of employees at middle of month 
mie yt oe me 
> IN AEE, We eadese--+----<.- 31, 749 27, 618 42, 100 | 23,256 | 218, 823 26, 498 
JURY Sees ede aibeesasces sa... 31,414 26, 536 36, 547 | 23, 196 | 207, 613 24, 110 
Augunt DOGG, sisictitn~0 ew cn--s 2 i 31, 359 26, 410 35, 689 23, 165 207, 435 24, 089 
rtant - i | 
ctive 
Total earnings 
~ | ! emo ot | 
res August, 1923................_.} $4, 824,023 | $4,055,428 | $4,000,596 | $1,753,175 |$26, 468,984 | $4, 763, 257 
July, TUBS... .cith hace a. - cs | 4, 861, 901 3, 908,013 | 3,367,788 ; 1,750,627 | 25,259,655 | 4, 444, 186 
—_ RE rin nnnndeinces 4,813,736 | 3,901,028 | 3, 404, 593 1, 740, 269 | 25, 183, 450 4, 447, 376 
for | SeATOL) stv T otr 
Pp Transportation, train and engine 
" hou inl | Ae y * k Du peta 
oar ard brake- oad en- 
| Road con- | brakemen | men and | gineers mee Or | Total for 
ductors and flag- | yard /and motor- helpers group 
: men | helpers men 
, 185 | | 
3 428 | 
s, 917 Number of employees at middle of month 
j j rt) ’ wo 
August, 1923. -........... eo--) 39, 106 80, 619 55, 574 | 47, 135 49, 380 | 344, 165 
July, 196200... 35, 519 71, 636 48, 415 42, 392 | 44, 342 | 305, 865 
August, 1924. _................ | 36,077 72, 622 | 10 43, 020 | 44,997 | 310, 633 
‘Al 4s Sette A Be 
, SA2 
, 119 Total earnings 
— : Cea : : 
August, 1923... $9, 095, 933 |$13, 722,328 | $9, 089, 103 |$12, 357,997 | $9, 123, 610 $66, 494, 687 
July, 1924 ....0000 0) 234. 503 1 12,121,771 | 7,907,935 | 10,710,735 | 7,944,827] 58, 518, 591 
August, 1924.20 &, 447,872 | 12, BiB. 612 | 8, 185, 169 | 11,082,820 | 8, 186,302 | 60,325, 980 
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Extent of Operation of Bituminous Coal Mines, August 30 to Sep. 
tember 20, 1924 


ONTINUING a series of tables which have appeared in prey joy; 
E numbers of the Montuiy Lasor Review, the accompanying 
table shows for a large number of coal mines in the bituminoy. 

fields the number of mines closed the entire week and the numbp; 
working certain classified hours per week from August 30 to Septem. 
ber 20, 1924. The number of mines reporting varied each week, an 
the figures are not given as being a complete presentation of all mines 
but are believed fairly to represent the conditions as to regularity of 
work in the bituminous minés of the country. The mines included 
in this report ordinarily represent 55 to 60 per cent of the total output 
of bitummous coal. The figures are based on data furnished to {h 
Bureau of Labor Statistics the United States Geological Survey, 


WORKING TIME IN BITUMINOUS COAL MINES IN THE UNITED STATES, BY WEEKS, 
AUGUST 30 TO SEPTEMBER 20, 1924 


[The mines included ordinarily represent from 55 to 60 per cent of the total output. Prepared hy th 
Bureau of Labor Statistics from data furnished by the United States Geological Survey] 

































































} Mines — 
Num- | j } | | \ : 
ber Working! Working | Working | Working | Working | Working | full a 
Week of Closed lens than 8 and less | 16 and less| 24 and less, 32 and less| 40 and less! of 
ending—| ™ines | entire week |g hours | *hani6 | than 24 | than 32 | than 40 | than 48 “ple 
re- ' hours hours hours hours hours | or nx 
port- 
ing ig need = 
. Per |,;,. | Per} «; Per | ,, Per | ,- Per | x, Per | a; Per | ,, 
No. | cent |N-| cent | N- | cant | N°- | cent | N° cent | N°-| cent | N° aut NO. | cer 
1924 
Aug. 30_| 2,514 | 1,101 |43.8 | 21 | 0/8 | 117 | 4.7 | 192} 7.6 | 253 110.1 | 272 |10.8 | 303-}12.1 | 255 | 10) 
Sept. 6 _| 2,509 | 1,076 42.9 | 33 3 |} 126 | 5.0} 216 | 8.6 | 326 |13.0 | 300 |12.0 | 317 12. 6 | 115 1f 
13_| 2,407 | 1,008 '41.9 | 19 8 91 | 3.8 | 147 | 6.1 | 222 | 9.2 | 201 112.1 | 336 |14.0 | 293 | 1 
20_; 2,389 | 1,032 43.2) 19 sS 71 | 3.0 | 139 | 5.8 | 220 | 9.2 | 263 11.0) 350 |14.7 | 29 




















Study of Seasonal Irregularity in the Building Trades 
Or of the recommendations of the President’s Conference oi 


Unemployment, which was held in Washington in 1‘?! 

was that continuing committees should be set up to deal 
with the problems of the business cycle and of seasonal unemp|oy- 
ment, especially in such important industries as bituminous co: 
mining and the construction industries. This recommendation wa: 
followed, and the work of the committee on seasonal operation 10 
the construction industries has been summarized in a volume recent|\ 
issued entitled, ‘Seasonal Operation in the Construction Industries. 
The committee was made up of builders, manufacturers of building 
materials, real estate operators, representatives of the Government 
and of organized labor, bankers, engineers, contractors, and ar¢|ii- 
tects, so that a many-sided consideration of the subject was assured. 





1} President’s Conference.on Unemployment. Committee on Seasonal Operation in the Constructios 

. Seasonal in construction industries; the facts and remedies. New York, 
McGraw Hill Book Co. (Inc.). xxx, 213 Pp. A nary pamphlet, containing some of the impor 
tant points of the study was issued by the United States Department of Commerce, and noted in the | ~u' 
of the MONTHLY Labor Review for September, 1924, pp. 222, 223. 
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All forms of construction were considered, but conditions in the 
building industries are of the most general interest. In these indus- 
tries the committee finds that beyond question there is much unem- 
ployment, and that much of this is preventable. 

Typical instances studied in this survey indicate that the building industries, 
with over 2,000,000 workers, are so operated that many crafts are out of work 
three months each year. Few workers have an opportunity to work more than 
nine months. Earnings in 9 months must be sufficient for 12 months’ living, 
else the craft is depleted. Seasonal unemployment is great even among the 
crafts in which there is the greatest apparent shortage of men during the active 
construction period. 

The worker, the building industry, and the public all suffer through 
this irregular employment. Good mechanics are “out of work and 
looking in vain for work during three or four months, using up the 
savings laid by in the good season, and becoming less skilled at their 
trades through lack of practice.” Striving to rush all the building 
work of a year into a brief season, employers bid against each other 
for workers and pay the highest seasonal price for materials, con- 
gestion on the railroads may delay delivery when every day wasted 
means a heavy loss, and the desire for speedy output militates 
against good work. All -through the industry runs a waste for 
which the public must eventually pay in higher prices. 

For most contractors, 12 months’ overhead cost of maintaining their offices 
and staff must be charged against the jobs carried on actively during seven or 
eight months. : 

Building supply dealers must maintain establishments big enough to handle 
a large amount of work during four or five months. These establishments are 
practically idle during at least three months, and are operating at only a fraction 
of their capacity during the rest of the year. Building material manufacturers 
also have to maintain unnecessarily large plants and equipment or else stock up 
materials during dull seasons in order to meet peak demands. This of course 
adds to the cost of their product. 

Arehitects find their office work crowded largely into the first six months of 
the year, although their field work is often active for some months later. 

Intermittent employment conditions keep young men from taking up the 
building trades, and account in large part for the high hourly wage rates which 
have lately attracted so much public attention, and give a false impression of 
actual earnings. 


The committee does not attach much importance to the contention 
that weather conditions are responsible for the seasonal irregularity 
of employment. It is a matter, it holds, rather of custom than of 
climate. Changes in the kind of materials used and in building 
methods have made it possible to carry on work practically through- 
out the winter. A very careful study was made of the actual number 
of days when weather conditions made it impossible to work to 
advantage, data being collected for a number of years; of the loss 
through overhead during these periods; of the cost involved in 
protecting workers and materials from winter weather; of the 
comparative efficiency of labor during the winter season, and of the 
expenses directly due to winter conditions, such as thecost of 
removing snow and ice, and the like. Against these were set the 
savings involved in the lower cost of materials bought for winter 
delivery, the greater speed and certainty of delivery, in spite of the 
occasional risk of a tie-up of the roads by storms, the larger supply 
of labor, making it possible to select the best workmen, instead of 
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being obliged to take any worker who could be secured, and tho 
saving in time, and therefore in interest on capital involved, by 
working straight ahead through the winter, and as a result of the 
survey, the conclusion is reached that winter building is not only 
practicable but profitable as well. 


Summarizing the question of winter construction, it may be stated without 
fear of contradiction that both from an engineering and quality standpoint any 
type of modern building construction can be accomplished and most classes <{ 
engineering construction fully as well in the winter months as at other seasons 
if the proper protection during the progress of certain parts of the work is pro- 
vided. The increased cost of providing this protection, clearing away snow and 
ice, and all expenses incidental to such work will vary from 5 per cent of the tota| 
cost of a building to something less than 1 per cent, depending on the severiiy 
of the winter and the size of the job, the relative expense being proportionately 
lower the larger the job. ; 

The available data indicate that even for those types of work petearity affected 
by weather conditions there is a decrease in the labor cost. n the remainder 
of the work not primarily affected by winter conditions it is also fair to assume 
at least a similar saving in cost due to increased productivity at seasons of relative 
inactivity. Analysis of the figures * * * confirms the conclusions of the 
contractors experienced in winter work that, under average conditions, where 
the structural frame of a building of steel frame or reinforced concrete constric- 
tion is earried on during winter months increased labor productivity during the 
winter months amounting to some 2% per cent of the total cost of the building 
practically offsets the 1 to 5 per cent addition to total expense involved in proper 
protection of the work. 

When there are also taken into account the pecuniary advantages of more 
continuous operation of forces and equipment, the lower material cost and the 
saving to the owner of capital time charges through quicker occupancy, it is 
evident that these latter can be considered as almost entirely net savings. 


Methods of regularizing construction activity are considered at 
length. Determination of facts and cooperation of different age 
involved are prime essentials. For every locality data should be 
gathered showing what weather conditions may be reasonably 
expected. Studies should be made to show at what times each of 
the building trades is most or least fully occupied. Such studies 
have been made in some cities—Boston and New York, for instance 
and for these charts are given showing in what months a contractor 
can be surest of obtaining labor in a given trade. 

Such data, checked by records of retail sales of materials and records of arc|ii- 
tects, contractors, and labor organizations, must be available to furnish the frame- 
work for any thoroughgoing campaign to eliminate seasonal idleness. The fact- 
finding survey should include a study of construction, maintenance, and repairs 
by classes, such as residential, industrial, business and commercial, hospitals, 

urch buildings, public utilities, me buildings, public works, and streets 
and roads to show which can adjust its program with benefit to the community. 
The costs of present practice should be set forth in terms of time lost, of money 
wasted, and of new construction needed. 

_ Given such data the regularization of employment within tle 
industry is only a matter of intelligently applying them, but to induce 
intending builders to make the application all the interests concernc:! 
should cooperate. Examples are given of the part which may be 
taken by engineers, architects, dealers, contractors, subcontractors, 
eames manufacturers, material producers, labor and the genera! 
peDNe, and in addition to their individual efforts there must be con- 

rted group action, The report gives many instances showing how 
this can be effectively utilized. 
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Employment of Negroes on Railroads 


HE United States Department of Labor has recently issued a 
statement’ dealing with the employment of negroes on rail- 
roads which shows that at present there are 136,065 engaged 

in one capacity or another in railroad work. The largest group con- 
sists of laborers, with train and Pullman porters as the second, but 
they are found in practically every occupation connected with rail- 
road operation. Numerically their distribution by occupation is as 
follows: 


Baggagemen and freight agents_-_....._..--.--------- 111 
Boiler washers and engine hostlers_____.__.._________-- _3877 
i. <2. s dap eatnhwah cree es - 4,485 
PR as Sss seh cease Sepa erseeetuweeweccepeccoce 33 
Dees. 2 Sik sc ie. eee e-- ~~ at. ee 111 
NS nh Sh oh ol db wm ath Lins 6 4 OEE - am chcmomcc 6, 478 
aD GONE ROU ak cs oe cdc ae oop be SUSU 1, 195 
Inspectors of way and structures_--- -- pp 202 
ee eon ct. nae sso: a Fy oy eee 95, 713 
Porters, train and Puliman...._.......-..-...--------.. 20, 224 
Superintendents +. .....-.--..-- OE. Geren Ppt 2 
Switchmen and flagmen_-_-_-_------ wien d > ask adhe oad? | aR 
CS ESE EEE ell an tite ae waited cies 97 
Telegraph and telephone linemen---_--_-_-_-_--------- 202 
Miscellaneous occupations —______-.___-_-_--- SIVSUEL BY i, 961 


Minis ki dhe id ae dike ddetinhaadne «cghheneen we 136, 065 


The miscellaneous group includes such workers as ticket agents, 
station hands and the like, who are not separately classified in official 
returns. No figures are given for the distribution by sex, but it is 
stated that the total “includes an appreciable number of female 
employees who work as peters, laborers, telegraph operators, etc. 
The New York State rail lines, in fact, boast of four female negro 
telegraphers.”’ 

Geographically , these 136,065 negro rail hands are well distributed throughout 
every State in the Union. Georgia leads, with 10,865, and is followed by 
Louisiana, with 9,141; Virginia, 9,010; Alabama, 8,844; Texas, 8,381; Tennessee, 
8,100; Mississippi, 7,744; North Carolina, 5,321; Florida, 5,091; Illinois, 4,554; 
Arkansas, 4,184; Kentucky, 3,916; South Carolina, 3,858; Missouri, 3,706; 
Pennsylvania, 3,569; Ohio, 3,219; Maryland, 2,221; West Virginia, 2,052; Okla- 
homa, 1,807; Indiana, 1,167; New York, 1,127. Each of the remaining States 
has less than 1,000 negro rail workers, New Hampshire, with its 1 brakeman, 
2 laborers, and 1 switchman, completing the list. 


As a result of the study, it is indicated that the prospects for colored 
workers on the railroads are promising. 


_ The summary plainly shows that avenues of employment in the transportation 
industry are rapidly being opened to the colored worker and that his future in 
this phase of employment has a particularly bright aspect. 





! Press release of Sept. 20, 1924. 
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Recent Employment Statistics 
Public Employment Offices 


Illinois ' 


SUMMARY of the reports of the public employment offices 
of Illinois for August, 1923, and August, 1924, is given 
in the table following: 


LABOR SUPPLY AND DEMAND AT THE ILLINOIS FREE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 
AUGUST, 1923, AND AUGUST, 1924 
































August, 1923 August, 1924 
Item ene a 
Males Females Total Males Females Total 
Number of registrations. _..._- 16, 177 6, 842 23, 019 11, 550 6, 006 17, 5 
Help wasted. oi). ...2..5...-. 13, 764 6, 521 20, 285 7, 080 4, 527 1] 
Persons reported placed in 
employment ................ 11, 081 5, 240 16, 321 6, O11 2, 808 9, § 





The number of persons registered oe 100 jobs was 113.4 in August, 
1923, and in August, 1924, the ratio had reached 151.9. 


lowa 
The following report on the operation of the lowa public employ- 
ment offices for August, 1924, is taken from the lowa Employment 
Survey for that month: 


PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT SERVICE ACTIVITIES IN IOWA FOR AUQUS', 1924 





























Number of 
: Number of | *) 
Sex ‘ientor | Jobs. | persons | Berson: 
. he offered | referred to| POC" 
J positions oe 
pon ae Tew FAP! elt es, eae 
RS eee ne 7 Se es oe Ow Ce ee, ees 5, 022 4, 224 3,712 | 3, 70% 
EES ES Lae ae 1,377 1, 017 929 Xx 
MDS Ls OL city aaa | 6, 399 5, 241 | 4, 641 | 
Massachusetts 


The work of the four public employment offices of Massachusetts 
for July, August, and September, 1924, for the same months in 192°, 
and for the whole of 1923, is reported as follows by the State depari- 
ment of labor and industries: 


OPERATIONS OF MASSACHUSETTS PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR CER? AIN 
MONTHS IN 1923 AND 1924 AND FOR THE YEAR 1923 


























‘ Persons 

Applications Persons 4 

Year and month Waa for Help wanted) referred to ited in 
positions positions employment 

£924: 

I lito sin Snap tpniinstnnipbsesieiibiin bicnteniuhceeaballe 26 34, 153 2, 820 3, 425 2, 409 
RE SSE So gO cae diy: Ye 26 30, 560 2, 808 3, 323 2, 389 
. NOOS...£3 5 cesddiapelu bikin. < 25 37, 116 3, 888 4, 854 3, 208 
OE ie abe sci SA aE Ts decdows 25 31, 152 3, 745 4, 699 2, 933 
ai iin exe tl hei iecinws donnie 26 30, 906 3, 512 4, 223 2, 829 
Ds brani slices codgenky <> «crea 24 28, 622 3, 946 4, 796 3, 170 
Midd in dibhe nc alécp oe chdbad 303 356, 394 50, 413 60, 071 40, 044 





iWinois. Department of Labor. The Labor Bulletin, September, 1924, p. 32. 
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Ohio 
The following data on the activities of the State-City Employment 


service of Ohio for August and September, 1924, were furnished by 
the department of industrial relations of that State: 


RECORDS OF PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES IN OHIO FOR AUGUST AND SEPTEM- 
; BER, 1924 









































| 
August Septem ber 
———--| Smears — 
Group . | Persons) Persons; | | Persons Persons 
Appli-| Help |referred| re- | Appli-| Help |referred re- 
cants | wanted] to po- | ported | cants | wanted] to po- | ported 
sitions | placed | sitions | placed 
ae (kee . otb oY | pen | = tes I | eo eer 
Oe eo |) RS ee , 30,198 | 7,929] 8,044 | 7,322 | 33,109| 9,761 | 9,837 | 8,896 
Females.....----------------------.--} 14,992] 6,182] 5,806] 5,105 | 16,059 | 7, 667 | 7092] 6.170 
Farm and dairy workers -...--.....-- 517 337 354 259 541] 374) 3954 310 
PR ods Nhe sk dein ae so 0 Gs | 45,707 | 14,448 | 14, 204 | 12, 686 49, 709 17,802 | 17,324 | 15,376 
u | | 
Oklahoma! 


The placements of the public employment service of Oklahoma for 
August, 1924, compared with those for the previous month and for 
August, 1923, are reported as follows: 


PLACEMENT WORK OF THE OKLAHOMA PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR JULY 



































AND AUGUST, 1924, AND AUGUST, 1923 

_ ee ———— ea eee eS a — Se te EE =e 

July, | August, | August, 

Industry 1924 1924 1923 
ears SY eS " r tie ‘ = | —| 
\griculture......._.- eS 5 RE ERNRENRE RRC gree oeRNT TE 1, 898 | 823 | 319 
Building and construction. ...._................-.-.-... 52 | 69 | 110 
EI Ne OE TS See SAS: SN 4 | 4 33 
i RR I, TTT er 2 aD mat 58 83 89 
i oe i's csi Ee dele 6b cha ddd GiKe bln owbecec 905 956 1, 082 
I be eo ae —— ae 993 | 1, 185 1, 260 
Total, all industries.- 3, 910 | 3, 120 | 2, 893 
The cost to the State for placement, by years, is shown below: 
AVERAGE EXPENSE TO THE STATE FOR EACH PLACEMENT MADE BY THE 
FEDERAL-STATE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE, 1919 TO 1924 
Approxi- 
, Place- | Total mate 

Year ea ts vm average 

ments cost cost per 

placement 

Re 1G a? aD | 7 r ee 

CO SI ee See ee ee See 32, 348 | $9, 010. 55 $0. 28 
ek | ES Ft OLDE ERs 60, 208 17, 104. 10 . 2B 
SU Ec ae a ee To 50, 231 | 12) 433.15 25 
TU e I ee ecccucecnumac 10, 436 10, 545. 87 . 26 
Were ob: -0. _.2-3) 24k 1ddee. tides. 20)2112) 1) Sea pa ews “21 
oo ESE SS er SET 29, 222 5, 901. 80 . 20 





The placements for the first six months of 1924 include those of 
harvest labor in June. 





1 Oklahoma. Department of Labor. Oklahoma Labor Market, Oklahoma City, September, 1924. 
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Pennsylvania! 

. » C : 

A summary is given below of the reports of the Pennsylvania Stat, Av 

ae pe offices for July, 1924, for the three preceding months == 
an 


for July, 1921, July, 1922, and July, 1923: 


OPERATIONS OF PENNSYLVANIA PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES IN JULY, 1994 
AS COMPARED WITH SPECIFIED MONTHS ’ 








i 



































Persons applying for Persons asked for by | Persons receiving = 
positions employers position 5 
Month wn a plone 
| | a 
Men |Women! Total | Men |Women Total | Men | Women| Total I 
July, 1921 (4 weeks)_......._- 35, 121 3, 056 | 38,177 | 3,790 1,535 | 5,325 1 3, 335 87 

July, 1922 (4 weeks)-_......._- 16, 634 | 3,232 | 19,866 | 12,720] 1,823 | 14,543 | 9,206] 1,323 | 
a PE hE a RO 16, 863 | 3,540 | 20,403 | 18,200] 2,740 | 20,940 | 13,288! 1,750 r 
24: . 
April (5 weeks) _.....-._- 12,983 | 3,449] 16,432] 9,392] 2,324] 11,716; 8,940] 1,621 : 
May (4 weeks) ....-...-- 9,218 | 4,020 | 13,238] 6,011} 1,783] 7,794{ 5,677]| 1,273 k 
June (4 weeks). .._...._- 8,554; 4,146] 12,700] 4,669] 1,481] 6,150) 4,399 1, 220 
July (5 weeks)_.........- 9,865 | 3,889 | 13,754 5, 459 1,609 | 7,068 5,178 1, 400 g 
" 


Wisconsin ? 


- The activities of the Wisconsin public employment offices in 
August, 1924, as compared with August, 1923, are shown in brief 
in the following table: 


REPORT ‘ON THE FEDERAL-STATE-MUNICIPAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OF WIS. 
OONSIN, AUGUST, 1923, AND AUGUST, i924 



































August, 1923 (5 weeks) August, 1924 (4 weeks) ; 
Item I 
Males | Females} Total Males | Females| Total 

ES 5 aS ee eae 12, 281 3, 490 15, 771 7, 073 3, 507 10, 580 
5 SS Sees 12, 804 8, 644 16, 448 6, 526 2, 744 9, 270 
Persons referred to positions.._.......____- 11, 822 3, 263 15, 085 6, 215 2, 649 8, 864 } 

Persons placed in employment ___._._____- 9, 825 2, 542 12, 367 4, 041 1,912 6, 853 
] 
Departments of Labor : 
( 

California 


"THE issue of the first number of The California Labor Market Fy cit 

Bulletin, September, 1924, indicates that another important : 
State realizes the value of a monthly survey and report by the State 
labor office on the changes in volume of employment and wages. 
Such changes, the bulletin declares, furnish ‘‘one of the best known 
indexes of business and industrial conditions.” In collecting these 
data the California Bureau of Labor Statistics is collaborating with 
the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

The following figures from the above-mentioned report show the 
increases and decreases in number of employees and in weekly pay 
rolls in 474 California establishments in August, 1924, compared 
with the preceding month: 


oti _ ae 


te ie Ae en ot ee ee a ee 





yamaha Department of Labor Industry. Labor and Industry, Harrisburg, September, 124, 
'! Wisconsin Industrial Commission. Mimeographed report. 
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ER CENT OF CHANGE IN NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AND IN TOTAL AMOUNT OF 
, WEEKLY PAY ROLL IN 474 CALIFORNIA ESTABLISHMENTS BETWEEN JULY AND 































































































C sTIGUST, 1924 
Mate AUC be eth) } ite S88. 
eee a a - ——— —- — —~— 
ont entre 
hs, Per cent Per cent 
; of increase | Amount of | of increase 
ne (+) or de-;| weekly (+) or de- 
LY, 199% Industry A ment ’| crease (—) | payroll, | crease (—) 
R ° . 14 ‘ ascom- | August, | as com- 
. pared with! 1924 pared with 
——= July, 1924 | July, 1924 
iving — _ ee ee 
Stone, clay, and glass products: 
— Miscellaneous stone and mineral products______...- 2, 150 —1.5) $65, 995 | +2.4 
| Lime, cement, and plaster. oO © CBeeaseseeasanceccacceos 567 +.9 22, OBR | 3,2 
Total Retsil Se i + wwe nweneawewawesewueeneewes 1, 927. —.3 { 463, 002 . 7 
i CHR be Ra enectenaccesasecsedscenceescecece 860 +.2 | 3, 546 { 
SS ee 104 —.5| te 6 
4, py babe al j — att =_ —— bev : 
10, 69 Metals, machinery, and conveyances: | 
15, 083 Agricultural implements ...................---..--.| 591 —O.5 16, US2 7.8 
, Automobiles, ineluding bodies and parts. ........_- 2, 730 +7.5 95, 553 | +24 5 
10, 561 Brass, bronze, and copper products_._...______- nieail 138 +45 4, 331 | + 24.9 
6, 959 Engines, pumps, boilers, and tanks_._....._._____. 1, 222 +1.0 40, 779 | +19.7 
», B19 Iron and steel forgings, bolts, nuts, etc___..______- 668 +119 20, 2031 | 22. I 
6, 578 Structural and ornamental steel__........_......__-| 4, 674 +.4 148, 160 | +9.9 
Shipbuilding, boat building, and naval repairs____- 937 —2,2 27, 527 | —10.2 
Tin canes. b....-......+2. EI AEER ae CeCe. 819 —3.5 19, 791 | —4.9 
Other iron-foundry and machine-shop products. _ __| 5, 935 —5.7 183, 968 +-1.8 
Other sheet-metal products. -_.-................-- ; 950 —L8 29, 716 | +21 
Copper and other metal products .______- aia 670 | +19.0 | 19, 711 +16. 5 
eS in i Sn ale aed SR, 19, 334 | —.4| 605,819} 47.9 
brief Wood manufactures: — 3 ie z add , J a 
Sawmills and logging camps__._..................-- | 8, 936 —11.0 270, 114 —9%9.6 
Planing mills, sash and door factories, ete. _______-- 9, 209 —1.5 266, 217 —.9 
P WIS. Other wood manufactures_._...............--.-.... 3, 652 —7.0 | 105, 060 | —1.9 
; Ee Sa es 21, 887 | 6.5 | 641, 391 —4.9 
—=> Leather and rubber goods: | oes i gag ass 
a Tanning... ee ae <5 eee 719 +8. 0 ID, FOG bstincts. ol 
KS) Finished leather products.._..............._....____. | 435 +43 10, 266 | +5.7 
antaaitia bin cp nok diindinnacebntcnaanaccmentue | 344 +5.8 10, 844 | +5.7 
Total Total. -.-....------nn-ane-----200--00----00-- |__ 1998] 64] 6/29 
— Chemicals, oil, paints, etc.: 
hl I a a a ee | 499 —8.3 15, 839 | +1.2 
10, 6 Ce ievacucsneeus Re ne 2, 159 —41.6 83, 510 | — 33.6 
), 270 ll eS eee 274 —11.3 7, 296 —15.4 
a Miscellaneous chemical products...............___.1 1, 365 +17.7 40, 582 4-25. 6 
», Os | aeemempemmeinet -_ 
ETS es 4, 297 | —24.7 | 147, 227 — 23.5 
Printing and paper goods: wn am | wa 
Paper boxes, bags, cartons, etc__..............._- te 1, 740 | +.5 1 43, 958 | +43 
Printing Ga meorening. 2... ...... 2 2, 538 4-39. 5 88, 513 | +41.2 
— 0S ae 822 —2.4 | 20, 207 | -—4.9 
BO itprocemceseegoeccccccess-s-----5.---, 5101) +IA1| 190,078} +21.1 
rket Clothing, millinery, and laundering: : : 
tant ARE A lI AE AE 1, 663 +23. 6 32, 858 +20. 2 
an A RC a, Sane ene reas 834 —2.7 16, 755 4-2.0 
tate titted anancansccenpescusssnessd 314 +24. 1 7, 520 +31.9 
a cownces 359 +-40, 2 7, 608 +40.0 
ves. Laundering, cleaning, and dyeing_____- oe 1, 039 —6.3 | 22, 828 —41.9 
own EE ee 4, 200 | +102; 87,569} + 11.0 
hese Foods, beverages, and tobacco: RL ss. 
vith Canning and preserving fruits and vegetables. _____ 9, 079 +6.0 178, 245 | +24. 8 
| Canning and packing fish _______ Rein ineccnnceend 1, 109 —16.7 13, 398 —22. t 
Confectionery and ice cream__._..... 1, 658 +18 2, 136 +3.2 
| Groceries, not elsewhere specified... === 452 +4.6 11, 364 +10. 4 
the Bread and other bakery products....._.__..._..... | 2, 238 a 67. 586 +31 
ay Slaughtering and meat products...__...._..._._____- 2, 595 +9.5 77, 199 +14.7 
pa’ Cigars and other tobacco products... 1, 068 +4.6 18, 452 —.4 
ired Dairy products —_--...-...--..---------2 2a 1, 524 +3.3 50, 151 $14.5 
Other food products....:.................-.....--_-| 5067 fates tas 75, 203 —19 
CRE Lhe a CLLR ip cee 22, 670 | +2.9 533, 734 +10. 5 
1924, PORN itnensenesteresrnncosench-<-==<---5-4 1,29/ +126] 45,548 | +14.0 
All industries_._............_. Sane eee > oe ge 789 | —1.2| 2,411,823 | +2. 6 
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In August, 1924, there were some indications of an improvemen; 
in business conditions in Illinois. While some industries showed, 
industry, even those in which the jyy9;, 

ad some cases of employment 
yet for industry as a whole the trend was slightly upward as is shy, 
y the following statistics from the September, 1924, issue oj 


decline and almost ever 
tendency was upward, 
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shrinkage 








Main 







wn 


the 






1923, 














Industry 





Stone, clay, and glass products: 
Miscellaneous stone and mineral products 
Lime, cement, and plaster 


EE St a eee ES 


Metals, machinery, and conveyances: 


Iron and steel 


Sheet-metal work and hardware 
Tools and cutlery__....--.----- ips 
Cooking, heating, ventilating apparatus __--_---- 


REE RE © ee i: a eee a 


WOR ak on 5g - Sea mete Sa veslty-Sak or ee Ee Te | 


Brass, copper, zinc, babbitt metal ___............-.------- 
te 
Automobiles and accessories _..............-.....--------- 
GR SRE: oS Es 5 SE Se 


Electrical apparatus _-------- vii Rt wag eontiae ea oageetine 
SS ESE S *) SE eee 
Instruments and appliances _______-___----_-- Boe 
Watches, watch cases, clocks, jewelry____-----.----------- 


ee Sa i 


Agricultur 


Wood products: 


Sawmill and planing mill products __-_- 
Furniture and cabinet work 


Pianos, organs, and other musical instruments___.......-- 


Miscellaneous wood products 
Household furnishings_.............--..-.- inl ict aloes thes 


Furs and leather goods: 


Number of 
employees, 
August, 1924 


Per cent 


July, 1924, 
to 
August, 1924 












of change 





| 
| August, 1993 


<0) 





Lo 
August, 1994 








| 
els 
~I = 2 oO 









































30, 483 —-.§ —22,4 
7, 630 —2. 6 | —9 2 
1, 140 —5.6 | 38, 7 
4, 652 +8.9 | 3 
2, 352 —1.2 | 3 

12, 228 —6. 0 “A.3 
7, 214 +.9 | ~34.3 

14, 978 —3.7 16.2 

45, 125 —2.0 17 9 
vo, 316 —.4 | — 37.5 
2, 353 —6. 6 | 
7, 343 445.4 | 459 

140, 814 —.2 | - 






















ee eee ee aan woe ceecewe 


BE ccc annmmononmmeeocencene cer nc- cones cece ecece 


SEES Oe RD ae Gees ae 5s ee 
Neen cae empencune 
Miscellaneous leather goods_...............-_..--------.-- 


DS ak badbrebthe cuss limebadcsaccibess 


Chemicals, oils, paints, etc.: 


Drugs and I, Albee ie BU hd ot bn cae 1, 941 +13.2 27. 
Te inn ain eoennna sein 2, 066 —.5 —3.1 
Mineral and Vegetable oils._.............-.-.....--------- 3, 533 +9. 2 10.8 
Miscellaneous chemical products____..-.........--------- 3, 069 —14 —7.0 
pe ee 2 ey tenn eee eee aS | 10, 609 +4.6 | -18.1 
Printing and paper goods: a 
Paper, boxes, bags, and tubes. . ..........--.-...-.-.----. 3, 462 —3.4 “| 
Miscellaneous iS oy EEE Silie T TTNIIALL 970 11.2 —3.9 
EEE EEE SE "OE Sper ae ee ee 8, 355 +.2 +3,3 
comes ond a EE wclan aw ntigndonineais 3, 481 +.9 +8.9 
Edition ERS eae Se 1, 573 +3. 8 |-.--- --° 
i itnnthiet adele tinniasdndainetdiaieny ohccemim eon ed 17, $41 +.5 | +14 











1, 565 +12.9 
55 +10. 0 

10, 438 +5.2 
1, 617 43.5 
13, 675 +5.8 
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coURSE OF EMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED BY 1,505 ILLINOIS FIRMS, AUGUST, 1923, 
AND JULY, 1924, COMPARED WITH AUGUST, 1924—Concluded 


















<= — ————— _ . _ 





















Per cent of change 














Numbei te j 
Industry employees, on . 
suede, 1994 July, 1924, — 1923, 
LO oO 


August, 1924} August, 1924 













Textiles: | 
ee . | 1, 033 —0,2 12.2 
Knit goods, cotton and woolen hosie ry a | : 2, 501 +-20. 6 33. 1 
PTE co anaccondsncesigeconscscsscosangedinicgsé 5. 3 | 12. 







Total ue 


Clothing, millinery, and laundering: 
TTR ic | ll ov 12, 405 —3.4 | 13.5 










Men’s shirts and te, ntinwinda caine ambnlalee : 801 +3. ] ~15.2 

Overalls and work clothing _.......-- Eat he th EE 804 —6.9 15.6 

Men’s hats eds ncancinnnictawnaatanel ai 36 —14.3 —70, ] 

W omen’s EE ae wee om fhe ; 1, O82 | +10. 7 —5 6 

Ww omen’ ’s underwear and furnish ings SR PRE. DFA AS | 424 | —6. 8 —37.0 

ne EE TIE cat A ee CO * GF Reena 887 +4 2 +34 
aundering, cleaning, and ‘dyei ing Ee Pha hall , + 












Food, beverages, and tobacco: 
Flour, feed, and other cereal products_.....--..-.-- call &96 +.9 —2, 2 














Fruit and vegetable canning and preserving ___---..------- 579 —iA4. 6 —61.! 
Groceries not elsewhere classified ____....-.-------.------- 4, 347 —2.4 —3.4 
Slaughtering and meat packing----....------------. sell 23, 045 +151 —18.8 
Dairy products. Seheee be eee, ikiamoancdws 3,611 | —1,5 +5. 2 
Bread and other bakery products. sarin an 2, 652 | —4.1 —1.1 
Confectionery --__.- lS Sort Bit "8 2, 490 | +8. 0 +2.1 
Beverages - RS ES. EE 1,327 | ek. —18.9 
Cigars and other tobacco protnete, , Ps. oF, Lae 1, 418 | +2.8 10. 9 
Manufactured ice_._.__--- a CPs eG: od baal 352 +.9 —22.8 


Sen ccoccmasha tion ae BD Ase EE, FO 










., + SoS 


Total, all manufacturing industries__.......-......._-- 









Trade—W holesale and retail: 








et ae: ee ae 2,905 | —3.5 +2. 7 
Wholesale dry goods. --- sm ae BP we ga dag oo! Gd ci 573 | +1.6 —37.0 
al SE lg AL a RE a 753 4+-7.9 —.5 

1. —12.7 


ee ene et Laaeunameres Se é Boole 14, 664 | + 
eta 5 A ot Te a tadacsesvess 


Public utilities: 















ON ET IEEE SAE a 15, 443 +1.1 +13 
Telephone RET Oe OT ileal io ll netite a Soe Se : 26, 330 +1.2 } 
St railw Set ele SS NR set ORR andi 27,277 | 










LS ah: i 


Building and contracting: 
TG Fe a I te 6, 684 | +8. —16.9 
EE nL ae — 
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Iowa 


The statistics given below, showing percentage changes in the 
number of employees in specified industries in Lowa in August, 1994 
as compared with the previous month, were furnished by the bureay 
of labor statistics of that State. 







CHANGES IN VOLUME OF EMPLOYMENT IN IOWA, JULY TO AUGUST, j924 


_ 








Num- 


| Per 
| cent of |, 
| increase |! 
r (+) 
or de- 
crease 
(-—) 
; COom- | 
| pared | 
with 





Employees on 


pay roll, 
August, 1924 








Industry 





Food and kindred products: 
RL eee 
SE. a Te eae 
Flour and mill 
Bakery prod 
Confectionery. ........-- 
Poultry, produce, butter, etc _- 
Sugar, syrup, starch, glucose__- 
Other food products, coffee, etc- 


goo 
Gloves, hosiery, awnings, etc _ _| 


Buttons, pearl 


Hee eee eww ew eee ne 


Iron and steel work: 
Foundry and machine shops 
(general classification) . ..___- 
Brass and bronze products, 
plumbers’ supplies___.......- 
Automobiles, tractors, en- 


109 
778 
506 
1, 214 
989 
399 


110, 536 





5, 385 | 
1, 156 | 


j 
i 
i 
{| 
; 


i 


eStto 
Or IDOND 


$+ 
oD 


+21 || 


+2.8| 





2, 579 | 


| 
ne 


| 
ee 
me oO 


= 


{Bes 
leo | owe 





1, 640 
468 


1, 865 
276 





—3.0 ! 
+12, 5 | 


—1.6 |) 
+4, 2 || 
+,3 || 
—6, 2 |) 
—3.2 |! 











Lumber products; 
Miil work, interiors, etc..__.- 
Furniture, desks, ete---.....-. 
I nienntncnannonen 
Coffins, undertakers’ goods __- 
Carriages, wagons, truck bod 














Leather products: 
Rt I Ral Rett IE TOT Fl 
Saddlery and harness_....._._- 
Fur goods and tanning, also 
TOREHO? GROWER... nec cect cocien 


Paper products, printing and pub- 
lishing: 

Paper and paper products - --_- 

Printing and publishing ______- 


Stone and clay products: 
Cement, plaster, gypsum_-__._- 
Brick and tile (clay)._........- 
Marble and granite, crushed 
rock and stome............... 


,, ees eee a 
.,  . & pias. iti, Beta 
BARWAY Cr SNOW. . < cetee neecan< 


Various industries: 
Brooms and brushes._......._- 
RECS: Tae = 
IDE «>. deiartiothtaabibebiiemed 


rrr rrr 





Employees on 
pay roll, 
August, 1994 

































it 
hom tl or ii 


_ 


. 


' bw 


clionw wor we ae 


a | cn i 








The 
of Ma 


emplo: 
Septer 


COMPA 





Bakery - - 
Beverage 
Boots an 
Boxes, fa 
Boxes, W' 
Brass ant 
Brick, til 
Brushes. 
Car buil¢ 
Chemical 
Clothing, 
Clothing, 
Confectic 
Cotton gt 
Fertilizer 
Food pre 
Foundry 
Furnishi 
Furnitur 
Glass... 
Hats, str: 
Ice creau 
Leather § 
Lithogra 
Lumber | 
Mattress 
Patent 1 
Pianos. . 
Plumber 
Printing 
Rubber 1 
Shipbuil 
Shirts. __ 
Silk gooc 
Slaughte 
Stampin 
Stoves ~ 


Umbrell: 
Miscella: 





' Pay- 


(ei onxw 


" oo 


_ tt Ga 


SS Oe ae Se Se Se ee 
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Maryland 


The following report from the commissioner of labor and statistics 
of Maryland gives the percentage differences between the number of 
employees and between the amounts of pay Tolls in August and 
September, 1924, mm various industries in that State: 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS IN MARYLAND 
j . IN AUGUST AND SEPTEMBER, i924 



































| September, 1924 
[pa Al ~BM Poe Te be a 
Lmpioymen ay ro 
Empl t P i 
| ea ee 
, Per cent of | | Per cent of 
Industry increase (+-) increase (+-) 
or or 
i\Number of ‘decrease(—) . decrease(—) 
| employees | as com- Amount | as com- 
pared with | | pared with 
| August, August 
| 1924 1924 
EEE Se ee 271 | -0.4| $6, 108 —3.6 
Beverages and soft drinks ____- ts Brena 263 | —7.4 | 7, 071 —11.7 
CT EE a } 1, 407 +148} 24, 935 +22. 3 
Boxes, fancy amd paper ..-..........-..._. Seeeees ee 383 —6.2 5, 186 +10 
SS EE a °° SE. SI a 362 +2. 2 6, 338 —41 
Brass and bromze__._._._._.___- ee Dicncccgndees 2, 402 +3. 5 55, 327 +7.8 
ly Oi necennsactbeasevercacts~ i are 984 +14 23, 713 —.7 
Brushes. .....-- ieee ee) | es. Oe Se 980 —LO 18, 296 —.7 
Cop Dee aeaeitimg..... le 4, 7 +13 150, 711 +2.8 
NE Oe ee, | ae amr 1, 248 +8.7 34, 413 +9.7 
Clothing, men’s outer garments___..._._._._.__________ 3, 457 —L8 67, 478 anh. § 
Clothing, women’s outer garments___...._._______..... 1, 115 4+1.6 14, 511 43.9 
ed one kT, .. + om dniptnttlabacccenp meen 918 +-20. 7 13, 106 +2A.6 
(a 4S, ae — ‘att ry oo eo 
ee Os RR Ge a Sd Se Se ~ill 44.4 23, 162 +3 
Es « ncccapebintitcna sede bi ebe+s<sbeccoe : J - +e 4 3, = 738 
Foundry........--.- SAS |. BPS ee eee Rie } 5 —7.2 35, 42! —9. 
Fupmenimg Gee, men’s... te i 2, 964 +22. 4 38, 332 +-30. 6 
a ee ee a 902 +18 22, 521 +8. 6 
=) ee eee eee | Se 8389 —1.3 21, 934 +17.0 
EEE ERs cs sna die tlen cane ao-hwidvecesospeownn 1, 049 +106. 4 17, 570 +128. 5 
cc copthbbecosecsustbdatens-ccsecesal 384 P=. 11, 089 —9.6 
<p a Ue ey See 722 10.7 14, 384 +19. 1 
I i obahvodt smewecktliwl sso <ponswe 470 +.2 13, 092 +.6 
ss. LL con ccncdubblucessccapeccec! 1, 035 —12.4 18, 982 —13. 6 
Mattresses and spring beds. -.--.-.........-.-.._-...... idl +7.0 3, 472 +6. 1 
ES boo ccabettittecaccccchblclacccenseucee = bey 5 —— +7. 9 
SIS So na eae concn dat bddbnccccepewows 86 19 3, 7.4 
Plumbers’ supplies.._.............- 28) beeen ae 1, 334 —2.8 35, 741 —7.4 
Pre@.odee5)<.-- a 5 eee 6). § eee ee 1, 123 +3. 5 34, 710 +7.6 
Rubber tire manufacturing *_.............._____- . iting | 2, 622 +21 5 147, 396 +28. 5 
A iy iS i 562 +10. 4 17, 729 431.5 
Si sees | ta] em] Uae 
0 RE Oe ope be ti. 7 y 
Slaughtering and meat packing...____._...__._.__..__. 1, 250 —2.9 3, 564 +.3 
Stamping and enamel ware_._-__.__.._._..._.._...... | i, 105 +4.5 21, 143 +10. 0 
eS TE TT Ee 3380 —2.5 6, 040 —3.4 
Ss Aa. a csictey abalone 3, 877 42.7 77, 490 +3.5 
i TS Te TT ea 1, 008 —1.7 15, 092 +7.2 
Umbrellas................- 2 RS FS eS es 427 +21.3 5, 839 +16. 3 
RIGS RRR SS oa TS 2, 995 —2.3 65, 238 +. 06 
Ativan, =” | 





' Pay-roll period one-half month. 
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The Massachusetts Department of Labor and Industries}, 
decided that in its press releases on volume of employment wage 
earners will be classified as employed full time or part time. |} 
thought that this method of presentation will more clearly indica;, 
employment conditions than the showing of operating schedules }), 
number of establishments as has been the practice. i 
in volume of employment from July to August, 1924, in specific, 


industries in Massachusetts are as follows: 


NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES IN _ 844 


MANUFACTURING 


It is 


1€ Variations 


ESTABLISHMEN| 


MASSACHUSETTS, WEEK INCLUDING OR ENDING NEAREST TO JULY 


AUGUST 15, 1924 








Number of employees on pay ro! 














Industry August, 1924 
| July, 1924 
| On full On part 
time time 

Automobiles, Reisling hotles ee 1, 736 1, 57 129 
Boot and shoe cut stock and findings______....._.-.-.-- 1, 515 1, 176 531 
RS 6 RR Eo a See 20, 910 12, 291 11, 091 
ke a eee CS)! Se ae 1, 820 961 939 
Béses, Wooden Packing .-.- .........-.is2.--.-.-.1..--- 747 537 159 
Bread and other bakery products-___-____-__- pie ee 3, 364 2, 350 963 
Cars and general shop construction and repairs, steam 

NS SSR Oe Ee eee aes © A ee eae 2, 929 2, 457 505 | 
EER ESS eee es a ae Sree 2,719 1,114 1, 463 
ER Se Eo ae ne Rete 793 477 180 | 
0 RRS ee ee) eee ee eee 3, 362 2,713 887 
Ober, tin, sleet ‘iron, ete. .2.........2..............- 809 551 266 
meee ta S.A fis... i Ji5 ...--tes0oe 32, 889 17, 206 19, 737 
ES GEES CP © Fe ey Cee 4, 345 2, 731 804 
Dyeing and finishing textiles _._____..._.______.-.----- 5, 814 647 3, 986 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies_____-__-_-_- 8, 238 2, 317 5, 983 
OS” , ORS ee 2 a ee 2, 671 1, 502 1, 213 
SS Re ae eee ae < * are ae 2, 104 1, 756 403 
Hosiery and knit goods --_-__-...-.---_-...----- ae ae 5, 156 1, 846 2, 801 
gee SE RS 2 yeaa ea 2, 196 77 1, 861 
Leather, tanned, curried, and finished ________________. 4, 033 2, 959 1, 384 
pe ee eee ee ee 5, 573 3, 871 1, 631 
CS TIES Ss ea: |p a ae 1, 484 621 786 
Musical instruments _--_- di Robs s Seis | Meee sia 771 424 357 
ee ie IID 6th 0 d= - - 0 ~~ oe <-- - -- + sen 6, 014 4, 099 1, 956 
Printing and publishing, book and job. --_.._____.___-- 2, 788 1, 252 1, 458 
Printing and publishing, newspaper -_-_.-_-_-__.-_.._-- 2, 060 2, 127 26 
IES DS ER: TE 2 0 Te a 5, 920 3, 491 1, 672 
NS REE pee Oe ee ~~ ape 2, 271 1, 217 1, 059 
Rubber tires and tubes. -_._._..........-..----..-.---.-- 992 iene anes 
etl cena h de dit n asin nab bless-csincginnnsn 2, 225 1, 200 78 
Slaughtering and meat packing -----_----- Maa < ae 1, 511 74 1, 396 
Stationery goods__..-..-.-.-...----- tS a =r 1, 701 1, 283 432 
Steam fittings and steam and hot-water heating appa- 

EG EF Re Pe ee Ss 1, 314 163 1, 116 
Textile machinery and parts___...........--.....------ 4, 808 409 4, 447 
7 ES ee a eee "a ee 817 856 4 
Woolen and worsted goods. __....._.-..-.--__--_-.-_-- 13, 083 4, 967 8, 401 
Ee eS os ee ee 26, 367 12, 325 15, 101 

PM madeledn Biden ncanncklieteccsesers deers 187, 849 97, 399 96, 105 











1 Massachusetts. 
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Department of Labor and Industries. Press release. 
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Cement 
Brick - - 
Pottery 
(jlass.... 
Pig iron ¢ 
Structur: 
Hardware 
Stamped 
Cutlery 4 
Steam an 
Stoves - 
(gricultu 
Electrical 
Foundry 
hut ymob 
Car, loco! 
Railway | 
Lumber: 
Millv 
Sawn 
Furniture 
Furniture 
Pianos, 0! 
Leather - . 
Boots anc 
Drugs an 
Petroleun 
Paper bo) 
Printing: 
News 
Book 
Silk and s 
Carpets a 
Woolens ¢ 
Cotton ga 
Cotton ar 
Dyeing ai 
Men’s clo 
Shirts anc 
Women’s 
Women’s 
Flour... . 
sugar refi 
Slaughter 
Bread ane 
Confectioy 
Cigars an 


1 Chang 
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New York 


7 The Department of Labor of New York has furnished the report 
siven below showing the fluctuations in number of employees and 
jmount of pay roll in certain manufacturing industries in that State 
¢ , August, 1924, compared with August, 1923, and July, 1924. 


Is CHANGES IN VOLUME OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLL IN SPECIFIED MANUFAC 
TURING INDUSTRIES IN NEW YORK STATE FROM AUGUST, 1923, AND JULY, 1924, TO 
\UGUST, 1924 


Per cent of change— 














1 
July, 1924, to August, | August, 1923, to Au- 
= Industry 1924 gust, 1924 
Employ- aia Employ- anf 
ee Pay roll eae Pay roll 
Cement ~ : : 1.0 — 2. ¢ y | —2.2 
Bedell. « saxeupetenc ae a } —13.0 24. | L328 —8.6 
Pottery - -omapemeaneare++ ccnceeesenesec« —2.0 —, +8. 1 | +9. 9 
Re & -<-- -- Sr + 24.6 15.9 14, 1 —5.8 
. Pig iron and rolling-mill products ia 10. 7 i8. | 38. 7 -44.6 
Ue Structural and architectural ironwork ce +2.7 -3. 6 1.4 | -8. J 
an PEE. Midinttnted-_epeené ays os — 2 4.4 | — 27. 3 | 30.9 
Onn stamped NE ; . | —.6 —. 2 | 37.6 | —32. 2 
. Cutlery and tools. _-_. . - 2s -8.3 +17. 9 | —25. 3 30. 7 
ee Steam and hot-water heating apparatus | ‘) +6. 5 | -13. 1 | —14.2 
219 RE Bell bn ok | 38. 9 +40. 0 | —9.9 | —-12.4 
; \gricultural implements rel .| —4,2 —8. 2 | —33. 6 | — 33.8 
_ Flectrical machinery, apparatus, etc —. 1 —.9 | 5. 4 | —8.2 
an Foundry and machine shops - -.----- ~.4 +1.9 | —10. 5 | 9.0 
pe jutomobiles and parts_..-.....-.--.-.. — +9. 5 +13. 3 | — 23. 2 | —22.5 
a9 Car, locomotive, and equipmeni factories 7.1 —8. 6 | —37.5 —41,2 
043 eG kil nop anccccashauue« +4.3 +10. 2 | —12, 4 | —13.7 
oan Lumber: 
= Millwork _ _ . Palndniticews | 1.9 —4.8 | —1.2)| 10. 2 
Ps i, A : A ate —5.3 —9. 4 | 12.0 —15.7 
= Furniture and cabinet work. aS +1.0 12.2 | —7.3 —3.6 
Se 4 ee 8 ee Bak PR dtowt = oe Se ee +. 7 +2.7 -6. 3 —2.6 
- Pian 8, organs, and other musical instruments | 5.3 +9. 9 | —13.3 —5. J 
’ RR ell le RE OI i Ea +6. 4 +4.8 —9. 2 —88. 2 
343 a thal alle TN, = EIS TEES +2. 6 4. 4 | —13. 1 14. 6 
“1 Drugs and chemicals... ....:.....-.--.---.....-- rol +. 8 +1.2 —9. 3 —3.8 
i lta al —3.4 1.3 —9. 3 —8.9 
ne ne ieesaheumpen« . +1 +-3,4 ] —7.7 | —2.1 
= Printing: 
a Newspaper -..-- ee ata awhile ~ —1.7 —2.8 | —19.7 —15. § 
~ Book and job........._- 1.0 +. 1} —5. 0 +,8 
+ silk and silk goods -- b moyes Lo on 24.9 -16.8 —41. 2 —-37. 1 
* Carpets and rugs............- TET A toe +1.4 —,4 | —10. 6 —20. 8 
084 Woolens and worsteds........... —14.6 —11.7 ~33. 1 —30. 4 
my Votton goods.......-...-... > elie : +34. 0 44.8 — 20. 2 —21.2 
17) Cotton and woolen hosiery and knit goods ; 4.5 —6. 6 | -31.0 —36. 5 
et Dyeing and finishing textiles_..................______- 4,9 +2. 3 | =—- 7 —8.3 
" Men’s clothing.._............ Re, tee harshest Oia +2.3 11.4 | -7.5 —5.6 
4 Shirts and collars... es rs coh ne —7.2 13. 3 | 27. 4 —33. 7 
anf Women’s clothing... . . . saapanes +26. 9 +48. 5 | —20. 9 —16.8 
560 Mes $ headwear... ..._. ----| +11.8 19. 4 | —5.3 —4, 6 
368 Flour... --.....-. Tiipbtibouatiaeds.s« 1isuieeeidemees +6. 4 1. 8 | = +.8 
19% a ae van? plese —9. 1 —5. 3 | +10. 6 +12.0 
= Slaughtering and meat products _. pas . —2.7 5. 4 | —2.3 —3.2 
“4 Bread and other bakery products..................-...-- —3. 5 —5. 3 | —5.0 +6. 4 
Confectionery and ice cream _--.._._. : ee +6.3 +3. 8 | —7.1 +1.4 
7 Cigars and other tobacco products_...............-..--- —.3 —3.0 | +2. 4 +10. 6 
——s ! } 








'Change of less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 


15264°—247 
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Oklahoma 


There was a rise of volume of employment in 13 out of 26 Oklahom, 
industries in August, 1924, compared with the previous month), 9); 
in the same period pay rolls increased in 15 industries, as showy }), 
the following statistics from the September 15, 1924, issue of {}), 
Oklahoma Labor Market: 


CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN 710 INDUSTRIAL ESTABLISH 
IN OKLAHOMA, FROM JULY TO AUGUST, 1924 











August, 1924 




















| Employment Pay 
Industry | = 
Per cent 
° . ,¢| Of chenge ( 
a ot = as a | Amount 
. + pared wit | iT 
° Suly, 1924 | 
scsi ae POT ert 1 lle RL 
Cottonseed-gil mills_.._............----.-- ee 41 | +51. 9 $839. 42 
Food production: 
EE SE aa |? ee oe - 438 +.7}; 11,189. 27 | 
ENE EEE 5 RRS Sere oa = 82 +123) 1,459.41 | 
a CLERIC +e 129 14.6; 2,882.30 
tt, SS TT _| 403 +8.3| 9,277.62 
0 dine oe ae acconsboasasepnsceden a 48 +3.4; 14,927. 46 
ee kc memndae 1, 421 5. 5 31, 823. 58 
Lead and zine: 
TE ES see See oct 2, 820 43.0] 72,160.97 
Gmelters; 5. .-.-.....- REY Sy AP Bike AD > 054 —4.4| 52, 976. 28 
Metals and machinery: ! 
Antomobile repairing and assembling.__.......____} 1, 072 +841! 34,875. 96 
Foundry and machine shops _____......_-- whence’ 712 +2. 6 19, 539. 86 
mapen samen wemeurisctneer 2... oc 507 +4.8 { 12, 101. 60 
Oil industry: } 
Production and gasoline extraction_.____......____- 3, 524 ~6.4 | 103, 413. 36 
Refining . - .-.--- yee SS eee eS ee 5, 506 —2.4 | 165, 306. 73 
Re AO acne | 313 —.9} 8,614.12 
Public utilities: “ 
Steam railread repair shops Be Fy eee sa 1, 785 —.6)| 53, 643. 68 
Street railways. RSE Ss a Se 553 —5.8 | 14, 674. 27 
Ee Si, See a ee 1, 201 +6.9 | 20,774. 44 
Stone, clay, and glass: 
a ees de neconnnheponacennaniedaecl 370 —7.5! 6,244 39 | 
BEE SEE ED eee See | 1, 000 —18 2] 24,777.42 | 
ns lc ocshnenink oertiebinuiiooies 300 —31.4! 4,585.13 | 
Glass manufacturing _._..........._- * RRS SE i 738 —187{ 15,829.90 § 
Textiles and cleaning: 
‘Pextile manufacturing - .._........-....._.. ee Os 261 +4.0/ 3,478.93 
Laundering and cleaning-_-........................- 1, 380 —1.6 | 24,647.34 
Woodworking: | 
RE Sa I org La a ph PN 428 —.7| 5,306, 22 | 
SPO OD Wiis sudo -2.-cb.520----an-4<2-- | 281 +12.8| 7,307.34 | 
ey Gre nara its SS cactades edie cas cdiode- t 27, 867 —2.3 | 731, 607. 00 
} 
' 











Wisconsin 


Industrial employment in Wisconsin was, on the whole, practically 
at the same level from July 16 to August 15, 1924. The number o! 
workers in manufacturing lines showed a decline of only 0.4 per cent. 

Yertain individual industries, however, showed  considera)le 
variations both in employment and pay rolls within the above- 
mentioned period as is indicated by the following report from thie 
Wisconsin Labor Market for August, 1924: 
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J IU bE y P TEES J Y TOTAL AMOUNT 
> CEN CHANGE IN NUMBER OF EMPLOY EES AND IN TO r 1, AMOU! 
PER CENT OLL IN VARIOUS INDUSTRIES IN WISCONSIN FROM AUGUST, 1923, AND 


jULY, 1924, TO AUGU ST, 1924 




















“ rit ne Per cent of increuse (+) or deerease (—) 
I a a oe diione eS dp i 
7 | August, 1923, to August, 
vv | July to August, 1924 19081 
Kind of employment 92 
he jn —- Pe ee 
| Employ- Pay roll | Emy loy | . Pay roll 
ment - ment 
Manual | | | 
| i | —Z.5 1} _. 
perry eer ws ane oll ii +83 mT _| 4 1.3 | +9.0 
< eee TORE: ee» eres: gctrry Fe * 15.7) 415.8] —.4 
MO an one ees TT Sides til iM) 4 ) +18. 2 102. 6 73.8 
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Plan for Recruiting Labor in the Philippines 
hie ASSIST Philippine employers, especially agriculturisi., {, 







































secure labor, the bureau of labor of the islands has formulated , 
system of cooperation which is set forth in the Quarteply 
Sulletin of that office, July-December, 1923 (2 numbers). 
Among the provisions of this plan are the following : The burea, 
will undertake on request to secure employment agents (capa/ac:s) 
to recruit workers in groups of 40 or more, such workers accordins 
to the conditions stipulated by the capataces to be paid 1 peso! per 
day without subsistence but with free lodging and medical attention, 
Wages to the amount of 10 pesos for a single worker and 30 p 
for a married worker will be advanced. If the worker receives s\\))- 
sistence, 0.30 peso per day will be deducted from his wages. |), 
agent is paid a commission of 5 pesos for each single worker recruited 
and 13 pesos for each married worker with a family, a daily wave oj 
1.50 pesos without subsistence for watching his force, and 0.10 pesy 
for each of his men who work every day. If the agent is furaisic 
subsistence, the cost thereof is deducted from his money remunerativu. 


The agent must give a bond to cover the advances made by planters | 


to the workers for the commission on and transportation costs of 
laborers leaving without justification or without settling their ace« ints 
before the two-year contract has expired. However, in calculating 
the losses to the planter as a result of the departure of such laborers thie 
services already performed by them must be taken into considera tion. 

After 12 months of service the worker shall be entitled to free 

transportation to and from his residence. Previous to a worker’s ¢om- 
leting a year of service his transportation expenses will be deducted 
rom his wages. 

If the employment agent is not able to hold the regular number 
of workers in accordance with his contract, and for whom he has been 
paid a commission, the employer shall deduct from his wages a sum 
equivalent to the amount involved in the commissions said on those 
workers who left the force without just cause or without giving noi ice. 

The regular daily hours of labor are 9, and it is provided that the 
worker shall receive additional compensation equivalent to 50 per 
cent of his wages for extra work at night, which in no case shall exceed 
4 hours. 3 

The function of the bureau of labor is to formalize the contracts 
between the employers and the agents. Employers requesting 
workers under this plan are required to deposit in the bureau of |abor 
a certain amount of money to cover the costs of recruitment and 
transportation and the expenses of subsistence for laborers pening 
their transportation. 

The bureau also recruits laborers directly for employers, the hours 
being the same as those under the employment agent plan with t/e 
same payment for overtime. The wages, however, are higher uni(er 
the direct recruitment of the bureau, being 1.50 pesos per day without 
subsistence. Advances on wages are also made as in contracts wit! 

ents, and employers requisitioning labor must deposit a certain sum 
with the bureau oF labor to defray iitial expenses. The bureau will 


—— 





11 peso=50 cents. 
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not assume responsibility for laborers who abandon their work with- 
out previous notice, so that although the recruitment of agricultural 
workers by bonded agents may be more expensive, it is regarded as a 
more convenient system for the planters. 







Unemployment in Foreign Countries ' 






tember, 1924, pp. 132-143) of data on unemployment in foreign 

countries the general employment situation has improved in 
some countries and has taken a turn for the worse in others. Although 
the prospects for a general improvement of the economic situation 
abroad are favorable since the regulation of the reparations problem 
and in view of expected investments abroad of American capital, it 
will still take considerable time to rehabilitate Europe economically. 
Until such rehabilitation is effected, more or less serious fluctuations 
in the labor markets of the various countries must be reckoned with. 
Thus, in July and August unemployment again considerably increased 
in Great Britain, Germany, Poland, and Austria and in a less marked 
degree in Denmark and Switzerland. The heavy increase in unem- 
ployment and short-time work in Germany, Austria, and Poland is 
chiefly due to a shortage of funds and credit stringency. Further 
decreases in unemployment took place in France, the Netherlands, 
Italy, Norway, Sweden, Finland, Czechoslovakia, Esthonia, and 
Canada. In Belgium the employment situation shows practically 
no change in recent months, remaining fairly good. 

Briefly summarized, the situation in the individual countries at the 
latest date for which data are available is as follows: 

Great Britain.—In describing the =! aaa situation in August, 
the Ministry of Labor Gazette states that— 

The decline in employment which was observed in July continued during 
August. Employment was good in the tin plate and steel sheet, carpet, jute, 
and brick trades; it was fairly good on the whole in the printing, silk, and Irish 
linen trades and in some branches of the woodworking industry; and fair in coal 
mining, in the tailoring and leather industries, and in certain branches of the 
metal trades. In many important industries, however, including iron and steel 
manufacture, engineering, shipbuilding, and the cotton and wool textile trades, 
it continued slack. 

Among workpeople covered by the unemployment insurance acts, numbering 
approximately 11,500,000, and working in practically every industry except 
agriculture and private domestic service, the percentage unemployed on August 
25, 1924, was 10.6, compared with 9.9 on July 28, 1924, and 11.8 at the end of 
August, 1923. * * * Among members of trade-unions from which returns 
were received the percentage of unemployed was 7.9 at the end of August, 1924, 
compared with 7.4 at the end of July and with 11.4 at the end of August, 1923. 
The number of workpeople registered at employment exchanges as applicants for 
employment was approximately 1,152,000 on August 25, 1924, of whom men 
numbered 876,000 and women 203,000, the remainder being boys and girls. 
The corresponding total for July 28, 1924, was 1,052,000, of whom 804,000 were 
men and 185,000 were women. 


Si tem the last publication in the Montuty Lasor Review (Sep- 




































? Except where otherwise noted the sources from which this article is compiled are shown in the table 
on pp. 184 and 185. 
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Germany.—The Reichsarbeitsblatt, the official bulletin of the Foq- 1 
eral Ministry of Labor, in its issue of September 1, 1924, summarizes me! 
the situation in July as follows: ant 

The tendency of the labor market continued on the whole to be in an unfayor. are 
able direction, although some relief was afforded in a majority of districts py all 
possibilities of employment in harvest work. tha 

Quoting from the Vossische Zeitung, the Economic Review (on- aid 
don, September 12, 1924) sums up the industrial situation in July ag 
follows: ros 

Although in July more ready money was available on the money market, the the 
depression from which business in Germany has suffered since April shows no sign by 
of abating. The causes of this situation are the feeble purchasing power « ave 
country and the impossibility of increasing foreign outlets, because owing tv j{s tiol 
former burdens the cost of production in industry is too high, which renders j \ 
unfit for competition. The shortening of hours of work and the discharge of a9 
workmen have steadily increased, with the result that the number of u Me: 
ployed in receipt of relief in the unoceupied territory has increased from 240) (i) to | 
on July 1 to 325,000 on August 1, an increase of 36.6 per cent. Of 2,058 und mo 
takings, employing 1,131,311 hands, 56 per cent (43 per cent in June) reported [ 
business to be bad, and only 13 per cent (17 in June) reported it to be gv: ‘ 

Mining in the Ruhr was still suffering from the effects of the labor disputes in aea 
May. * * * Very unfavorable conditions likewise prevailed in the mining Ala 
districts of Upper Silesia. ‘The coat stocks in hand rose from 32,000 tons at Bu 
beginning of the month to 120,000 tons at the end. In spite of the bad fina: 7 
»osition, in order to increase the sale of coal, prices for the coast districts a s 
reights were reduced by 1 to 2 marks. Nevertheless, in certain mines and 

reductions took place. Similar conditions prevailed in the lignite mi: yf mal 
Central Germany and the Rhine. * * * The situation of ore mining tol 
again deteriorate i. In the Lahn-Dill area the majority of mines have shut down ton 
and from August 1 only 30 per cent of the miners will be employed. Business at 
in the potash industry showed some signs of life, nevertheless only about half ‘lie buil 
normal quantity was sold. Gel 

The economic and financial situation of the iron industry is cheerless, espec i: by 
in the Ruhr. * * * Reduction of work and the closing. down of faci. mee 
increased to an appalling extent in the second half of the month. dep 
Business difficulties in the engineering trade have still further increased I 
Orders, :in spite of lower prices, have fallen off appreciably. Of 337 works, 7! stra 
per cent complained of bad business (59 per cent in June), while only 9 showcd to~ 

good business. fui 
The chemical industry is in a bad way; the stocks remain unsold with the bro’ 

necessary consequences of reduction of work and cutting down of staffs. Con- tor 
ditions in building have somewhat improved. * * * On the other hand, j 
building material industry is practically idle. In the timber trade and sawmills Th 
a the stagnation continues. * * * No demand is being made for paper, despite ie 
the very low prices. In the rolling stock industry large stocks of empty tru def 
. | have accumulated owing to the general trade depression. me 
. The following employment statistics published in the September |, It 
1924, issue of the Reichsarbeitsblatt and covering the month of July _ 
are the most recent statistics available: Bir) re 
. Returns from trade-unions point to a more extensive depression in aC 
employment thanin June. Out of 3,417,541 members covered by tiie to | 
2 37 federations making returns, 427,683, or 12.5 per cent, were une!- F . 
4 ployed on July 26, 1924, as compared with 10.5 per cent at the end of ad 
. the previous month and with 3.5 per cent at the end of July, 192°. + 
These em relate to members wholly unemployed. Im addition, si 

| returns from 33 federations covering 2,950,000 members show that . 
830,844, or 28.2 per cent were working short time at the end of July, hed 
as compared with 19.4 per cent at the end of June. r 
Cau 
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The number of totally unemployed persons in receipt of unemploy- 
ment doles increased from 277,237 on July 15 to 328,111 on August | 
and to 355,848 on August 15. These figures relate to the unoccupied 
area Only. A noteworthy fact is that nearly one-third (100,478) of 
all the subsidized unemployed have been in receipt of doles for more 
than three months, and that 39,034 have been in receipt of pecuniary 
aid for more than six months. 

During July the applications for work at employment exchanges 
rose in number by 7.8 per cent, as compared with those recorded in 
the preceding month, while offers of situations by employers decreased 
by 9.6 per cent. For every 100 positions for men there were on an 
average 425 applications, and for every 100 for women 207 applica- 
tions; ua June the corresponding figures were 359 and 171, respectively. 

According to the monthly reports of the sick funds, the number of 
members paying contributions on August 1 (and therefore assumed 
to be working) showed a decrease of 1.7 per cent over the preceding 
month. 

[In an article in Commerce Reports (August 18, 1924, pp. 405-407), 
dealing with the effect of the Dawes plan on German industry, Mr. 
Alan G. Goldsmith, chief of the European Division of the U. S. 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, says: 

Stabilization in Germany eventually will bring with it greater productivity 
and greater competitive power. ‘The present low ebb in no way reflects Ger- 
many’s potential capacity. A financially stabilized Germany will be able to use 
to its own advantage and also to the general betterment of the European situa- 
tion its industrious population, technical skill, and material resources. On 
account of the depreciation a great portion of German profits has been going into 
building and plant construction, and there has been a great improvement in the 
German industrial machine since 1919. Such improvements were not occasioned 
by the imperative needs of the industrial situation, but, rather, were used as a 
means for converting paper-mark profits into commodity values before continued 
depreciation wiped them out entirely. 

The Rentenmark stabilization, temporary as it may be, has already demon- 
strated the reaction of such a policy on industry. ‘the German industrialist 
to-day finds himself with a surplus of fixed assets and a tremendous shortage of 
fluid working capital. * * * The new bank and the stabilization in general 
brought about by the effectual operation of the Dawes plan will make it possible 
for German industry with proper working capital to expand on a sound basis. 

France-—Unemployment in France continues to be negligible. 
The latest returns as to the state of employment show that. on 
September 17, 1924, only 487 persons were in receipt of unemploy- 
ment benefits from departmental and municipal unemployment funds. 
it should be stated that in March, 1921, when France was in the 
midst of an economic crisis, the number of persons in receipt of 
unemployment benefit was 91,225. By January, 1922, this number 
had fallen to 10,071, and by January, 1923, to 2,764, and according 
to the most recent statistics it has dropped to 487. 

The reports of public employment exchanges also indicate a slight 
decrease in the number of applicants for work. On September 13, 
1924, 9,501 applicants for work were on the live register, as against 
9,602 at the end of the preceding week. 

Not only is there practically no unemployment among native 
French workers, but the shortage of skilled labor already apparent 
before 1914 and still further increased by the losses of the war has 
caused foreign labor to be engaged both for reconstruction purpcses 
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and in ordinary industry. According tothe Economie Rey joy 
(London, September 12, 1924), returns of the immigration 4); 
emigration of labor have been issued by the Minister of Labor, but 
the figures for the former fall short of reality owing to the smugeline 
in of workmen and the freedom allowed to agricultural laborers 41); 
miners. According to these returns 183,472 foreign workmen ent eyo! 
France in 1922; 262,877 in 1923; and 121,393 during the first six 
months of 1924. During the first six months of the current yo, 
20,298 foreign workmen left the country, which leaves a balance 
over 100,000 workmen entering during the period. The highoes; 
number of arrivals was 29,009 mm April, and the lowest 10,095 in 
January. In spite of this supply the latest statistics show {| 
1,200,000 more workmen are still required for the needs of nation,! 
industry. 

Belgium.—The latest figures available on unemployment relat 
July, but are provisional only. Returns received by the Ministry 0! 
Labor from 1,454 approved unemployment funds, with a total 
membership of 654,441, show that 4,934 (0.8 per cent) were total], 
unemployed and 16,264 partially so at the end of the month. The 
total days lost through unemployment in July numbered 240,520, 
or 1.53 per cent of the aggregate possible working-days; in the pre- 
ceding month the percentage was 1.50, and in July, 1923, 1.02. 
During July 13,711 applications for employment were received «| 
employment exchanges, as compared with 13,177 in the preceding 
month. Jobs reported by employers in July numbered 11,717, as 
against 10,869 in June. There were thus on an average 117 appli- 
cants for each 100 positions reported as open, as compared wit) 
121 in June. 

A-cable from the American commercial attaché at Brussels dato: 
September 13, 1924 (Commerce Reports, September 22, 1924, p. 70), 
reports continued depression in Belgian key industries. . fthow 
foreign exchange was slightly stronger there was no relief in t! 
metallurgical industry, owing to declining sterling prices and German 
competition. Moreover, French competition is appearing as a resul! 
of the depressed internal market. The mills are reducing thei 
output and there is a prospect of several furnaces being banked. 

ere is very little business in cotton, yarn, linen, or cotton fabrics 
and stocks at the mills are increasing. Manufacturers of fabrics ave 
selling below the yarn base in order to keep up their activity. 

The window-glass situation bas been affected by the political 
conditions in the Orient which have closed an important mark«i. 
Orders are slack, and production exceeds sales. There is a prospe' 
of several basins being closed. The plate-glass industry has been 
favored by increased American orders. 

Unemployment in August showed a decline from July, amounting 
to 3.2 per cent of the total workers registered at employment ex- 
changes, as against 3.35 per cent in July. Unemployment, howeve', 
is considerably greater than it was at this time last year. 

The Netherlands.—In its issue of August 30, 1924, the Maand- 
schrift, the monthly bulletin of the Dutch Central Statistical Office, 
publishes figures compiled by the Separimnent of unemployment 
insurance and employment exchanges, which show that out of 255,3| | 
members of unemployment funds making returns for the week ending 
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July 26, 1924, 16,119 (6.3 per cent) were totally unemployed and 
4306 (1.7 per cent) a so. In the corresponding week of the 
preceding month (ending June 28) the percentages were, respectively, 
;7 and 1.4, and in the week ending July 28, 1923, 10.2 and 2.9. 
The same publication shows that at the end of June, 1924, 59,558 
applicants for work were on the live register of employment exchanges 
js against 59,258 at the end of May. 

Switzerland.—Since the abolition of the payment of doles to the 
unemployed by the Federal Government, the Swiss Labor Office no 
longer publishes actual unemployment figures but only the number 
of applicants for work on the live register of employment exchanges 
at the end of each month. These numbered 8,737 (6,894 men and 
1.843 women) on August 30, 1924, as against 8,235 (6,604 men and 
|,631 women) on July 31, 1924, and 22,554 (19,737 men and 2,817 
women) on August 31, 1923. These figures indicate a slight increase 
in the number of applicants for work in August while at the same 
time the number of vacant positions decreased from 4,461 at the end 
of July to 3,608 at the end of August. Nevertheless the labor office 
considers the situation of the labor market as still satisfactory since 
in several occupational groups there is a heavy demand for workers. 
The demand for unskilled workers has, however, slackened con- 
siderably. 

Considered by industry and occupational groups the situation of 
the labor market was less favorable in August in agriculture, garden- 
ing, the textile industry, and for all unskilled workers. A marked 
improvement took place in the case of the food, metal, machinery, 
and watch industries. The labor market was good in the case of 
female domestic servants, skilled agricultural workers, woodworking, 
the hotel and restaurant trade, the glass industry, and the bwilding 
trades. 

The Economie Review (London, September 19, 1924), quoting the 
Neue Ziircher Zeitung, summarizes the industrial situation as 
follows: 

The chief factor in the present progress toward the recovery of Swiss economic 
life lies in the tourist traffic. The hotel industry, which, like the watch indus- 
try, suffered a considerable period of deep depression, has experienced a revival 
comparable to the best pre-war seasons, notwithstanding the unfavorable 
weather. Even in minor resorts, hotels and boarding houses have been crowded. 
Other industries, large and small, which are dependent upon the tourist traffic, 
have experienced a similar recovery. 

Direct statistics relating to the degree of employment in industrial under- 
takings are now published by the labor office. They cover 420 large factories 
employing 51,500 persons, or 16 per cent of all the factory workers in Switzer- 
land, and 59 building firms with about 6,000 employees. Of the 479 concerns, 
19.9 per cent in the second quarter of this year recorded a working week of 
48 hours, 44.5 per cent a week of over 48 hours, and only 5.6 per cent a week of 
less than 48 hours. This affords striking evidence of the reduction of short 
time. Of all the firms included in the survey, 93.1 per cent reported their 
degree of employment as satisfactory to good, while only 6.9 per cent reported 
tas bad. Nearly one-half reported a labor shortage, which clearly indicates 
that the unemployment crisis is practically over. 


ltaly.— According to a cable from the American trade commissioner 
at Rome, dated August 29, 1924 (Commerce Reports, September 8, 
1924, p. 591), industrial improvement is being maintained in Italy. 
Unemployment in the country continues at a comparatively low ebb. 
lhe total number of unemployed in Italy at the end of July was 
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118,000 compared with 131,000 on June 30, 1924, and with 153 (yy 
on July 31, 1923. There were 23,000 workmen on part time ,, 
July 31, 1924, in addition to the total given above. 7 

The consul at Milan reports a steady improvement in most ind). 
tries. The machine plants are active, some of them working 1, 
capacity. The larger plants complain of a lack of important ordo. 
for new railroad equipment, but have other orders. There is lit}, 


local unemployment and some factories report that the demand {,; 
operatives is greater than the supply. Cotton spinners are working 
busily and are finding a good demand from weaving establish: enis 


The consul general at Naples reports that canners in his distri 
are unusually busy and that crops are large in that region. Sh); 
bound for the United States are carrying larger cargoes. | 

The consul at Turin reports an important crop of grain and states 
that grapes are of good quality, but 10 per cent less in quantity tha) 
last year. The Fiat automobile works are producing 100 cars daily. 
of which 65 per cent are light touring cars. The Biella woolen mii\s 
report a good season and two large plant additions are projected fo; 
the near future. 

In the Leghorn consular district the general local situation reina'; 
unchanged and the number of unemployed is still high. 

The consul at Palermo also states that there is little improv: 
in the general situation in his district with the exception of the s 
phur industry. The improvement in this industry is due to the 
agreement with American producers and also to the settlement of 
labor disputes, as a result of which a 10 per cent advance in wage 
was recently granted. 

Denmark.—According to a cable from the American commercial 
attaché at Copenhagen, dated August 14, 1924 (Commerce Reports, 
August 25, 1924, p. 464), labor is quiet in Denmark and unemp!oy- 
ment remains practically stationary at about 14,000. The suin 
duilness and financial stringency have tended to curtail indusizial 
operations, but it is nevertheless reported that certain lines, such as 
shipbuilding, building, and electrical industries are very acti 
Danish merchant shipping is well occupied. 

Norway.—A._ eable from the American commercial attaché « 
Copenhagen, dated September 18, 1924 (Commerce Reports, 5°)- 
tember 29, 1924, p. 764), states that final adjustment of wage dis- 
— in the important industries have made possible full recoy cr 
rom the industrial stagnation that has characterized Norwee 
conditions during the past few months and that the situation lias 
now a more auspicious outlook. While economic changes during 
the past month have been unimportant, a general slight improve 
ment in output is noticeable in most trades. Exports are setting 
new records, and the harvest prospects are better than former|y 
anticipated. As a result the unemployment figure is very low. 

Sweden.—Cabling under date of September 17, 1924, the Ameri: 
consul at Stockholm reports (Commerce Reports, September 2! 
1924, p. 765) that Swedish conditions in August, as in the few previous 
months, were characterized by stability. A very favorable develop- 
ment is: revealed in the active trend of foreign trade, which is exert- 
ing a beneficial effect on business and finance. Swedish key indus: 
tries are very active and exports are moving at very high figures. 
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{Imports of raw materials are very heavy. Advance sales of wood 
ip and lumber have set new records. 

Unemployment figures have reached normal proportions and 
indicate a continued diminution. From a total of 5,600 during July, 
ynemployment has now diminished to 4,750. 

Finland.—The American trade commissioner at Helsingfors cabled 
recently (Commerce Reports, September 22, 1924, p. 707) that 
ynemployment in Finland is almost negligible, penendielly all indus- 
iries being fully engaged. Crop reports are favorable and a good 
harvest is assured. Finland’s export trade in July reached the 
highest figure ever recorded for that month. 

According to the Monthly Bulletin of the Bank of Finland only 
532 applicants for work were on the register of communal employ- 
ment exchanges at the end of July, as against 672 at the end of SY 

Poland.—Kecent reports from the American consulate at Warsaw 
state that industrial conditions in Poland are steadily growing worse. 
According to official estimates the number of unemployed was 
| 143,657 on July 19, 1924, as against 87,940 on May 10. The Gov- 
emment orders given to several industries have proved insufficient 
materially to affect the general volume of production, and the relief 
measures intended to aid the unemployed are likewise insufficient. 

It is realized that no improvement is possible until the level of 
onces and the cost of living are reduced. Some progress has been 
observed in that direction, es ecially since the last tarnff reductions. 

it the price cuts are very slight and in many instances intended 

a store-window decoy, while the prices at which the goods can 
really be purchased show little or no reduction. Poland is now 
reputed to be the most expensive country in which to live in the 

orld. 

The Government is taking extensive relief measures in order to 
Jeviate the condition of the unemployed workers. The sum of 
750,000 zlote* has been assigned for unemployment doles in 
Upper Silesia, and the provisional authorities have started large 
road building and house construction activities. 

The American trade commissioner at Warsaw reports (Commerce 
Reports, August 25, 1924, p. 468) that the transition from the mark 
to the zloty (gold) basis has been characterized by increased pric: 
levels, wages, and production costs. The already limited amount o 
available capital has thus been still further reduced by loss of buying 
power, as well as by subscriptions to the Bank of Poland; and 
the transition occurred between harvests, agricultural income was 
not available. Under such conditions the present industrial crisis 
iseems but natural. The Government is now endeavoring to aid 
industry by reduction of freight rates on raw materials and metal 
products. 

Textile stocks are congested, and the usual seasonal buying has 
hot materialized, although long overdue; consequently mills are oper- 
uling on a two-day-a-week basis. In order to meet German com- 
petition the Polish Government has authorized a 10-hour day for 
three months i the Upper Silesian heavy industries. In protest, a 
serious strike has occurred involving 150,000 men; but it is expected 
that a compromise will shortly be effected. 
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Ausiria.—After a considerable decrease of unemployment in My, 
and June the number of subsidized unemployed in Austria in July ys. 
65,282, an increase of 1,803. The failure of several large banks, »);\\ the 
subsequent financial crisis and credit stringency is beginning to ¢}, 
its effect upon industry and commerce. Unemployment in yj, 
increased not only among bank and commercial employees -biit aj, 
among industrial workers, especially among workers in the clothing 
and metal industries. The food industry and the hotel and rostjy, 
rant trades are the only industry groups in which unemploymon 
decreased in July, owing to the fact that tourist traffic was at » hig} 
level. 

Czechoslovakia.—Recent reports from the American commercis| 
attaché at Prague (Commerce Reports, August 11, 1924, p. 337, ang 
September 8, 1924, p. 592) indicate that there has been little chang, 
in the general industrial situation in Czechoslovakia in tlic past 
two months, and that conditions are considered satisfactory in iio. 
branches. The outstanding feature in August was a recovery in t); 
textile industry which particularly affected the cotton mills. Activity 
also increased in the tanning, shoe, cheap jewelry (gablonz), lumber 
coal, and glass industries. Work in the iron and steel mills je. 
mained slack. 

Unemployment has shown a gratifying decrease. On June 3) 
the number of unemployed was 85,966, as against 108,363 on May 3! 
1924, and 246,616 on June 30, 1923. The number of unemployed 
persons in receipt of doles from the Government is also steadily 
decreasing. : 

Esthonia.—Unemployment in Esthonia seems to be at a normal 
level. On July 31, 1924, the number of unemployed persons wa 
1,372 as compared with 1,463 at the end of the preceding mont). 

Canada.—The Dominion Bureau of Statistics reviews the Septon- 
ber employment situation as follows: 

Employment showed a further decrease at the beginning of September. 
paralleling the movement indicated at the same time in 1923 and 1921. ‘The 
declines in personnel recorded at this time of year are usually due, in part, w 


the farmers’ demands for harvest workers. The decrease in the index number 
caused by the contraction recorded on September 1 is, however, Jarger than the 
average reduction on the same date of the last three or four years. The 5,942 
firms reporting to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics employed 767,204 perso. 
on September 1, or 14,374 less than on August 1. The index number declied 
from 94.7 on the latter date to 93.1 at the beginning of this month as com)):re< 
with 100.0, 93.7 and 88.7 on September 1, 1923, 1922, and 1921, respectivel 

The most pronounced contractions in employment at the beginning of this 
month were registered in iron and steel, nearly all branches of which sh we‘ 
severe curtailment; nickel mining, railway and highway construction «0 
transportation also reported less activity. n the other hand, logging, building 
construction, coal mining, trade, and some branches of manufacturing showed 
improvement. 

An analysis of the returns by Provinces shows that the trend of employ mei! 
in all Provinces was downward. Firms in Ontario recorded the most extensive 
actua] losses in pay roll, although the percentage reduction in the maritime 
Provinces was larger. Business activity in British Columbia showed the |c:+' 
falling off. In the maritime Provinces rolling mills, construction, and tran: 
portation registered pronounced contractions,“ but textiles and coal mines \°r 
busier, according to returns from 520 firms employing 64,610 persons. \! 
August 1 they had an aggregate pay roll of 67,449 workers. The largest decress: 
fn Giebed were shown in iron and steel, textiles, transportation, and railway 
construction. Building and highway construction, trade, and some mal: 
factures, however, reported offsetting gains. Returns were received from |,)10 
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employers whose staffs aggregated 216,622 persons, or 2,280 less than in the 
receding month. Declines in iron and steel principally caused the contraction 
in Ontario, although nickel-copper mining, rubber, railway transportation, and 
construction afforded less employment. Logging camps, on the other hand, 
were decidedly busier, and textile, food, and some other classes of manufacturing 
showed improvement. The 2,714 firms making returns employed 315,208 
persons as compared with 321,088 on August 1. In the prairie Provinces 
reductions in railway construction and operation were responsible for most of 
the decrease of between 2 and 3 per cent in this district, while coal mines and 
phuilding contractors reported increased activity. Statements tabulated from 
767 firms showed that they employed 99,632 persons; in the preceding month 
they had employed 102,546 workers. In British Columbia manufacturing and 
logging showed improvement, but highway and railway construction registered 
declines on @ larger scale. The result was a decrease of 461 in the staffs of the 
§25 firms reporting. ‘They employed 71,132 persons. 

A review of the returns by industries shows that further contractions were 
indicated in manufacturing as a whole, chiefly on account of large declines in 
iron and steel and smaller losses in leather, garment, brick, and nonferrous 
metal factories. Food, pulp and paper, electric current, and some other branches 
of manufacturing, on the other hand, afforded considerably more employment. 
Statements were received from 3,862 manufacturers, employing 426,440 persons 
as compared with 416,728 on August 1. Logging camps showed a revival of 
seasonal activity; 2,841 persons were added to the pay rolls of the 211 reporting 
firms, which employed 17,002 persons. Increases in coal mines were more than 
offset by contractions in nickel-copper mines in Ontario. An aggregate working 
force of 46,032 persons was indicated by the 212 operators making returns, as 
eompared with 46,392 on August 1. Communication on the whole, was slacker; 
additions to staffs on telegraphs were more than offset by contractions on tele- 
phones. The 166 employers making returns reported 23,252 persons or 172 
less than in the preceding month. Employment in the operation departments 
of the railways and in shipping and stevedoring declined, while no general change 
was indicated on street railways and in cartage. Statements were compiled 
from 273 employers whose staffs totalled 109,168 persons as compared with 
112,145 on August 1. Further curtailment was indicated in railway construc- 
tion, and highway contractors also employed smaller working forces. Building 
construction, however, continued to improve. A combined working force of 
85,074 persons was recorded by the 465 employers and divisional superintendants 
making returns; they had 89,213 workers in the preceding month. Moderate 
gains were indicated by the 579 retail and wholesale establishments reporting, 
whose staffs were increased from 54,632 on August 1 to 54,813 at the beginning 
of September. 


A summary of the latest statistical reports on unemployment 
abroad is given in the table following. 
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German-Austrian Agreement on Unemployment Relief ! ers 
aul 

exec 
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next 


Y AN exchange of notes between the German and Ausiriay 
Governments under date of February 18, 1924, the Germap. 
Austrian reciprocal unemployment agreement of June-Aucys: “pr 

1921, has been supplemented. Under the terms of the supplementa/ oP | 
agreement, unemployment relief will be granted by each country {, been 
unemployed nationals of the other country residing within ii, ifs 
boundaries, provided the unemployed are entitled to relief under the at 
laws of the country in which they reside. — : 

The agreement became effective on March 3, 1924, and may }p MB.) 


hodi 
abrogated quarterly on three months’ notice. ber 


hene 
583. 
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Abolition of Emergency Unemployment Relief in Switzerland ” 





‘Th 


N JUNE 2, 1924, the Swiss Federal Council (Bundesrq) 
O issued a decree repealing the decree of October 29, 1919, 
together with all subsequent amendments. The systein o| 
State relief of the unemployed instituted by the decree of October 
29, 1919, which was provisional in character, pending the passing of 
an unemployment insurance act, is therefore abo abode as from 
July 1, 1924. However, to meet the special cases of unemployed 
persons whose only prospect of employment is by a change of trade, 
and elderly workers whose earning capacity has been reduced. ile 
cantons are authorized to grant subsidies towards the cost of training 
courses for the former or maintenance allowances to the persons 
undergoing such training, and may issue grants, under certain 
conditions, to the latter class of workers. alf the cost of these 
allowances will be borne by the Confederation. 

It is stated in the report of the Federal Council on this measure 
that the improvement in the labor market has been so great that tlic 
justification for the emergency decree of October 29, 1919, his 
disappeared. It may be mentioned here that the total cost of the 
emergency unemployment relief measures in Switzerland up to 
December 31, 1923, was 491,736,000 franes,? of which 276,484,000) 
francs was contributed by the Confederation, 197,867,000 francs by 
the Cantons and communes, and 17,385,000 francs by employers. 
Of the total sum, 334,155,000 francs was spent on the “creation 0! 
opportunities for work’, and the remainder, 157,581,000 francs, 
on unemployment relief. 

Another reason adduced by the Federal Council as a justification 
for the abolition of State unemployment relief is that there is every 
reason to hope that the unemployment insurance bill introduced 1) 
September, 1923, will be adopted by the Federal Assembly and w'!! 
become law in 1925 and that as a consequence, the alleviation 0! 
unemployment will, thenceforward, be on a permanent and regular 
basis. uring the interim period it is proposed: (1) To use the 
balance of the unemployment fund to of ize relief works should 


——— 




















i From a report of the American Consulate at Berlin, dated April 30, 1924. 

2The data on which this article is based are from Der Scheizerische Arbeitsmarkt, Bern, June 1°, |“, 
pp. 209-211, and Ministry of Labor Gazette, London, July, 1924, p. 240. 

* Franc at par=19.3-cents; exchange rate varies. 
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‘here be a recrudescence of unemployment during the course of next 
autumn and winter ; (2) to defer until next autumn and winter the 
execution of relief works y tithe before April 1, 1924, the date on 
hich the issue of grants for such works ceased; (3) to put in hand 
next winter certain works for the Confederation; and (4) to continue 
the issue of the subsidies granted from year to year to unemployment 
funds. 

As regards items (1) and (2), the subsidies will be issued only in the 
form of supplements to the wages paid to the persons employed on 
the relief works. As regards item (4) there were, in 1923, 60 such 
funds, 18 of which were established by public authorities, 4 by joint 
bodies of employers and employed, and 38 by trade-unions. Their 
total membership in 1923 was 160,177; the total amount paid out in 
benefits was 2,077,613 * frances; and the Federal subsidy amounted to 
583,612 4 francs. The proposed subsidy to these funds for the year 
1924 is, as in 1923, 30 per cent of the benefits paid out. The un- 
employment imsurance bill referred to above contemplates an 
extension of this system. 








‘These figures are provisional. 
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Progress of Town Planning in Massachusctis 


HE annual report of the division of housing and town plannino 
of the Massachusetts Department of Public Welfare for ;}, 
year ending November 30, 1923,' emphasizes the growin, 

interest in city planning and zoning and gives a summary of ¢), 
work accomplished during the vear. 

Sixty-six active planning boards in Massachusetts; a State consultant o, 
housing and planning; a State division of metropolitan planning; formation of 
the metropolitan Boston planning federation; 10 cities and towns already zone. 
29 more actively at work on zoning; 14 with comprehensive plans accepted ¢; 
in preparation—-these are a few of the encouraging things to report this veg 
for Massachusetts. 


In regard to zoning, Massachusetts passed an enabling act in | 929, 
and since then the movement has developed rapidly. At present 
Massachusetts stands sixth among the States in the number of places 
zoned, New Jersey leading with 51, followed by New York with 30, 
Illinois with 23, California with 17, Ohio with 13, and Massachusetts 
with 10. At the date of the report, the 10 cities which had accepted 
a zoning plan included Brookline, Springfield, and Worcester, and 
among the 29 at work on the subject were Boston, Cambridge. Fl 
River, and a number of the satellite cities around Boston. [n most 
of these piaces city planning is combined with zoning, the idea being 
to obtain a general betterment of conditions along the lines in which 
. 1t seems most needed. Also, it is impossible to zone a city satis- 
factorily without some idea of the directions in which it is likely to 
develop, and there is a growing feeling that it is better to determine 
and direct its development rather than to leave it to chance. [n the 
older cities the planning sometimes leads to a demand for funds- 
mental changes. In Boston, for instance, far-reaching alteration 
are under consideration. 

At the recommendation of the planning board, a bill has been submitted to 
the legislature for the construction of a new thoroughfare through the down- 
town section of the city. This is the first step toward a comprehensive thorough- 
fare plan for the whole city. 

Other studies of the board include: Boston’s commercial, industria!, and 
maritime development. Transportation plans. Recreation facilities. Stree 
improvement. raffie regulation. Investigation of housing conditions, co- 
operating with the building commissioner and the rent and housing commission 

ivic center for the Brighton district. 


A brief statement is given of the financial status of the housing 
experiment at Lowell, begun in 1917. Of the appropriation o/ 
$50,000, the expenditure for land, building, and improvements wa: 
$43,255.54. In interest ahd principal, $18,869.09 has been paid 
back into the State treasury, leaving a balance due, on December |, 
1923, of $24,911.31. The original investment included 7 acres 0 
land, with ‘‘one house standing on a lot,”’ and 12 houses were buili 
before the experiment was halted. The houses are all occupied. bu! 
in only one case by the original purchaser. 


1 Massachusetts Department of Public Welfare, Division of Housing and Town Planning, Public Do-. 
No. 103: Annual report for the year ending November 30, 1923. [Boston, 1924.] 13 pp. 
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Housing Situation in Philadelphia 


sent each year in its annual report a careful and constructive 

study of some one or more aspects of the housing problem. This 
year it takes up the question of whether the housing shortage in 
Philadelphia has been reduced by the extensive building program 
of 1922 and gives data as to the actual increase in housing accommo- 
dation as compared with the normal growth of the population. 
Closely connected with this is a study of rental conditions and rates 
in typical industrial sections of the city. The report includes also a 
series Of special surveys dealing with the waste of city water, tene- 
ment housing, negro migrants? and congestion, and demolition of 
dwellings. A summary of State and local legislation concerning 
housing and a discussion of the zoning situation are also given. 

In 1922 Philadelphia shared in the general revival of building, an 
extensive housing program was undertaken, and hundreds of old 
dwellings were converted into apartments or tenements. Because of 
this conspicuous activity numbers of persons, so the association be- 
lieves, became convinced that the housing shortage had been met or 
at least so greatly reduced that it need no longer be a matter of public 
concern. As a result, there is danger of “a curtailed building pro- 
gram, a stiffening of mortgage money rates and of the supply of avail- 
able mortgage money, and an unfavorable attitude toward a corrective 
and preventive housing program among the officials in legislature and 
judiciary.’ For these reasons the association considered it desirable 
to learn the true situation. With this in view, it made in April, 1923, 
a canvas of 14 industrial areas of which it had made a study in 1921 
(see Montuty Lazor Review, October, 1922, p. 154), checking up 
every house within the districts selected. In the 14 areas combined 
there were 61,135 houses, varying widely in size, character, and desir- 
ability, the rents ranging from $11 to over $100 a month. A total 
of 412 vacancies, or a ratio of 6.74 per 1,000, was found. A study of 
these vacant houses, with reasons for their vacancy, shows the 
following results: 


VACANCIES IN 14 INDUSTRIAL SECTIONS OF PHILADELPHIA, APRIL, 1923, BY CAUSE 
OF VACANCY (61,135 DWELLINGS SURVEYED) 


[' IS the custom of the Philadelphia Housing Association to pre- 
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JP ia H Association. Annual report for 1923: Housing in Philadelphia, by Bernard J, 
Newman. Philadelphia, [1924]. 50 pp. 

A summary of the findings of the association on the housing conditions among the negro migrants is 
given on pp. 54 and 565 of this issue of the MONTHLY LAasBor REVIEW. 
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It will be noticed that while vacant houses were few, vacant house 
for rent were still fewer, and that of those available for occupancy 
only 56 could be rented for $50 or less per month. If the same ratij 
prevailed throughout the other districts of the city, “there are }y 
372 houses of this description in the entire city of about 2,000,000,” 
This was fewer than were found in 1921. In other respects the 
situation had grown worse during the interval. 

The number of houses vacant because they were structurally unsafe or insayj. 
tary was 48 per cent less than the number in 1921, while the number of house 
vacant because they were being repaired was 96 per cent greater than in tha: 
year. This is strong indication that the pressure for homes drove owners t, 
repair dwellings which they formerly considered too far gone to be restored. 

In some of the industrial areas surveyed there were absolutely jy 
vacant houses for rent—‘‘not a vacancy of any description, either fo; 
rent or for sale, habitable or uninhabitable, was found among thp 
2,451 houses covered in the Manayunk district.”’ 

This survey, which seems to show conclusively that the housing 
shortage has not been overcome, is supplemented by a careful ani 
exhaustive study of the additional housing accommodation pyrv- 
vided in 1922 and 1923, including the alteration of old dwellings into 
apartments or tenements and also the loss through demolition of 
existing dwellings to make room for public improvements. After 
taking into consideration all normal factors, the conclusion is reached 
that “the housing deficit, after deducting 1923 new construction and 
conversion, totals 2,334 houses and 12,238 persons.” This, however, 
makes no allowance for such abnormal conditions as the influx of 
negro migrants, nor does it take into account the possible increase 
through marriages, in families needing accommodations. Surveying 
the whole situation, the conclusion is reached that during the three 
years ending December 31, 1923, Philadelphia’s housing shortage has 
actually increased. 

This conclusion is sustained by a study of tenement conditions, 
which showed a deplorable amount of overcrowding. A survey of 263 
buildings used as multiple family dwellings shows that 32 per cent of 
the tenements consisted of one room only, 37.9 per cent of two rooms, 
19.8 per cent of three rooms, and 10.2 per cent of four rooms and over. 
About 70 per cent of the families were in tenements of one or two 
rooms. 

Naturally, such congestion means room overcrowding. In one house a small 
bedroom was found occupied by 5 girls, another by 5 boys, and another by 
a man and wife and 4 children, with 2 others by the parents and.6 children. 
This study showed occupancy distributed as follows: Fourteen per cent of the 
apartments averaged less than 1 person per room, 51.8 per cent averaged |e- 
tween 1 and 2 persons per room, 26.7 per cent averaged between 2 and 3 persons, 
5.1 per cent averaged between 3 dad 4, and 2 per cent averaged 4 or more 


persons perroom. In the remaining apartments the number of persons couw!d 
not be ascertained. 


This overcrowding is rendered even more dangerous by the insaui- 
condition of many of the places. Only 34 tenements were found 
which were free from violations of the housing law, and among the 
87 per cent in which one or more violations were found these were 


often of such a character as to produce most insanitary and objection- 
able conditions. 
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A study of rents shows that there had been, among the 1,055 prop- 
erties studied, an increase of 20.99 per cent over the rates charged in 
1922. 

This extraordinary increase is the greatest for any one year since 1914. The 
total inerease for these properties over 1914 was 84.96 per cent. The gross 
rentals for 1,055 houses with complete data for 1922 and 1923 were $20,551 and 
$24,866, and the average corresponding rentals were $19.48 and $23.57. In 1922 
about 28 per cent of the properties studied showed a rent increase over the 
preceding year, 1921, but in 1923 there were 64.55 per cent of the properties 
that had rents increased over 1922. In other words, not only did 1923 experience 
an extraordinarily high percentage of rental increase but these increases affected 
more than twice the number of properties shown in 1922. 

Contrary to records of preceding years, the negro tenants experienced a higher 
percentage of rent increase as well as a larger percentage of properties having 
rent inereases, than white tenants, and also heavier than they had experienced 
in preceding years. While 64.45 per eent of all properties were subjected to 
rental inereases in 1923, the rate for whites was 61.5 per cent, and for negroes 
71.86 per cent. 

A study of several groups of properties for a series of years 
shows that in 1923 there was ‘‘an increase in owner occupancy of 
10.98 per cent as compared with an increase of 6.3 per cent in the 
preceding year.”’ This is not an unmixed good because in order to 
meet the high cost of the houses many of the families have resorted to 
subletting. 

From whatever angle the question is approached, the conclusion 
is reached that the housing program of Philadelphia falls below its 
needs, and that the workers suffer through this failure. There are not 
enough houses, and for the existing houses the rent or the purchase 
price, as the case may be, is too high. Three causes are suggested 
to account for this. To begin with, 1 1923, at least, a large part of 
the program was in the hands of small builders not accustomed to 
mass production, and carrying it on m comparatively small proj- 
ects. The savings possible under large construction were therefore 
impossible, costs of every kind were large, and an, unnecessary amount 
of time was required for each unit of production. A second cause 
is the difficulty of financing building enterprises, and a third is the 
failure of the city to facilitate the development of new areas within 
city limits. ‘‘For years now there has been little, if any, program 
of extension. As a result, large areas are without main and branch 
sewers, water mains, and transit, and few street extensions have 
been made with the necessary grading and paving.” As a result, 
builders must take high-priced land, since that of lower price is 
almost unavailable, and add the extra cost to the price of their 
finished product. 


For housing extension, city improvements should always be ahead of the most 
extended dwelling construction that Philadelphia operators could project in 
any two years of forced building. It is not a theory that confronts the city, 
but a very serious problem of housing which is exacting its toll in misery, crime, 
sickness, and death from many thousands of citizens annually. The least the 
city can do to check such wastage is to provide the service facilities which yield 
such big returns financially, so that private business may build more homes and 
thus materially relieve the problem. 
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Housing Problem in Vienna 
Ast Views, to a recent report from the American consulate 


at Vienna, the director of the municipal housing office of 

that city made a report in the Arbeiter-Zeitung (Vienna) 
for April 29, 1924, on the activities of his department, of which 
summary is given, below. 

On January 1, 1923, the first-class applicants (persons urgently 
in need of living quarters) numbered 17,109. By April 1, 1924 
in spite of the fact that over 7,300 flats had been allotted since .Jap- 
uary, 1923, the number of such applicants had increased to 23.450. 
On the second, or less urgent list, there were 14,523 persons. 

The number of evicted persons and also of those who had to leay, 
apensentns that had been condemned because no longer habitable. 

so greatly increased. The number of the former was 843 and thai 
of the latter 256. Thus at the time of the report 1,099 persons were 
homeless, and it is more difficult now to house them because thi 
law on the seizure of apartments no longer operates successfully. 

In 1922 all together 9,622 apartments were requisitioned by the 
municipal authorities. This was done in accordance with the oli 
regulations, which, however, were superseded on January 1, 1°23, 
by new regulations containing later rules and permitting of a great 
deal of circumvention. In 1923 only 6,014 apartments could be 
requisitioned, or 3,608 less than in the preceding year. If to these 
requisitioned apartments there are added 1,323 apartments in ney 
buildings, it will be seen that altogether the housing office had 7.3337 
apartments at its disposal. In 1923 the office allotted 4,755 smal! 
flats, 693 medium-sized flats, 162 four-room flats, and only 57 larger 
apartments. 

Although the population of Vienna has decreased by about 250,000 
since 1914, living quarters are still far from being available in adequate 
number. This is due partly to the great increase of bomacholds 
through marriages, immigration from the Succession States, and the 
influx of people from the suburbs because of increased transportation 
costs, and to the fact that conditions and standards of living have 
improved. Statistics‘show that there were on an average 4.2) 
persons living in every apartment in 1910, 3.61 in 1920, and 3.49 in 
1923. 
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Safety in American Industry ' 






By James J. Davis, Secretary or LABor 






T IS time to get down to facts in our effort to make industry safe 
for America. For some years we have been spending large 
amounts of time, energy, and money to safeguard the lives and 

limbs of the men whose labor makes this country the greatest in- 

dustrial nation in the world. This purpose is a laudable one from 
every point of view. It is a work of true service, both to the indi- 
vidual and to humanity. It means the making of a better industry 
for America, and a better America for industry. Every life we save, 
every disability we prevent, every vocational disease we overcome 
or avoid, means something added to the sum total of human happi- 
ness. It likewise means something added to the sum total of our 
economic prosperity. I have no doubt that we have come a long 
way in the last decade or two in the matter of industrial safety, but 

I would like to be able to prove it. 

So far as I can find out, and I have spent some time studying the 
matter, for the human factor m industry is a thing which les close 
to my heart, we do not know what we are doing or where we are 
going as a nation in the way of preventing industrial disease. Our 
whole struggle for safety in industry, from a national point of view, 
is a fight in a fog. We are surrounded and bewildered by a con- 
stantly rising mist of slogans, and campaigns, and drives, and esti- 
mates. We know that m certain individual plants, and in certain 
individual industries, we are making tremendous strides toward safe 
operation. We know that our slogans and campaigns get results in 
many cases. But do you realize that no one to-day can tell within 
thousands how many American workers were killed in industry last 
year? I have seen estimates by our very best authorities which 
fixed the number of fatalities annually in industrial accident at 
12,500, 25,000 and 35,000—a range of more than 20,000. The 
experts of the Bureau of Labor Statistics have estimated these 
fatalities at about 21,000. Wesay that such information as we have 
indicates that there’are 2,453,418 industrial accidents annually, with 
a resulting wage loss of $1,022,264,866. Truly these figures are 
y gs . They indicate a terrible wastage of human life and human 
effort. They call fer our best efforts to end the conditions which 
make that waste possible. But in the end they are estimates, based 
on “limited statistical data,” “‘relative hazards,” and other more or 
less abstruse calculations of the expert. I want facts. 

I believe the American people are entitled to know exactly what 
price we pay in human life and limb for our industrial prosperity. 

I believe the American people are entitled to know where, when, 
and how men and women are killed and maimed in industry. 


































! Speech delivered before the National Safety Congress, Louisville, Ky., Sept. 29, 1924. 
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I believe that all of us who are working, as you are working, to ; 
down this human cost sheet of American industry, are entitled {o 
have the facts upon which to base our efforts. I believe we ought {o 
know where, when, and how accidents occur if we are to make ay 
intelligent, effective fight to prevent them. I believe we must know 
the conditions which cause vocational diseases before we can find {})e 
means to avoid them. Our fundamental need in the fight for safet, 
in industry is facts. Without them we are working in the dar! 
We are, nationally, like a physician who would undertake to treat 4 
patient without first making a diagnosis of his ailment. You can 
not make a true diagnosis without facts. 

I propose to make an effort to get the facts, and all of the facis as 
to industrial accidents in the United States. I want—and I know | 
will have—the support of your organization and of every other 
organization which is interested in saving human life and limb in 
industry. JI am not one of those who believe that the Federal Goy- 
ernment ought to busy itself about the affairs of every individual 
American. I am not one of those who seek to have the Federal! 
Government poking its nose into everybody’s business. [ am olc- 
fashioned enough to hold that the function of government is to govern, 
not to conduct the private business of its citizens. 

This, however, is a national problem. That is clearly recognized 
when we note the wide range of industry and territory represented in 
this National Safety Congress under the auspices of the Nationa! 
Safety Council. The Federal Government is the only agency which 
can properly and efficiently assemble the facts which are fundament:! 
in meeting this problem of industrial safety nationally. Our difli- 
culties to-day lie in the wide diversity of statistics as to industrial 
accidents as those statistics are collected and collated by the indi- 
vidual States. State laws as to workmen’s compensation under which 
most of the data as to industrial accidents are collected, differ widely. 
Industries covered in one State may not be covered in another. 
What is a reportable industrial accident in one State, may not be sv 
classified in another State. Six States and the District of Columbi: 
have no machinery for reporting industrial accidents. The result is 
that when we come to look at this matter rationally, we have only a 
hodge-podge of information, most of it utterly useless for the com- 
pilation of data covering the nation. I propose to put some order 
into this chaos. 

I propose to ask the Federal Congress for the authority, the men, 
and the money to enable us to undertake real industrial safety re- 
search work in the Department of Labor, through either the presen! 
Bureau of Labor Statistics or some other agency. I am having legis- 
lation drafted which will accomplish this end, and which I propose 
to submit to the proper committees of the House and Senate when tlic 
Congress convenes this winter. Under this legislation I propose to 
seek the following: 

Provision for the collection of all data as to industrial accident: 
and their prevention, and to industrial diseases and their prevention. 
by the Federal Department of Labor in cooperation with the var'- 
ous State agencies engaged in this work. By this means we woul: 
seek the cooperation of all State agencies in making all of our dat: 
uniform and comparable. 
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Provision for the publication and dissemination of this information 
throughout American industry by the Department of Labor. 

Provision for the maintenance by the Department of Labor at 
Washington of an industrial safety exhibit, where we could gather 
‘ovether for the benefit of American industry as a whole, models, de- 
vices, plans, and methods for safeguarding the worker in American 
industry. I would provide for making this exhibit a thorough and 
complete exposition of every machine or method proved by ex peri- 
ence to be a contribution to the advancement of safety in industry. 
| would make it possible for any manager to find there in Washing- 
ton the latest word in effective and practical means to make his plant 
safe for his employees. I would not confine this to mechanical safe- 
guards alone. I would have it embrace every feature of industrial 
safety engineering and safety organization. 

Under such a law, and with such machinery, we would gain much 
for industrial safety. We would provide for all America the real 
facts upon which to base accident prevention and vocational disease 
prevention. We would be able to pave the way for uniform State 
laws not alone as to industrial accident statistics, but as to accident 
prevention and the installation of industrial safety devices. At 
present, safeguards required by law in one State may not be required 
across the State line just a few miles away. A workman, accustomed 
to work at a machine properly safeguarded, by changing his place of 
employment, may find himself at an unguarded machine, exposed 
to loss of fe or hmb. Uniform State laws would end this danger. 

In putting forward this program of Federal aid in industrial 
accident prevention, 1 ask your cooperation and support. I hope 
that when this legislation is placed before the Congress you will be 
behind it. The need for it should be apparent to all. 

Your work for industrial safety has my earnest and whole-hearted 
support. After all, the vital factor in industry is the human factor. 
There is no excuse for wasting it, or neglecting it. I look forward to 
the day when American industry will be conducted without loss of 
life or limb, beyond the normal hazards of everyday existence. I 
look forward to the day when the worker will be as safe at his work 
as he is in his home, when our prosperity will come to us without the 
payment of a vast price in flesh and blood. 


-—_—-—1 oe ee 
Accident Experience of the Iron and Steel Indusiry 
By Lucian W. Cuaney, or THE Bureav or Lasor Sratistics 


HI present article continues and brings up to the year 1923 the 
T accident statistics for the iron and steel industry published in 

Bulletin No. 339 of this Bureau and in The Montuty LaBor 
Review for October, 1923 (pp. 131-140). 

The following summary table is based on the results attained by 
approximately 50 per cent of the industry. The plants included in 
us summary were deliberately chosen because they were those which 
had been longest and most successfully engaged in accident-prevention 
effort. Whilethe average experience of an industryisafair standard to 
which all concerns may properly be urged to attain, it is desirable from 
ume to time to consider the most striking examples of successful effort. 
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ACCIDENT FREQUENCY RATES (PER 1,000,000 HOURS OF EXPOSURE) IN A SECTIoy 
OF THE IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY, 1913 TO 1923, BY CAUSE GROUPS 

i j ——> 

Cause group 1913 | 1914 | 1915 | 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 199 
Machinery ___._--_.._-- 7.31 5801 49] 54! 451 40] 33! 34! Ls] o9l .. 
Vehicles.....-.--.- 23/ 19) L6O} 27} L7} Lat Le Bivrcme: 4) “2 
Hot substances _______- 5.4 3. 6 3.7 4.5 3. 6 3.0 2.8 2.5 ‘> Lil 19 
Fall of person__-_.____-- 45) 41) 38/ 37] 32) 28] 28/ 25) 17] 45] rf 
Falling objects_________- eo RGSS re SRY ge * ey ee ¥ Cena 9) ee? Se 
Handling......-.-_-___- 2.7{ 194] 2.6) 2.5] 7] 128} 1.7/ 104] 65! ss] ¢} 
Miscellaneous... ___.-- 129} 8&8] 65) 7.0) 54} 46) 41) Ba! 23! Lol 7? 
etal 5/28. 2421 60.3 | 43.5) 41.5 44.4 | 34.5/ 2.8} 23) 220! 133) 130! wo, 














This table shows very clearly what can be accomplished by per. 
sistent and intelligent effort, and by comparison with the table i 
the end of this article it shows that the a aetty has still some way 
to go in order to reach the highest standard in accident prevention, 

t will be observed that the frequency of accident in these selected 
plants for the year 1923 is 12.8 cases per 1,000,000 hours’ exposwre 
while the rate for the industry as a whole is 33.2. This means thy; 
y rate for the less successful half of the industry is in the vicinity 
of 50. 

A very striking feature of the first section of the table below, coy- 
ering the industry as a whole, is the extraordinary uniformity of the 
years 1922 and 1923. While nearly 100,000 more workers were 
employed in 1923, the frequency rates of the two years are almost 
identical and the severity rates exactly identical. It is evident from 
this that the impression given by the increased number of accidents 
in 1923 was not entirely warranted. In a number of cases where it 
has been possible to compute rates, it has been evident that the 
hazard was somewhat greater in 1923 than in 1922, but in no case 
has this excess been extreme. The situation disclosed in the iron 
and steel industry suggests very strongly the need, as a basis of 
judgment, of reliable accident rates rather than percentages of in- 
crease or decrease which may be wholly misleading. 

A few pomts shown in the various departments are worthy o! 
emphasis. 

irst, in open hearths (section 3 of the table) the severity rates have 
been going up for three years and the rate of 1923 (5.2) is higher than 
any since 1919 (6.8). This would certainly suggest that managers of 
such plants need to give the physical condition of their mills searching 
attention. 

Accident occurrence in foundries (section 4 of table) continues to be 
somewhat erratic, with no definite downward trend. 

Tube mills (section 11) maintain an extraordinarily low rate |otl 
in frequency (18.2) and in severity (1.5) of accidents., 

Wire drawing (section 15) is unusual in that the severity rate (1.2) 
for permanent injury is higher than that for fatality (0.3). This 
appears to be due to cases where the workman becomes entangled 

e wire going to the block and suffers some serious mutilation. — 

Yards (section 19) maintain a rather bad preeminence in severity 
rates (5.2) and while much better than was the case some years 20 
do not show the degree of improvement which might be desired. 
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Erection of structural steel (section 23) still overtops other occu- 
pations in both frequency (89.2) and } in severity (9.4). While this 
severity rate is higher than any other it is still a notable decline from 
that of 1922 (21. i). The exposure in the years covered by the table 
is much smaller than could a“ desired, but the rates are sufficiently 
uniform to indicate that they fairly picture the hazards incident to 
the occupations. 

Section 26 of the table isolates the characteristic ope! ration in sheet 
rolling—namely, the hot rolling. It is not possible to judge from a 
few years whether this — is more or lane hazardous than that 
of the sheet mills as a whole (section 10). 

The unclassified group (section 27) it must be understood, contains 
a very miscellaneous assortment of plants which could not for one 
reason or another be allocated to the several departments. 
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Accident frequency rates Accident severity rates 
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bility bility ity bility lity bility 
a ae EP hoes SSP id a 
1910 to 1914_/1, 310, 911 1, 524 15, 080 (226, 305 |232, 954 0.4) 1.3 | 57.5] 59.2 | 2.3; 11 0.7 41 
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} ) | | | 
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1910 to 1914_| 126, 582 324 | 366 | 22, 578 | 23, 268 | 0.9} 1.0) 60.4)623 || 52 1.0) 08] 7.0 
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} } | } | | ! 
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ACCIDENT FREQUENCY AND SEVERITY RATES IN IRON AND STEEL IN} 
FOR SPECIFIED PERIODS—Continued 


4. Foundries 
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Y \CCIDENT FREQUENCY AND SEVERITY RATES IN IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY 
FOR SPECIFIED PERIODS—Continued 
10. Sheet mills 
a | | Accident frequency rates | Accident severity rates 
le Number of cases || (per 1,000,000 hours’ per 1,000 hours’ ex- 
! | exposure) | posure) 
Equiva- a A . " 
— H | ss | | 
Period full- | | Per- .m- ! | Fer! rem. | Per-| mom. 
year } a = i ma- — | ont An a 
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Pow ET 3 —- — —— a = 
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“ i | | } 
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Thirteenth Congress of National Safety Council 


OR the first time since its organization the National Safety Counej 
held its annual congress south of the Ohio River, the thirteent) 
congress being convened in the city of Louisville, September 2» 

to October 3, 1924. 

One who has attended many of these meetings is impressed by {|\ 
sustained interest of the men who have been in the movement fro; 
the first and by the expansion of the movement as evidenced by {}y 
number attending for the first time. It is evident that American 
industry is coming steadily to recognize that the care and protectioy 
of its human agents is as necessary a part of good business as the turp- 
ing out of products. In the opening session of the congress Lewis \. 
DeBlois, in his address as president of the National Safety Council, 
showed that there has been a fairly steady decline in accidental 
fatalities, in which the activities of the council have undoubtedly 
been a factor. The rate of progress is in many cases very slow. 
however, and this slow progress is due to failure to develop in the 
working force the mental attitude which will insure considering al] 
situations in the worker’s experience from the safety angle. 

At the same session Richard F. Grant, president of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, delivered an address on “ Coopera- 
tion in safety among trade and other associations” in which he said: 

It is a matter of great public concern and interest that the question of safety 
has now assumed national proportions and is enlisting the unselfish work and 
devotion of men from all walks of life in an effort to find the best possible solution 
of the hazards of our complicated present-day life. The National Safety Council 
has done signal national service in keeping this vital question before the pubic. 
It is to be congratulated that its work in traffic safety now enlists the attention 
of Federal authorities and that there has been brought into a national conference 
the leading men of the country, both official and nonofficial, in the solution of 
these complex problems. 

The afternoon of Monday, September 29, was devoted to a genera! 
session, at which the principal address was delivered by James J. 
Davis, United States Secretary of Labor, on “Safety in American 
industry.’”’ Secretary Davis announced his intention of develop- 
ing the statistical service of his department to meet the needs 
of all industry. His address is printed in full on pages 193 to 195 
of this issue of the Montuty Lasor Review. 

In an address on ‘‘ Mental causes of accidents,’’ Dr. Arnold |. 
Jacoby, director Psychopathic Clinic, Detroit, Mich., declared that: 

There is no field of greater fertility for profitable scientific research than tat 


of the mental factors entering into accidents. The expenditure upon the inve:ti- 
gations of the minds of machine operators of but a small fraction of the amount of 


money that has been expended in the manufacture of safety signs alone would !e 


productive of valuable results. As a result of such investigations, not 01))\ 
will there develop better methods of examination to separate mental hazar: 
but also better methods of education through the media of signs and instruction. 
“The public safety problem,” was discussed by C. F. Kettering, 
vice president and chief engineer General Motors Research Corp., 
Dayton, Ohio. 
other general session, devoted to education and public safety, 
was held on Tuesday afternoon, George H. Pride, of the Autocar Cv., 
Ardmore, Pa., speaking on ‘ The automobile age’’; Ernest N. Smit! 
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general manager American Automobile Association, Washington, 
)). C., on “ Motorists and pedestrians’’; and Judge Shepard Bryan, 
Atlanta, Ga., on “ Who is responsible for public accidents. ”’ 

The success of the National Safety Council has been so great and its 
activities have become so varied that only a few of the sectional 
meetings Of the congress can be here covered and therefore attention 
will be directed to those in which there was discussion of matters 
relating to pending safety codes and the progress of statistical 
methoc . 

Rubber sectoon.—This section, acting for the National Safety 
Council as sponsor, is gathering data for the preparation of a safety 
code for rubber-mill machinery. This effort is not in a stage for 
satisfactory discussion, however, and the section devoted itself to the 
discussion of such topics as benzol poisoning, lead poisoning, dust 
explosions, etc. The section has for some time been assembling and 
publishing its statistics on a standard basis. 

Woodworking section.—The safety code in which this section is 
interested has been completed and submitted for the approval of the 
American Engineering Standards Committee. The section devoted 
one meeting to a discussion of woodworking guards placed on exhibi- 
tion by manufacturers and members, which brought out several new 
devices and modifications of old ones of much interest. At other 
meetings fire prevention and the hazards of logging, lumbering, and 
sawmills were considered. 

American Society of Safety Engineers.—For some years there has 
been a friendly rivalry between this organization and the engineering 
section of the council. Throughout this imterval there has been 
discussion regarding the possibilities of consolidation, it being the 
opinion of many that more effective work could be done by a single 
body. One effort at consolidation failed but those interested con- 
tinued their negotiations with the result that an agreement has this 
year been reached which is satisfactory to all concerned. A membet 
of the National Safety Council staff will act as secretary. The 
principal local chapter will be located in New York City, with an 
assistant secretary, and local chapters will be organized at other 
points. | 

Packers and tanners.—The most animated discussion in the meet- 
ings of this section arose in connection with the paper on “Safety in 
motor-truck operation,” by Z. C. Elkin, of the Chicago Motor Club, 
Chieago, ill. Among other addresses was one on “ Value of uniform 
accident statistics,’ by Lucian W. Chaney, of the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Cement section.—This section follows the standard method in 
assembling and publishing its statistics. The papers on “ Intangible 
assets of the cement manufacturer,” by W. G. H. Cam, power and 
safety engineer, Canada Cement Co. (Litd.). Montreal, Canada, and 
“ The human element in safety work,”’ by John H. Mallon, Louisville 
Cement Co., Louisville, Ky., were actively discussed. In connec- 
tion with the second paper a number of new and ingenious methods 
of approach to the ovkat were suggested. 

A B C session.—This session has now been a part of the program 
for several years. The number present and the earnest discussion 
which always arises show the importance of fundamentals, and that 
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the movement is still drawing io itself a large contingent of new 1), 
who need the elementary presentation for which opportunity j, 
given at this session. 

Safety exhihit.—The most notable feature of this exhibit was {\\, 
number of automatic signaling systems for streets and highways 0) 
view. Within the year a number of these have been developed. 
The proposed national code on color of traflic signals has, howeye). 
not reached a stage to influence the development of these signalins 
devices. 

Election of officers.—The following officers were elected for {iy 
coming year: 

President.—Carl B. Auel, Westinghouse Electric Co., East Pittsburgh, P, 

Vice President in charge of public safety.—David VanSchaack, Aetna |, 
Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn. 

Vice President in charge of general activities—Lewis A. DeBlois, E. | 
Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 

Vice President in charge of public relations.—Lew R. Palmer, Equitah'e Lif 
Insurance Society, New York City. 

Vice President in charge of local safety council.—George T. Fonda, | 
Tolsted (Inc.), New York City. 

Vice President in charge of industrial safety Henry A. Reninger, Lehig! 
Portland Cement Co., Allentown, Pa. 

Vice President and Treasurer.—Charles B. Scott, Bureau of Safety, Chicago, [1 
Secretary and Managing Director.—William H. Cameron, Chicago, Ill. 

























Coal-Mine Fatalities in the United States in 1923 
2 ie report of the United States Bureau of Mines on fatal acci- 









dents in coal mines in the United States during the calendar 
year 1923 (Bulletin 241) shows a reduction of 8 per cent in the 
- fatality rate from that of the preceding year. Accidents in and 
around the coal mines in 1923 resulted in the death of 2,452 men 
a fatality rate of 3.82 per million tons mined as compared witli a 
rate of 4.15 for 1922. This was equivalent to a saving of 210 lives— 
that is, if the fatality rate of 1922 had continued throughout 1:23 
the number of lives lost would have exceeded the actual number o! 
fatalities by 210. 

Not only was there a reduction in the fatality rate for all causes 
but there was also a reduction for each of the main causes of coal. 
mine fatalities. The rate for falls of roof and coal, which are usu:l!\ 

) the cause of nearly half of all deaths in coal mines, was 1.81 per 
million tons as compared with 1.90 in 1922. Haulage accidenis 
underground, which are usually the cause of about 17 per cent of the 
fatalities, had a rate of 0.64 per million tons as against 0.71 for (lie 
preceding year. The rates = gas and dust explosions were 0.55 
and 0.65; for deaths due to electricity, 0.12 and 0.16; and for deat! 
from powder and other explosives, 0.18 and 0.19, in 1923 and 1922, 
respectively. 

re were 2,249 fatal underground accidents during 1923, while 
46 occurred in shafts, and 157 on the surface. The total number o' 
deaths at bituminous mines was 1,943 and at anthracite mines 50). 
The fatality rate for bituminous mines was 3.56 per million tons i! 
1923 as compared with 3.98 for 1922, and for anthracite mines 5.3? 
in 1923 and 5.49 in 1922. There were 11 eoal-mine disasters 1) 
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which 5 or more men were killed in 1928, the total number of lives 
lost in these major catastrophes being 301, and 14 similar disasters 
in 1922 with 280 lives lost. 

Preliminary estimates place the total number of men employed at 
the mines in 1923 at 846,990 and the amount of coal mined at 
641,476,000 tons. The production in 1923 was approximately 
164,525,000 tons more than in 1922, the output in 1922 hening been 
oreatly curtailed by the miners’ strike of five months’ duration, 
while there were only about 2,200 more men employed in 1923 than 
in 1922. 

The following table shows the number of workers, average days 
active, number of men killed, fatality rate per 1,000 300-day workers, 
and production in coal mines for the years 1907 to 1923: 

COAL-MINE FATALITIES AND PRODUCTION, 1907 TO 1923 


| Average 
Men employed | Men killed production 
A wee. | Produc- per man 
—. “age ‘ | Rate Production y= ~~ te eeaee et 
Equiv- | days oe (short tons) (short Tons | Tons 
Actual | alent in | active cee , E r, 
, | tons) per per 


number | 300-day r P ; - 
workers | 300-day} year | day 





workers) 


674, 613 519, 452 2: 3. 4 6. 24 477, 892, 536 147, 407 708 
678, 873 441, 267 5 | 2,44! . 409, 309, 857 167, 407 603 
( Se CE na 6 ave oni « ; ‘ 460, 807, 263 174, 416 691 j_- 
1910 ‘ 725,030 | 531, 689 ‘ 501, 596, 378 177, 808 692 
1911 ; 728, 348 534, 122 496, 371, 126 186, 887 
1912 722,662 | 541, 907 534, 466,580 | 220, 945 
1913 747, 644 | 593,131 570, 048,125 | 204, 685 
1914 763, 185 526, 508 513, 525, 477 200, 261 
1915-_. 734, 008 511, 598 531, 619, 487 23A, 297 
1916 720, 971 565, 766 590, 098,175 | 265, 094 
1917 757,317 | 634, 666 651, 402, 374 | 241, 618 
1918 ; 654, 973 f 678, 211, 904 262, 873 
1919 776, 569 542, 217 2, 317 553, 952, 259 239, 082 
1920 601, 283 y 2, 271 658, 264,932 | 289, 857 
1921 5 474, 529 1, 987 506, 395, 401 254, 854 
1922 b 405, 056 1,979 476, 951, 121 241, 006 
1923 ! 3, - 2, 452 3 641, 476, 600 261, 613 


| Figures are only for States under inspection service. Figures omitted for 1969 (census year) because 
not comparable. 
? Number of employees based on estimates of State mine inspectors. 
Estimated. 
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The following table shows, by causes, the fatalities at coal mines 
and the rate per million tons during the calendar years 1922 and 
1923: 


FATAL ACCIDENTS AND RATE PER MILLION TONS AT COAL MINES FORTHE YEAR 
ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1922 AND 1923, BY CAUSES 


| Number | Rate per Number Rate per 
| killed | million tons killed | million tons 




















1923 | 1922 | 1923 1922 1923 | 1922 | 1923 








Underground: ; 41 46 
Falls of roof or face__- 5 1,158 | L == | == 
Mine ears and loco- 

413; . ‘ Epes 54 59 

Machinery 23 26 

372 : Miscellaneous 61 72 

114 . " —__—_—_—_—_—— 

75 $ : Total 138 157 

SS 


“Ww7{ Grand total.......|1, 979 2, 452 | 4. 15 











2, 249 | pen 3. 51 
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The report also gives detailed information in regard to the distyi- 
bution of accidents by States from each specified cause, the amy; 
of coal produced and the percentage of coal mined by various methods 
by States and years. 
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Safety Codes Recommended by American Engineering Counc 





N the Montuiy Lazsor Review for July, 1924 (p. 191), was given 
a list of codes recommended by the American Engineering (o1)1¢)| 
in a resolution adopted January 11,1924. At the time that noticy 

was printed, the text of the whole resolution was not yet available. 
The following codes? were recommended by the couneil, in addition 
to those listed in the July issue: 

National safety code for the protection of the heads and eyes of industria} 

workers. [Published by the United States Bureau of Standards.} 

Safety code for power presses and foot and hand presses. [Published |) «hy 

National Safety Council.] 
Safety code for mechanical power transmission apparatus. [Published |) 


American Society of Mechanical Engineers; U. 8. Bureau of Labor Stat 
Bul. No. 364. 









—_—_—__—__—~=g- 





Safety Code for Mechanical Power-Transmission Apparatus 













HE United States Bureau of Labor Statistics has just issued, as 
Bulletin No. 364, the safety code for misiohafiical power-trans- 
mission apparatus approved as the tentative American si:nd- 

ard July, 1923, ei the American Engineering Standards Committee. 

This code applies to all moving parts of equipment used in the :e- 

chanical transmission of power, including prime movers, intermediate 

equipment, and driven machines, excluding point of operation, and 
is intended to serve as a guide to State ty municipal authorities 
and may be adopted by them in whole or in part. 









Safety Codes Adopted in Ohio 






E following safety codes adopted by the Industrial Commission 
of Ohio became effective January |, 1924: 






General safety standards for workshops and factories. 

Specific requirements covering polishing and grinding machines. 

Specifie requirements covering the operation of metal working machine 

| Specific requirements covering the operation of woodworking machine! 

Specific requirements for building and construction work. 

Specific requirements for conducting fire drills in factories and lofts. 

Specific requirements for potteries. 

. Specific requirements for steel mills. 

Specific requirements governing blowers and exhausters. 

Specific requirements in foundries and core rooms and regulations fr 
the employment of women in core rooms. 

Specific requirements relating to passenger and freight elevators. 




















1 From copy of resolution furnished by Dr. M. G. Lloyd, chief of the safety engineering section, (1 ted 
States Bureau of Standards. 
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Eye Hazards in Industrial Occupations’ 


the Prevention of Blindness brings attention to the appalling 

amount of suffering and economic waste resulting from pre- 
ventable eye injuries. The mtroduction to the report states that 
“the seience of Metall rehabilitation has developed artificial hands, 
arms, and legs that can do almost anything the tented member can 
do. But no one has yet produced an artificial eye that can see.”’ 
This fact alone, therefore, makes the eye hazard the most serious of 
all nonfatal industrial hazards. In the preparation of the report the 
committee realized that if it were to be more than a mere narrative 
of facts, figures, ideas, and experiences it must be based on a very 
definite and unchanging point.of view. The viewpoint governing 
the compilation of material therefore is summarized as follows: 


\ STUDY recently completed by the National Committee for 


First, the elimination of eye hazards in industry is not only a moral obligation, 
but a good business proposition; 

Second, goggles at best are a handicap; the first effort, therefore, should be 
directed toward elimination of the hazard itself by revising the process of manu- 
facture, by redesigning the machine or tool, or by guarding the machine or tool 
at the point of operation. ; 

Third, few people have normal] vision. Greater attention should therefore be 
given to examination of the eyes of employees, to consideration of the condition 
of the eyes with relation to the visual requirements of the job, and finally to 
the correction of defective vision and the treatment of eye diseases and eye 
infections among employees. 

Industrial eye hazards include those due to accidents, infection, 
and eye diseases, and eyestram. ‘The accident hazards are from 
flying chips of metal, mineral, or wood; splashing liquids, i. e., molten 
metal, acids, or other injurious chemicals; and an almost endless 
variety of explosions. Hazards of infection and of eye diseases come 
about through neglect of eye injuries, through incompetent first-aid 
treatment, through contact a persons suffering with contagious 
eye diseases, and through exposure to excessive radiated heat. Eye- 
strain results from improper or insufficient lighting, from wrong voca- 
tional placement, ied from ignorance of or disregard for defective 
Vision. 

Although the development of the safety movement in the past 
decade has done much to improve conditions, all that bas been 
accomplished thus far is said to be only a beginning. ‘There are still 
numberless plants, where there are serious eye hazards present, in 
which no goggles are available even where workmen on their own 
initiative might apply for them. In many other plants workmen 
wear goggles on their caps or in their pockets unless the “boss’’ 1s 
watching them, and there are still many plants in which there are 
shop mechanics who are expert in removing particles from the eyes 
of fellow workmen with such objects as toothpicks, matches, nail 
files, handkerchiefs, or even the tongue. There are two reasons 
which account for such conditions in a period in which a generally 
high degree of industrial efficiency has been reached. First, as a 
rule it is only in the larger plants which are able to afford a safety 
engineer and which keep accurate records of the accident experience 





‘National Committee for the Prevention of Blindness (Inc.), Eye hazards in industrial occupations, 
by Louis Resnick and Lewis H. Carris. New York, 130 E. 22d St., 1924. xix, 247 pp. 
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that it is realized that eye accidents are the most serious and costly 
of the nonfatal accidents, and, second, the failure to stress sufficient|y 
the possibility of injury to the eye results from the fact that the ey, 
accident hazard is only one of the many serious hazards with whic) 
safety os gaan trade associations, and industrial commissiyns 
must deal, special attention being given to this class of accident 
usually only in plants where there has been a high frequency of 
costly eye accidents. 

It is estimated that of the 100,000 blind persons in the United 
States approximately 15,000 have been made blind through industry, 
and that in addition to the totally blind there is a much larger num- 
ber of men, women, and children who are handicapped through life 
by an impairment of their vision resulting from imdustrial injury. 
The number both of the totally blind and of those whose vision has 
been seriously impaired as a result of the hazards of their industrial 
environment grows larger each year. The National Safety Council 
has estimated that there are about 200,000 industrial eye accidents 
occurring annually in the United States, or an injury to an eve every 
three minutes, day and night, on every day of the year. Fortunately 
the great majority of these accidents do not cause permanent injury, 
but it is estimated that several thousand eyes are made blind in the 
United States each year through industrial accidents. 

The solution of the problem of reducing or eliminating eye acci- 
dents is held to be in legislation, education, and organized accident- 
prevention activities in industry. A first essential for a satisfactory 
reduction in this class of accidents is the enactment of laws requiring 
the reporting of accidents and the provision of safeguards. In spite 
of the sincere attempts of many employers to promote safety activi- 
ties, the enactment of workmen's compensation laws has provide 
the greatest stimulus for industrial safety activities. Owing to thie 
a ae of competition and the nearly universal temptation among 

oth employers and employees to take a chance, it can be assumed 
that in theite Statés in which there is no law requiring the safeguard- 
ing of workers from accident and health hazards, where there is no 
law requiring employers to compensate workmen for injuries received 
in the course of their occupation, or where there is no law requiring 
even the reporting of accidents, little effort will be made to prevent 
accidents. For that reason he aoe legislation is a prerequisite of 

the prevention of eye as well as other types of accidents. 
| islation, even of the most satisfactory kind, must be supple- 
mented by education of workmen, foremen, superintendents, plan' 
managers, and owners, since many accidents can not be guarded 
against by any mechanical means. An analysis of more than a quar- 
ter of a million accidents in the plants of the United States Stec! 
Corporation showed that hand labor was responsible for 44.04 per 
cent of these accidents. The use of mechanical safety devices or 
appliances could not possibly have prevented the majority of these 
accidents, which were due to carelessness and the failure of workmen 
to follow simple safety precautions. The only remedy for this con- 
dition is thorough education of the individual workman in safe prac- 
tices. 
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In addition to adequate safety legislation and safety education 
there is still the need for well-organized accident-prevention activities 
within the individual plant, mine, railroad, or other work place. 
Such activities include the provision of mechanical guards and safety 
devices, frequent inspection of plant conditions and operating meth- 
ods, and the use of illustrated posters, warning signs, and other forms 
of safety literature. 

The dollar cost of industrial eye hazards depends upon the actual 
cost of compensation; the indirect cost resulting from the spoilage of 
raw materials and finished products, the latter often including exten- 
sive labor costs; and the slowing up not only of the work of the indi- 
vidual but of the whole industrial machine as a result of defective 
vision, poor lighting, eye accidents, and other accidents caused wholly 
or aaerviy A by poor vision. At the present time it is impossible to 
compute the cost of these accidents, owimg to the lack of uniformity 
in the method of compiling statistics even for the compensation costs 
alone. In Pennsylvania, during the eight years in which the work- 
men’s compensation act has been in force, more than 40 per cent of 
all the compensation awarded for permanent injuries has been paid 
for the loss of eyes. 

In an effort to form some idea of the actual situation in the average 
plant where little serious attention is given to accident prevention, 
the committee sent a questionnaire to a large number of representa- 
tive plants in which good safety work is being done. The plants were 
asked to report for the year 1922 on the average number of employ- 
ees, the average number of goggles in use, the number of goggles 
damaged while in use, and the number of eye injuries. In 72 plants, 
employing approximately 168,000 men, the eyes of 15,989 workers, 
or almost 10 per cent of the total number of workers, were injured 
during the year. It was shown that the use of goggles saved 1,522 
workers from certain serious if not permanent eye injuries, as there 
were that number of goggles damaged by splashing molten metal, 
flying fragments of metal, or chemicals. Many others were doubt- 
less saved, as the goggles of each workman using them stop many 
flying objects which do not damage the goggles but which would 
seriously injure the delicate structure of the eye. The total number 
of pairs of goggles in use in these plants was only 18,205, an entirely 
inadequate number among 168,000 employees. Only 26 of these 
plants reported that the eyes of all new employees are examined, 
while 43 reported that no examination of the eyes of workmen is 
made. From the replies received it was evident that eye hazards 
are most serious in metal-working plants, as in a group of 20 metal- 
working plants, with a total of 30,989 employees, there were 6,769 
eye injuries reported, or an average of one eye accident for every five 
employees. 

@ percentage of subnormal vision in industry is shown by the 
results of eye examinations in different plants: Of 6,142 men employed 
by a shipbuilding company, 3,111, or 51 per cent, had defective 
vision. Fifty-two per cent of 1,000 applicants for employment by 
a firm manufacturing silk were found to have visual defects, and 50 
per cent of the new employees of a company manufacturing optical 
goods were found on examination to have some eye defect. A con- 
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dition probably indicative of conditions existing in thousands of 01), 
plants which have not given any attention to the eyesight of thei; 
workers was found in a ecar-building piant of the Middle W.,; 
which began for the first. time in 1922 to examine the eyes of emp|,y- 
ees. It was found that there were 125 men on the pay roll of ¢/\. 
company each of whom had a glass eye. In most cases the condit iv) 
was not recognized by the employment department when the mney 
were hired. During ihe first half of 1923 about 55 per cent of the 
4,700 men in this plant were given goggles with corrective or in«i- 
vidually prescribed lenses. In these four plants, therefore, in differ 
ent sections of the country and representing widely divergent inc vs 
tries, approximately one worker out of every two could not see ciea|\ 
what he was doing, where he was going, or what was passing befvy» 
him. Not only is fatigue due to faulty vision the cause of accidents. 
but there are also many accidents which are the direct result of poor 
eyesight, and while there are no statistics showing the relations|iip 
between defective vision and accident frequency, there can be no 
doubt, the report states, that poor vision is often the cause of acc. 
dents which are attributed to carelessness. 
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Effects of Dust Inhalation upon Metal Grinders ' 


N EXHAUSTIVE study has been made by the British Factory 
Department of the effects of dust inhalation upon workers en- 
gaged in grinding metals and cleaning castings. In the course 

of the study visits were made to factories representative of all the 
different processes and 1,153 males employed in these processes were 
given physical examinations. 

In every case selection of workers for examination was carefull; 
avoided and as far as possible all the workers in a particular group 
were examined. ‘Since the object of this examination was to deter- 

| mine the effect of the industry on the health of the workers, the grest- 
) est emphasis was put upon the examination of the lungs and upper 
respiratory passages. 
he workers examined were grouped according to the particular 
dust hazard to which they were exposed. In the first group were (55 
sandstone grinders who were mainly exposed to silica dust; in tie 
second group, 314 grinders on manufactured wheels exposed to emery 
and similar dusts; and in the third group, 201 dressers of castings ex- 
osed to dust from molding sand, etc. These groups were furtlic’ 
eerie into hand and machine grinders and those doing wet and dry 
nding. ; 
* The ollowing table shows the percentage of the workers engaged in 
the different processes who showed evidence of different forms of 1- 
spiratory diseases: 
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1Great Britain. Factory De ment. Report on the grinding of metals and cleaning of castings, w''! 
Special reference to the effeets of d-1st {..4.'°*'on “pon the workers. London, 1923. 
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PER CENT OF WORKERS SHOWING EVIDENCE OF RESPIRATORY DISEASES AMONG 
1,153 METAL GRINDERS IN GREAT BRITAIN, GROUPED ACCORDING TO MOST 
IMPORTANT DUST HAZARDS TO WHICH EXPOSED 





Per cent showing evidence of-—- 


Pul- 


Occupation | | Tuberculosis | Bron- 
a mon- 


i178 ~~ - chial | 3ron- | out 
brosis | Suspi-| Defi- |  ca- | chitis on 
ployed! | cious | nite tarrh tarrh 





Sandstone grinders: | | 
Wet grinders, hand ---| 495 | 36,87 | 21.49 | 73.97 1 .07 | 14.94 | 10. 90 8. : 
Wet grinders, machine. 40 | 35. 25 | 5.18 | 37.50] 2.5 2 50 | 19°90 | 
Dry grinders - -. 103 | 42.12 | 18. 38. & 8 .97 | 14.57 

tanufactured-wheel grinders: | 
Dry wheel hand grinders --------- 35. 16 | 12.86 | 21. 1: 2 23 
Cutlers and spring-knife hafters-_. 36. 34 | 24 | 17.: : 
Machine griaders__..._........--- 58 | 36.98 | 8. 5. 5. 2 | 17.24 | 
0 a den 35. 84 i. 33. 32 5.76 | 5.76 | 27. 56 

Cleaning castings: 

Dressers of castings. __-_- _. 201 38.11 .42 | 22.3 5 50 | 25.; 





The changes in the lungs resulting from these occupations in which 
dust is the hazard may be classed as (1) catarrh, caused by irritation 
and the reaction to it; (2) congestion, showing a failure of the reac- 
tion or of recovery from it which is usually associated with an accom- 
panying diseased condition; (3) fibrosis, when the effect of new sear 
tissue 1s produced, and (4) secondary or added changes. These 
changes merge into each other gradually and it is often difficult to 
distinguish the precise limits of each class, as secondary conditions 
following the action of the dust indirectly often differ in degree only.’ 
Fibrosis of the lungs is the most important manifestation of the effect 
of dust inhalation, and one difficult to diagnose as it gives rise to no 
symptoms in the early stages. Dyspnex (difficult or labored breath- 
ing) is less frequent in the early stage than cough and expectoration.’ 
It is slightly more frequent than these symptoms in the second stage, ' 
and occurs in all advanced stages. Fibrosis occurs in these occupa- 
tions as silicosis, primarily resulting from the inhalation of fine par- 
ticles of silica. This form is related to a high incidence of and mor- 
tality from pulmonary tuberculosis and to a nontuberculous form of 
chroni¢ pneumonia which may cause disability and death. Fibrosis 
occurs also as a result of the inhalation of minute particles of dust 
of such substances as emery and asasecondary result A pobetin patholog- 
ical change following either a chronic bronchitis or other inflamma- 
tory change resulting from dust inhalation or another disease or 
injury not. associated with dust inhalation. 

In the whole series of 1,153 examinations, definite evidence of tuber- 
culosis was found in 53 cases. The largest number, 35, occurred 
among wet sandstone hand grinders, representing 7.07 per cent of the 
495 engaged in that occupation. The 18 remaining cases, or 2.76 
pee cent, were scattered among the other occupations, half of them, 
1lowever, occurring among glaziers. The average age of those 
affected was 41.64 years; arranged in age groups there were 2 under 
25 years; 10 between the ages of 25 and 35; 18 between 35 and 45; 
15 between 45 and 55; 6 between 55 and 65; and 2 over 65. Besides 
these cases, which could be definitely diagnosed as tuberculosis, there 
was a still larger number which were designated as ‘‘suspicious” 
and among which the majority of future definite cases would arise. 

Bronchial catarrh was found in 221 cases, or 19.16 per cent of all 
those examined. The incidence was highest in the glaziers’ group, 
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27.56 per cent, while dressers and dry manufactured-wheel grin ley. 
had nearly as high a percentage, and silica-stone workers were t}\ 
least affected. Dusts other than silica were shown to be associated 
with the occurrence of bronchial catarrh in direct proportion to th 
amount of dust to which the workers were exposed. 

Bronchitis was found to be more frequent among dressers diving 
the first five years of employment than later. The incidence wa, 
highest among cutlers and spring-knife hafters and lowest among 
machine grinders. Among all occupations there were 146 cases or 
12.6 per cent of the total workers examined. - 

Pulmonary catarrh was present in 76 cases, or 6.5 per cent of those 
examined. This disease occurs most typically among wet sandston¢ 

inders between 60 and 65 yearsof age and commonly in those of heavy 

uild and a tendency to stoutness. This condition appears to depend 
for its origin on the presence of fibrosis and may be considered to he 
a result of it. The average age of those suffering from it was 42 years. 

Fibrosis of the lungs was found to show the highest proportion 
of cases among wet sandstone hand grinders, 73.97 per cent of those 
examined showing the affection in some degree. It begins to appear 
in the first five-year period of employment and increases rapiily 
until at the end of 20 years of employment nearly 80 per cent are 
affected. At the end of 40 years practically all these workers suffer 
from thiscondition. Machine wet sandstone grinders and drysandsi one 
grinders show the next most frequent incidence of fibrosis but average 
only about half as many cases as hand grinders on wet sandstone. 

e conclusions reached in regard to the prevention of dust and 
accident hazards as a result of this study mav be briefly summarized 
as follows: 

All processes of grinding and glazing metals generate dust in varying degrees 
of —- and fineness. 

he large amount of dust produced in dry grinding on grindstones, manu- 
factured wheels, and glazing appliances can, in most cases, be satisfactoril\ 
removed by the use of dust exhaust systems, while the dust evolved at grinding 
on wet manufactured wheels is usually of such small amount and of such a 


character that it may be disregarded. 
In wet grinding on sandstones an injurious quantity of siliceous dust is pro- 


duced by the operation of ‘racing,’ or preliminary dressing operations ov 


newly-mounted stones; by the intermittent but frequent rodding, hacking, or 
searring of the grindstones for the purpose of maintaining their true form and 
abrading property; and from the actual operations of grinding. The dust 
arising from the process of racing can be practically all removed by an efficient 
dust exhaust system, while the dust from rodding, hacking, and searring can 
be prevented by ee supply of water to the upper part of the grindstone. 
In the operation of grinding, also, it is considered that it should be possible to 
grind with a fresh suppiv of water applied to the upper part of the grindstone 
instead of in a trough a: +s now the practice. 

The substitution of mai:usfactured wheels for grindstones so far as possible 
is regarded as of paramount importance. 

In the cleaning of castings where siliceous and other dusts are produced by 
knocking out cores, brushing off adherent sand, and smoothing the surfaces 
of the castings, the dust should be controlled by localized exhaust ventilation, 
by dampening the floor of the cleaning room, and by frequent cleaning of the 
work places. Close-fitting doors for sand-blasting apparatus are essential aud 
operatives should be provided with helmets, gauntlets, and overalls. 

Care should be taken in mounting and running grindstones and manufactured 
wheels and maximum safe working speeds should be adopted and proper guar“ 
should be installed to withstand the impact and retain the pieces in the eveu! 
of manufactured wheels bursting. 
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WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 





Report of Industrial Commissioner of South Dakota 


Dakota covers the year ending June 30, 1924. Thesubject first 

discussed is that of administration and cost of workmen’s com- 
pensation, and the statements there made furnish a key to much 
that follows. The administrative staff consists of ‘“‘the deputy com- 
missioner and one stenographer, with a small amount of additional 
clerk hire at times of rush.” Suggestion is made of the addition of 
a file clerk “at a cost of possibly a thousand dollars a year”; also 
of a field man to investigate serious accidents, which ‘would lead 
to more efficiency, but, of course, at a greater cost.” The cost per 
claim handled during the year was just above $1.02. 

Because of the lack of funds practically no statistics are presented, 
while hearings have been delayed until a number have accumulated 
in the same general locality so as to avoid expense of travel. 

With a compensation basis of 55 per cent of the workman’s wages 
and a maximum of $15 per week, the commissioner recognizes that 
restricted benefits result to the injured workmen, but the general 
sentiment of the legislature as expressed in past sessions is against 
going above that figure. The maximum death benefit is $3,000, 
which “is lower than the amount allowed in most States.” A bill 
to increase the amount to $5,000 was introduced in 1923 and passed 
the senate at a compromise of $4,000, but the house committee 
recommended that this should not pass, so the amount is unchanged. 
Opposition to increases is based on the view that “‘compensation is 
not intended to take the place of full wages, but is intended to be at 
a figure which will keep the injured employee free from need until 
he is again able to get back to work.’’ In view of this statement 
and of the benefit rates provided, it hardly needs to be added that 
the theory of compensation which places the burden of industrial 
accidents on the industry rather than on the injured workman lacks 
something of adequate recognition in this State. 

Under the heading “ New legislation,” the commissioner recom- 
mends provisions for hearings by a board of arbitration in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the Nebraska law. He also renews a 
repeated recommendation as to a revision of paragraph 2 of section 
“459, which contains conflicting provisions as to the waiting time, 
which is fixed at 10 days in one sentence and practically eliminated 
in another, the two being in direct conflict. 

There is an increase in the number of accidents reported, the 
humber for 1924 being 4,535 as against 3,473 for the previous fiscal 
year. This increase is said to be due largely to the greater number 
of employers taking out insurance, as it is found that but few unin- 
sured employers make reports. Those carrying insurance report to 
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the surance companies, which are required to forward sich reports 
to the department, a method which is believed to “keep the file 
fairly accurate.” _ 

Of 2,823 claims in which payments were made during the |p». 
fiscal year, 925 were for less than $10, 678 for $10 and under g»» 
711 for $20 and under $50, 293 for $50 and under $100, 194 anced 
from $100 to $1,000, and the remaining 22 exceeded $1,()()() 3 
amount. 

The complaint of physicians as to the inadequate allowance fo; 
medical relief is recognized. The law fixes $150 for medical ay 
hospital services, and the State Medical Association asks for this 
amount to be doubled, one-half to be allocated to medical and ono. 
half to hospital service. The department approves this request as 
a reasonable one and not likely to add hheavit to the total expend). 
tures, since the present limitation is pesgnsing ba £0? only the minimum 
number of cases. Thus of 4,028 cases in which costs are reported, 
813 call for less than $5 medical relief and 1,402 for between $5 and 
$10, these 2 groups accounting for more than one-half the fotal, 
But 62 cases run from $100 to $150. 

It is apparent that under the limitations imposed upon the depart- 
ment the beat ossible work is being accomplished, but the impression 
is inevitable that there is no possibility of following up all cases 
m any way to determine whether or not full justice is being done, 
even under the limited provisions of the existing law. 
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LABOR LAWS AND COURT DECISIONS 





Labor Legislation of Argentina ' 


By Erne, Your Larson, or tue U.S. Bureau or Lasor Srartistics 
Pension Laws 
Law of January 28, 1924 


NE of the new pension laws of Argentina (No. 11289) which 

() was promulgated on January 28, 1924, provides for the 

coahiehpeent of compulsory insurance funds against old age 

and sickness for four groups of workers. By a decree of January 31, 

1924, its application was suspended until April 1, 1924, during which 
time certain provisions were modified. 

Scope.—The workers subject to the operation of the law are the 
wage-earning and salaried employees (1) of the Argentine Merchant 
Marine, including the staff of offices or agencies of shipping companies 
having offices in Argentina, the permanent staff of naval dockyards 
and dry docks, and port and river pilots; (2) of industrial establish- 
ments; (3) of the printing and publishing industry; and (4) of 
mercantile establishments. Employees of trade-unions and mutual 
benefit societies may come under the law provided the associations 
pay the employers’ contribution. Employees are considered perma- 
nent who have had more than six months of continuous service 
with one firm. Persons under 18 years of age and home workers are 
not covered by the provisions of this law. 

Benefits —The law provides for the payment of pensions to the 
workers (1) upon retirement; (2) for disability; and (3) for disability 
due to the employment; and (4) to the worker’s family upon his 
death. 

Administration—Each group of employees is to have its own 
fund but all the funds are to be administered by a board of manage- 
ment consisting of a president, appointed by the Executive of the 
Republic with the approval of the Senate, and one representative 
each of the employers and the employees belonging to each fund, 
with an equal number of alternates. 

The representatives are to hold office for three years and receive 
the remuneration fixed by the budget. 

Election of representatives —In electing the delegates, each em- 
ployer is entitled to a number of votes proportionate to the total 
wages and salaries paid by him during the preceding year. Em- 
ployees’ representatives sre to be elected, by ballot, by delegates 
elected from the various electoral districts, the number of such 
delegates to be in proportion to the number of members of the fund 
in each district. Each delegate is entitled to cast a number of 
votes equal to that obtained by him in his district. 





_' This is the first of a series of articles to be published in the MontHLY LABOR REVIEW on labor legisla- 
hon in South American countries. 
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Powers and duties of the board —The board must issue regulations 
for the operation of the funds and the granting of pensions, and keep 
a separate account for each fund, showing receipts and expenditure, 

The amounts of the pensions are to be determined by a technica! 
committee appointed by the board. This committee must wit hj) 
a year take a census of employees, and within a year after the coy). 
pletion of the census determine on an actuarial basis the benefits 
which can be granted. 

Employers must furnish the board any information required 
regarding their employees on penalty of a fine of from 100 to 2.499 
pesos.” 

Cayital of the funds.—The resources of the various funds aye 
derived from contributions from employers and employees amounting 
to 5 per cent per month on wages paid and received, respectively, 
up to 1,500 pesos, all employees in the occupations covered con- 
tributing, but employers contributing only for permanent employees. 
When an employee receives an increase in his wages or salary the 
difference, for the first month, between his former pay and the 
increased pay must be contributed to the fund. 

Fifty per cent of the capital of the funds may be loaned on mort- 

age to employees covered by the law, either individually or com- 
bined in cooperative societies, for the exclusive purpose of pur- 
chasing or building homes in conformity with the degabations to be 
issued by the board. 

Special provisions.—A special advisory court, composed of the 
chairman of the fund, the chairman of the National Labor Commit- 
tee, and the Inspector General of Justice, has the duty of settling 
any difficulties which may arise in the application of the law until 
the board of management is established. 






















Law of October 9, 1923 






Another pension law (No. 11232), practically identical with the 
law described above, was promulgated on October 9, 1923, covering 





| employees of national and private banks. Employees of State ani 
| municipal banks may also come under the act upon application made 
within six months after the promulgation of this law. 

The capital of the fund is obtained in a manner slightly different 
from that provided by the law of January 28, 1924: Employees enter- 
ing banking establishments covered by the law must pay into thie 
fund in 10 monthly installments an amount equal to their first mont! > 
salary. Persons already employed must contribute, in 24 monthly 
installments,’ an amount equal to one month’s salary. The bank: 
are required to make monthly contributions to the fund equa! to 
8 per cent of the total monthly salaries of their employees. 














Other Pension Laws 


Two other laws—that of April 16, 1919 (No. 10650), providing fo 
a national retirement and pension fund for employees of Govern- 
ment-controlled railroads, and that « f February 11, 1921 (No. 11110) 


1 Peso at = 96.48 cents; exchange rate varies. 
* Alth this provision appeared also in the pension law No. 11289, it has been suspended bec. 
the difficulties involved due to the number of insured persons who are not paid monthly. 
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establishing a national pension and subsidy fund for permanent wage- 


earning and salaried employees of private enterprises engaged in 
various lines of public service—have already been covered in the 
MontHLy LaBpor Review, issues of April, 1920 (pp. 206-209), and 
july, 1921 (pp. 212, 213), respectively. 


Home Work Law 


A COORD NS to the Argentine law passed on October 8, 1918, 
and the regulative decree of December 30, 1918, home work 
is defined as any kind of industrial change (transformacién’ performed 
customarily by way of trade by the worker in his home, provided it 
is effected wholly or partially on the account and by the orders of 
an employer. The law covers only home workers in the Federal 


F capital and the national territories. 


Registers.—Kvery proprietor, director, or manager of an industrial 
or commercial satabiiah nent who gives out work to be done in the 
worker’s home must keep a register containing the names of the 
workers, their addresses, the quality and nature of the work given 
to them, and the remuneration- which they are to receive. [very 
home worker must possess a work book provided by the employer 
in which shall be entered the nature wi gale 4a of the work, the 
date on which it was given out, the remuneration to be paid, and 


‘the value of the materials supplied. The date when the finished 


work is returned and the amount paid for it shall be entered in the 
work boek, as also the conditions of payment in case the materials 
are lost or damaged, and the names and addresses of guarantors. 
Hygene and safety.—Specific rules and regulations concerning 
hygiene and safety in the domestic workshops (talleres de familia) 
are as follows: (1) Steam boilers shall not be used; (2) industries 
which are dangerous or unhealthful may not be carried on unless 
the undertaking is under official supervision and subject to the safety 
and hygiene regulations prescribed tor factories and workshops; (3) the 
trimming of hats, and the manufacture, repairing, cleaning of clothing, 
footwear, flowers, or textile substances is prohibited, as is also the prep- 
aration and packing of food in a house occupied by a person with an 
infectious or contagious disease; (4) persons in charge of houses occu- 
pied by home workers must notify the health authorities of any cases 
of infectious or contagious diseases, after which the inspectors shall 
prohibit home work in such houses and shall remove any goods upon 
which work was being done; (5) physicians who treat a tuberculosis 
patient in a living room in which home work is carried on shall im- 
mediately notify the competent authority; (6) work shall not be re- 
ing in which there has been a case of infectious or 
contagious disease until the sick person has been cured or removed 
and the room in which he was treated has been properly disinfected. 
Wage commissions.—Upon the written request of 50 workers the 
National Labor Department shall form wage commissions in the 
municipalities for every trade in which home workers are employed. 
Lach of the commissions shall be composed of an equal number of 
representatives of employers and workers in the trades concerned; 


» the number thereof being fixed by the National Labor Department. 


The term of office of the wage commissioners shall be two years, but 
[1161] 
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they may be reelected indefinitely. ‘These commissions shall |)ayo 
the duty of fixing minimum hourly rates or piecework rates of wave 
adjusted to the national laws respecting maximum hours of |}, 
They shall render a decision on every petition for the fixing of , 
minimum wage relating to home work in the trades subject to thei; 
jurisdiction. A petition may be made by a member of the cominis. 
sion, by the labor inspectors, or by 10 interested workers. Decision, 
shall be rendered by a simple majority of votes. 

Minimum wage.—In determining a minimum wage the commission: 
shall take into consideration the following points: (1) The nature of 
the work; (2) the current price of the finished article in the locality: 
(3) the needs of the worker; (4) the minimum wage received |); 
workers in factories and workshops in the Federal Capital or 
national territories producing the same or a similar article; (5) |oca! 
customs, rents, ood the cost of necessary food articles in the place 
where the work is carried on; (6) the value of the materials and tvols 
which the worker needs in executing the work. The minimum wages 
as fixed by the commission shall be paid to the worker in their en- 
tirety. The scale of wages shall be posted in the buildings in whi) 
the work is given out and returned. Managers o* industrial and 
commercial establishments who violate this regulation shall be pun- 
ished by a fine of from 100 to 300 pesos. Workers who have bee 
paid a lower wage than that fixed by the commission may, regari|less 
of any agreement to the contrary, demand from the employer th 
balance of their wages. The right to make a claim shall expire 
the end of one year from the date of payment. Disputes which arise 
in the application of this law as regards payments of wages fixed by 
the wage commissions shall be settled by justices of the peace ii the 
respective localities, providing the amount claimed does not exceed 
500 pesos. Claims for larger amounts shall come under the juris- 
diction of the civil judges. Appeal from the decisions of the jusiices 
of the peace shall he to the civil judges; appeal from the decisions oi 
the civil judges shall lie to the courts of appeal. 

Inspection.—Inspectors of the National Labor Department s)iall 
have the following duties: (1) To examine the employers’ registers «/ 
home workers to see that they are kept in the proper manner; (2) i» 
examine the work books of the home workers; (3) to see that the 
scale of wages is posted conspicuously in the rooms concerned; ( 
to ascertain as far as possible whether the wages paid are in accor:- 
ance with the said scale of wages; (5) to investigate complaints mae 
by interested parties and to verify their truth by investigation of tlie 
facts; (6) to inspect the homes of employers and workers on suitahle 
days and hours; (7) to see that wages are paid in cash. The rovns 
of home workers who work for themselves alone shall not be sul je 
to inspection. Rooms in which only the members of a family are 
engaged in home work shall not be inspected except in cases where 
a steam boiler is used or where the industry is considered dangerous 
or unhealthful. 

Penalties.—A_ fine of 100 to 300 pesos is imposed on those cli- 
ployers who fail to keep the registers in the manner prescribed by 
this law. ‘The proprietors, directors, or managers of commercial ©! 
industrial undertakings may impose fines upon the workers for de 
fective work or for damaging materials; however, they shall noi ex- 
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ceed one-sixth of the day’s wages. The head of a domestic work- 
shop, in which a steam boiler is used or dangerous or unhealthful 
work is carried on, shall be imposed with a fine of from 50 to 100 
pesos. The manager of an establishment who accepts articles which 
have been made in a house in which a person is suffering from an 
infectious or contagious disease shall be punishable with a fine of 
200 pesos if he is proved to have had knowledge of the illness. [E-m- 
ployers who pay a lower wage than that fixed as the minimum shall 
he fined 300 pesos. ° 


—— ——- mu Dow ee Be 


Seamen's Legislation in Finland 


Social Board (Socialstyrelsen), states that uniformity in sea- 

men’s legislation, already secured between Norway, Sweden, 
and Denmark,' has been extended to Finland, a law having been 
promulgated in Finland March 8, 1924, effective January 1, 1925, 
which in the main conforms to the legislation proposed by the Joint 
Maritime Act Committee for the Scandinavian countries and Fin- 
land. From the viewpoint of workmen’s protection, the new law 
is more effective in one respect at least than the Swedish law, in 
that the minimum age for stokers and coal trimmers is fixed at 18 
years of age instead of 16 as in Sweden. 
* In the Finnish law the right of disciplinary punishment (i. e., loss 
of wages not to exceed 7 days) is not confined to vessels in foreign 
commerce as in Sweden but applies to all vessels which ship their 
crew. 

As in Norway and Sweden, hours of work for seamen in Finland 
are regulated by a special law, which was promulgated April 26, 
1924, and becomes tia at the beginning of 1926. This legis- 
lation is also based on the proposal of the Joint Maritime Act Com- 
mittee. 


G'sociat Meddelanden No. 7, 1924, issued by the Swedish 





att. ~~ 
— —_ 


Apprenticeship Law of New Zealand 


effective April 1, 1924, undertakes to establish a complete 

system of apprenticeship. Control of the system is vested 
in the court established by the industrial conciliation and arbitra- 
tion act of 1908, but the court may appoint local committees and 
delegate authority to them. Such committees must always contain 
representatives of employers and workers in equal numbers, but 
others may be added at the discretion of the court. 

The court has authority to issue for any industry and locality 
orders prescribing the wages, hours, and other conditions of appren- 
ticeship, the proportion of the total number of apprentices to the 
total number of journeymen that may be employed, the period of 
apprenticeship, and the minimum age for entering apprenticeship. 
It may also cancel or amend any such order, but before making, 


Ti New Zealand Apprenticeship Act of 1923, which became 





1See Montuiy LaBor REVviEw, October, 1922, pp. 191, 192, and August, 1923, pp. 184-186. 
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canceling, or amending an order, it must give opportunity {o; 
interested persons to be heard and. to produce evidence if they wig), 
to do so. These op isp are followed by a section giving th, 
court very wide and drastic powers: 


Without in any way limiting the general powers conferred upon it by tie 
foregoing provisions of this section, the court shall also have power— 

(a) To require any employer to employ and to continue to employ sich 
number of apprentices as the court may consider necessary to insure an adeq iat, 
supply of journeymen in the interests of the industry; 

(b) To cancel any contract of apprenticeship; * 

(c) To prohibit, on such grounds and on such conditions as the court may 
think fit, any employer from employing or continuing to employ an apprentice: 

(d) To order the transfer of any apprentice from an employer to any othe; 
employer who is willing and able to undertake the obligations of the origina) 
employer; 

(e) To require an employer to give to an apprentice further facilities wit}j), 
the scope of his business to enable the apprentice to acquire a proper knowledge 
of his industry; 

(f) To fix the period of probation to be served by an apprentice i) 
industry; 

(g) To order the attendance of any apprentice or apprentices at a technica 
school or other place where suitable training is available (whether during the 
ordinary hours of employment or otherwise) in any case where the court is of 
opinion that sufficient facilities for the complete training of the apprentice are 
not provided by the employer and where the minister of education has certified 
that suitable accommodation and training are available at such school or place: 

(h) To order any apprentice or apprentices to submit to such examination 
as the court may prescribe; 

(t) To order that any increase in wages due to an apprentice may be withheld 
by the employer for such period as the court may think fit; 

(7) To order that the period during which any increase is withheld under the 
last preceding paragraph shall not be deemed to be included in the period of 
apprenticeship; 

(k) To enter at all reasonable times upon any premises where an apprentice 
is employed, and to inquire into the training, progress, and welfare of sucl) 
apprentice, and to delegate such powers to any person or persons appointed in 
writing in that behalf; 

Provided that if the powers referred to in this paragraph are delegated hy 
the court to any committee the committee may delegate such powers only to 
one member of the committee representative of the employers and one member 
representative of the workers, who shall act together; 

(1) To determine the number or proportion of apprentices to journeymec 
that may be employed by any employer. 

Every contract of es is to be signed by the employer, 
the apprentice, and, if he is a minor, by his parents or guardian. 
Upon becoming of age the sperentioe is bound by the contract 
exactly as if he had signed it after reac his majority; up to that 
time the parents or guardian are responsible. Contracts of appren- 
ticeship are to be registered with a district registrar of apprentices. 
who is empowered to permit the transfer of an apprentice from one 
employer to another under certain circumstances. Penalties are 
provided for any breach of an apprenticeship contract on either side. 

The act contemplates the registration of potential as well as 
actual apprentices, and for this parpocs the registrar is entitled to 
call upon school principals to furnish “as soon as practicable alter 
any child leaves school with the intention of ente into employ- 
ment,”’ a report giving the grade he has reached, the subjects in 
which he has shown aptitude, and ‘any other matters that may be 
deemed relevant to the future employment and training of the child. 
This report is to be supplied to the parents, and also to the registrar, 
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LABOR LAWS AND COURT DECISIONS 991 
who must act as vocational adviser, if requested to do so. The 
registrar is also to keep a list of young persons who wish to enter 
apprenticeship and of employers who wish to take apprentices, and 
this is to be at the service of both sides. The termination or alter- 
ation of any contract of apprenticeship must be reported to the 
registrar, and put on file by him. 

Other sections permit two or more employers to join in taking an 
apprentice, allow special contracts of apprenticeship for suitable 
periods m the case of persons already possessing some skill in the 
industry chosen, and authorize the establishment of recognized 
trainmg schools by employers under certain conditions. It is 
specified that the oN pean of the act are not to apply, except by 
special direction of the court, to the apprenticeship of any female, 
nor are they to affect contracts of apprenticeship which have been 
in foree for more than two years. 

Concerning this act, the New Zealand Industrial Bulletin for 
August 11, 1924, observes: 

The act has not yet been in force long enough to enable an expression of 
opinion as to its success to be made; the court is at present obtaining the views 


of employers and workers in the four chief centers before making general orders 
affecting the various industries. 
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LABOR ORGANIZATIONS AND CONVENTIONS 





International Convention of ‘Transport Workers and Seamen' 


HE International Congress of Transport Workers was hel« jn 
Hamburg, August 7 to 12, 1924. There were 114 delegates 
in attendance who represented 40 organizations in 18 countries. 

with a membership of more than 2,000,000. 

The principal subjects for consideration were ‘the international 
situation, the 8-hour day, and the socialization of the means of 
transport.” 

At the sessions of the International Seamen’s Conference held 
August 4, 5, and 12, 1924, in Hamburg under the auspices of the 
International Federation of Transport Workers there was consideralhle 
discussion in regard to observations and suggestions submitted 
referring to the establishment of an international seamen’s code, 
dealing especially with “procedure for engagement and dismissal: 
employment of colored labor; fines and punishments; illness on board 
ship or abroad; indemnities in the event of shipwreck; work of women 
and children on board; hygienic questions; questions relative to the 
safety and civil rights of seamen.”’ 

The conference decided to authorize the advisory committee of ‘he 
Seamen’s Section of the International Federation of Transport 
Workers to combine these various comments and proposals into on 
document. After this document was approved by the conference, |! 
was forwarded to the International Labor Office for transmittal! to 
that body’s jomt maritime commission. 

Three resolutions of the conference treated, respectively, of (1) the 
right to indemnity, (2) penalties to which seamen are subject, and 
(3) the creation of ships’ councils. 

The following resolution was unanimously adopted: 

In view of the fact that the 8-hour day or 48-hour week figures in Part \ III 
of the Treaty of Versailles; that seamen of all classes and ratings have the same 
right to reasonable working conditions as land workers; and that the genera! 
introduction of the 8-hour day or 48-hour week on vessels of the contracting 
States can not be regarded as a burden for the shipowners; the representatives 
of the seamen meeting at Hamburg on August 4, 5, and 12, 1924, under the 
auspices of the International Federation of Transport Workers decide and 
undertake to demand from their respective Governments the enforcement of | /ie 
8-hour day, and to make every effort and use every means at their disposal to 
create around this question such an atmosphere as will lead to its prompt and 
international realization. 


In transmitting this resolution to the International Labor Office 
the bureau of the International Transport Federation requested t)::! 
the question of the 8-hour day or 48-hour week be included in the 
agenda of the next International Labor Conference. 





1 International Labor Office Industrial and Labor Information, Geneva, Aug. 25, 1924, pp. 23-28, and 
Sept. 15, 1924, pp. 20-22. 
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LABOR ORGANIZATIONS AND CONVENTIONS 


International Congress for Scientific Organization of Labor’ 


Labor met at Prague, July 21 to 24, 1924, at the call of the 

Masaryk Academy of Labor in that city and the Committee 
of American Engineers. The convention, which was attended by 296 
delegates, was under the patronage of the President of Czechoslo- 
vakia. The United States Secretary of Commerce was the honorary 
president of the Congress. There were 140 Czechoslovakian delegates 
to the Congress. The next largest delegations came from the United 
States (44 members) and Poland (40 members). Soviet Russia had 
7 delegates. 

The leading purpose of the meeting was to further the most eco- 
nomical “eye on epee in order to offset the additional costs of 
imperative social reforms. 

The program of the- Congress was broad and varied, including the 
discussion of the scientific organization of labor from numerous angles. 
A classified list of the reports submitted is given below: 


T 2 International Congress for the Scientific Organization of 


Documentary reports On institutions dealing with the scientific organization of 
labor in the various countries as, for example, in the United States, in Russia 
(i. e. the Central Institute for the Scientific Organization of Labor) and in 
Czechoslovakia (i. e. the Masaryk Labor Academy). 

Reports on the scientific organization of vocational education, on new psycho- 
technical methods and on the work of industrial psychology. 

Reports on the social side of the scientific organization of labor, such as the 
participation of workers in the administration of undertakings, in profits, ete. 

Reports on technical questions connected with the scientific organization of 
labor in the various branches of industry, agriculture, commerce, ete. 

Reports on the scientific organization of public administration. 

The Masaryk Labor Academy has published these reports in English 
and a French edition will be brought out later. 

As will be noted from the foregoing list, the Congress paid special 
attention to the human element 1n production. 

Another Congress of a similar character is to be held in Philadelphia 
in 1926. 


Austrian Free Trade-Union Movement in 1923 ” 


CONOMIC difficulties in Austria involving extensive unem- 
ployment and the reduction in the numbers of civil service em- 
ployees in 1923 have necessarily had an adverse effect on the 

membership of the Austrian Free (Social- Democratic) Trades-Unions. 
The membership of the General Federation of Free Trade-Unions 
(Gewerkschafiskommission) fell from 1,049,949 in 1922 to 896,763 in 
1923, a loss of 153,186 members, or 14.59 per cent of the total mem- 
bership. The above total membership includes 608,162 members of 
manual workers’ organizations and 288,601 members of organizations 
of private salaried employees and civil service employees. The 
female members numbered 203,924. Of this number 158,406 were 
manual workers and 45,518 were private or public salaried employees. 
The proportion between the sexes in foregoing figures has not been 





' International Labor Office. Industrial and Labor Information, Geneva, Sept. 15, 1924, pp. 13-15. 
* Arbeit und Wirtschaft, Vienna, June 1, 1924, pp. 473-503. 
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appreciably altered by the diminution of the total membership jy 
1923. In point of fact the proportion of female members had slightly 
increased, being 22.74 per cent in 1923, as against 22.17 per cent jn 
1922. 

At the end of 1923 there were affiliated with the General Federation 
47 central federations and 8 local unions, as against 49 and 14, respec- 
tively, at the end of the preceding year. The diminution in Seenhens 
was due to several amalgamations of unions. 

The financial statement of the General Federation for the year 1923 
shows receipts of 96,203,855,458 crowns * and expenditures of 69,076 ,- 
756,705 crowns. The expenditures thus formed 71.8 per cent of the 
receipts, as against 68.94 per cent in 1922. The above figures relate, 
however, only to the ordinary receipts and expenditures, no account- 
ing of strike funds being published. The relative increase of expendi- 
tures in 1923 was chiefly due to increased disbursements for unem- 
ployment relief. 





Twenty- Third Congress of Trade-Union Committee of Belgium ‘ 


HE twenty-third congress of the Trade-Union Committee of Bel- 
T gium was held at Brussels August 2 to 4, the delegates present at 
the conference representing more than 600,000 members of Bel- 
gian trade-unions. A number of delegates were present also from other 
countries, including a representative of the International Federation 
of Trade-Unions and delegates from Japan. According to the repor: 
of the-general secretary of the committee the trade-union membership 
had declined by nearly 24,000 at the end of 1923 over the membership 
of the DPMS, BORK, although it was stated that there has been an 
increase in membership since that time. 

The questions of reaction and the 8-hour day, trade-union discipline, 
tax reform, and workers’ holidays were on the agenda for consider- 
ation by the conference. Owing to length of the discussions on 
trade-union discipline the conference adjourned without taking up the 
question of workers’ vacations and the reform of taxation. 

The general secretary in presenting his report said that the success 
of workers’ action during the past year in both the industrial and the 
legislative fields gave reason to expect continued progress, but certain 
questions, such as the question of rents, and the defense of the na- 
tional crisis funds, which were formed by the Government in 1921 to 
pay unemployment allowances, demanded special attention. hic 
discussion of the report brought out several criticisms of the attitude 
of the committee on both national and international questions, tlic 
principal criticisms being that the committee had not been sufficiently 
revolutionary, that trade-union action was subordinated to the polit- 
ical movement, and finally that the committee had refused to form 
the “single front” demanded by the Trade-Union International of 
Moscow. In his reply defending the policy of the committee, the 
secretary said that the trade-unions had. not subordinated themselves 
to any one party, al h they could not altogether separate them- 
selves from the Belgian Workers’ Party by which they were esta)- 





‘Crown at par= 20.3 cents; exchange rate varies. 
ee Sociale, Paris, Sept. 4, 1924; Industrial and Labor Information, Geneva, Aug. 18, 19.4, 
pp. ‘ 
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lished in 1898. As for the “single front”’ proposed by the Commun- 
ists, the Belgian workers were opposed to it, since its purpose was to 
break up the organizations affiliated to the International Federation 
of Trades-Unions. 

After voting for a resolution demanding the continuance of the 
rent act of February 20, 1923, the congress unanimously approved 
the general report. 

The question of trade-union discipline occasioned a long debate, 
the proposals of the committee being directed toward measures of 
wotection against the action of communists within the trade-unions. 
by a majority vote the congress passed a resolution stating that it 
was the duty of all organizations affiliated to the trade-union com- 
mittee to take the necessary measures to repress all division in their 
ranks and steadfastly to oppose all those who, under any pretext 
whatever, provoked trouble and dissension in the organizations. 
Also, the congress stated that no trade-union member had the right 
to interfere in the affairs of any other organization unless he was 
expressly asked to do so by the proper organizations such as the 
congress or the central or nationalcommittee. Taking into considera- 
tion the opposition of the Communist Party to the International 
Federation of Trade-Unions and its affiliated organizations and the 
methods which it had employed to divide and weaken them, it was 
considered that onic om 2 in the Communist Party was incom- 


patible with holding any trade-union office whatever and the affiliated 
organizations were charged with seeing that no such person should be 
intrusted with office. The enforcement of these measures was put 


into the hands of the officers and the national committee. 

The report upon reaction and the 8-hour day followed the lines 
of the resolution adopted by the congress of the International Federa- 
tion of Trade-Unions at Vienna last June. It called attention 

articularly to the paragraph which stated that it was the duty of the 
lateteations’ Federation to continue the negotiations begun with the 
Socialist Workers’ International for united action with the various 
parliamentary groups for ratification of the Washington hours 
convention and the adoption of an 8-hour law in those countries 
which so far have failed to enact it. This resolution was adopted 
by the congress, with a pressing appeal to the workers of the entire 
world to work for this reform. The resolution also protested against 
the attacks on social legislation enacted since the war, the delay in the 
revision of the laws relating to trade councils aitd industrial accidents, 
and the failure to regulate the cost of living and speculation. 


English Trades-Union Congress ' 


HE English Trades-Union Congress held its 56th annual session 
- at Hull, September 1 to 6, 1924, with 724 delegates in attend- 
ance representing 170 organizations with a membership of 
es, 4,328,000. A number of the matters dealt with were 
of general interest, among them being an increase in the powers of the 








' Data are from Ministry of Labor Gazette (London), September, 1924, p. 316; Manchester (England) 
Guardian, issues of Set. 3, 4, and 6, 1924; and Labor Magazine, London, September, 1924, p. 231. 
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eneral council in dealing with industrial disputes, an endorsement of 
the so-called “Industrial Workers’ Charter,’ the inauguration of 9 
campaign for bettering the conditions of agricultural laborers, action 
looking to a closer organization of the workers, and provision for imme- 
diate action should war seem imminent at any time between sessions 
of the congress. 

The general council was established some years ago to serve as a 
means for united action, but its powers were strictly limited, thereby 
hampering its effectiveness. Accordingly, a resolution was presented 
making it obligatory upon unions affiliated with the congress to keep 
the council informed of negotiations between themselves and em- 
ployers or other unions, especially when other workers might be in- 
volved in case trouble arose. The resolution also laid down a line of 
action for the council when such information was received. 


The general policy of the council shall be that unless requested to do so by the 
affiliated union or unions concerned, the council shall not intervene so long as 
there is a prospect of whatever difference may exist on the matters in question 
being amicably settled by means of the machinery of negotiation existing in the 
trades affected. 

In the event, however, of negotiations breaking down and the deadlock being 
of a character to directly or indirectly involve other bodies of work-peop|c 
affiliated to the Trades-Union Congress in a stoppage of work, or to imperil! 
standard wages or hours and conditions of employment, the council may take 
the initiative by calling representatives of the unions into consultation and use 
its influence to effect a just settlement of the difference. 

In this connection the council, having ascertained all the facts relating to th 
difference, may tender its considered opinion and advice thereon tothe union or 
unions concerned. Should the union or unions refuse the assistance or advice of 
the council, the council shall duly report to congress. 

Where the council intervenes, as before provided, and the union or unions con- 
cerned accept the assistance and advice of the council, and where, despite the 
efforts of the council, the policy of the employers enforces a stoppage of work }. 
strike or lockout, the council shall forthwith take steps to organize on behalf of the 
union or unions concerned all such moral and material support as the circum- 
stances of the dispute may appear to justify. 


This resolution was carried by an overwhelming majority, the card 
vote showing 3,608,000 in favor, and 259,000 opposed. 

The workers’ charter is a summary of the most important move- 
ments for which the congress in the past has declared, and the 
resolution embodying it pledged the congress to use every legitimate 
means for securing its adoption. The congress and the affiliated 
unions, it states, stand for the following objects: 


1. Publie ownership and control of natural resources and of services: 

(a) Nationalization of land, mines, and minerals. 

(b) Nationalization of railways. 

(c) The extension of State and municipa! enterprise for the provision of 
social necessities and services. 

(d) Proper provision for the adequate participation of the workers in contro! 
and management. 

2. Wages and hours of labor: 

(a) A legal maximum working week of 44 hours. 

(b) A legal minimum wage for each industry or occupation. 

3. Unemployment: 

(a) Suitable provisions in relation to unemployment, with adequate mainten- 
ance of the unemployed. 

” Establishment of training centers for unemployed juveniles. 

c) Extension of training facilities for adults during periods of industrial 


on. 
on Housing: Provision of proper and adequate housing accommodation. 
[1170] 
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. Education: Full educational facilities to be provided by the State from the 
elementary schools to the universities. 

§. Industrial accidents and diseases: Adequate maintenance and compensa- 
‘ion in respect of all forms of industrial accidents and diseases. 

7. Pensions: 

(a) State pensions for all at the age of 60. 

‘b) Pensions for widowed mothers and dependent children. 


The question of how the workers might be organized so as to 
secure greater solidarity without losing their independence provoked 
much discussion, and was finally left to the council to solve in future 
deliberations. 

A composite resolution dealing with trade-union organization declared (a) 
that the time has arrived when the number of trade-unions should be reduced 
to an absolute minimum; (b) that the aim should be as far as possible organiza- 
tion by industry, with every worker a member of the appropriate organization; 
ic) that it is essential that a united front be formed for improving the standards 
of life of the workers; and instructed the general council to draw up (i) a scheme 
for organization by industry; and (ii) a scheme which may secure unity of action, 
without the definite merging of existing unions. After some discussion, this 
was agreed to by 2,503,000 votes to 1,428,000. 

A resolution was earried which called for a campaign to secure for 
the rural workers a legal minimum wage, a guaranteed 48-hour week, 
a half holiday weekly, and full protection of the rents acts for oc- 
eupiers of “‘tied”’ cottages. A fund of £1,000? was voted for this 
ampere 

The Miners’ Federation presented a resolution, which was carried, 
instructing the general council to call a special congress to decide on 
industrial action, if there should be danger of war, ‘‘the congress to 
be called, if possible, before war was declared so that the trade-union 
movement might do everything in its power to prevent future wars.” 

Cducation received considerable attention. 

A composite resolution on education was agreed to, recommending that the 
school-leaving age should be raised to 15 years, with maintenance allowances 
where necessary; that fees in municipal secondary schools should be gradually 
abolished; that the scholarship system should be extended. with a view to the 
development of free secondary, technical, and university education; and that 
education in continuation schools should be made obligatory in the employers’ 
time up to 18 years. After a considerable amount of debate, a resolution was 
also approved instructing the general council to take a more active part in the 
furtherance of working-class education. 





Labor Movement in Iceland * 


OME years ago the workers of Iceland formed trade-unions and 
political organizations, the movement being of a social-demo- 
cratic nature. “he total trade-union membership is about 

4,000, the largest unions being the Seamen’s Union with about 1,200 
members and the Harbor Workers’ Union with about 600. There 
is also a union of about 400 women employed at drying fish. 





?Pound at par=$4.8665; exchange rate varies. 
*Landsorganisationen i Sverge. Fackféreningsrérelsen, Sept. 11, 1924. 
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Workers’ Organizations in Japan 


N ACCOUNT is given of the rapid growth of trade-unions j) 
Japan during the first part of 1924 in Industrial and Labo, 
Information, September 1, 1924 (pp. 37, 38). As shown by 

an investigation by the Japanese Bureau of Social Affairs, there wer 
432 unions with a membership of 125,551 at the close of 1923, whi), 
on May 15, 1924, there were 447 unions with a total membershj, 
of 175,454, or’an increase of nearly 50,000 members within fiy. 
months. An important cause of this rapid development of !aho; 
unions was the selection by the Japanese Government of candidates 
for workers’ delegate and advisers to the sixth session of the [nter- 
national Labor Diitaonte from the labor unions only instead of 
allowing the unorganized workers to have a part in the choice of » 
delegate as had been the case in other years. 

he General Federation of Japanese Labor has established friendly 

relations with other big unions, such as the General Federation of 
Workers in Government Undertakings, the Japan Seamen’s Union, 
and the Japan Farmers’ Union. The Federation of Unions of [nci- 
neering Workers and the Federation of Printers, which were formerly 
the strongest unions in the Federation of Trade-Unions of Western 
Japan, were of anarchistic tendency and insisted upon liberal and 
decentralized combination as opposed to the principle of centralization 
favored by the General Federation. They also maintained an atti- 
tude of disapproval toward the International Labor Organization. 
Recently, however, the moderate members have gained the asceni- 
ancy, and at a mass meeting in March the attitude of the Federation 
of Engineering Workers was reversed, and it was decided to support 
the International Labor Office. This federation is now said to be 
endeavoring to unite all the different factions in the labor unions 
and especially to reconcile the General Federation of Japanese Labor 
and the Federation of Printers. 
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Statistics of Certain American Credit Societies, 1921 and 1922 


HE following table, compiled from the reports of the respective 
eset commissioners, shows the status of credit unions in 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island and of people’s banks in 


F Quebec, at the end of 1921 and 1922. Similar data for previous 


years were given in Bulletin No. 314 of this Bureau. 
CONDITION OF COOPERATIVE CREDIT SOCIETIES IN MASSACHUSETTS, RHODE 
ISLAND, AND QUEBEG, AS OF DEC. 31, 1921 AND 19221 
































- 
Num-} Num- | Num- Num- | Amount | Guaran- p._., 
Year ber of} berof| Share | berof |Amount of berof} ofloans | ty and | ia for 
= credit | mem- capital |deposi-} deposits bor- | outstand-| reserve BS sa 
ee bers tors | rowers | ing funds vue 
—_———_——_——— - - 
Massachusetts:? 
Ml. 1. attdeeal... 82 | 32, 226 |$2, 132, 269 (3) }$1, 586, 873 | 12, 180 |$3, 314, 370 |$140, 482 a. 
1922... scsi dbicon - 86 | 37,797 | 2,429,077 | 14, 257 | 2, 181, 245 | 14, 687 | 3,832,709 | 196, 205 |$150, 532 
oe pena 90 | 44, 969 | 3, 072, 899 | 17,357 | 2, 675,420 | 17,002 | 4,766,497 | 245,654 | 206, O81 
Rhode Island: | 
eee... 2] 2,156 76,830} (3) 552,673} 522) 437,914] 7,235] 42,674 
a 3 3, 761 114, 996 (3) 747,972 | 1,025! 647,242 | %,7@22 46, 312 
Quebec: i | 
Ld dumbekn ~~~ 5108 | 33, 166 } 1, 328, 991 | 30,570 | 4,602,204 9,219 | 5, 799, 282 | 318, 071 | 352, 940 
he Hp 111 | 32,173 | 1, 355,310 | 30, 583 | 3,912,375 | 8,999 | 5, 292,332 | 397,517 334, 396 
| | 
i j j j 








1 Compiled from Massachusetts, Report of commissioner of banks, 1922, Pt. II, and 1923, Pt. IV; Rhode 
Island, Report of bank commissioner, 1922 and 1923; and Quebec, Statistical Yearbook, 1923. 

1 Figures are for year ending Oct. 31. 

§ Not reported. 

‘1 society reporting. 

‘ Not including 5 societies which failed to report. 


Comparative Statistics of Cooperation in Various Countries | 


REVIOUS issues of the Montruty Lasor Review? have con- 
p tained comparative statistics showing the development of the 
cooperative movement, especially that of consumers, in certain 
countries for which information was available. In the present article 





——— —_ ee 


1The data on which this article is based are from Australia, Bureau of Census and Statistics, Labor 
Report (1922) No. 13; Austria, Bundesamt fiir Statistik, Statistisches Handbuch, 1924; International 
Review of Agricultural Economics (Rome), January-March and October-December, 1923; Arbeit 
und Wirtschaft (Vienna), July 15 and Sept. 1, 1924; Revue du Travail (Brussels), May, 1924, pp. 982- 
1015; La Coopération Belge (Brussels), Feb. 1 and Aug. 15, 1924; United States Department of Agri- 
culture, Bul. No. 1266: Agricultural cooperation in Denmark; consular reports of Feb. 13 and Dee. 17, 
1923; Social Tidskrift (Helsingfors), No. 5, 1924; Bulletin du Ministére du Travail (Paris), January- 
March, 1924; Konsumgenossenschaftliche Rundschau (Hamburg), Jan. 19 and Sept. 13, 1924; People’s 
Yearbook (Manchester), 1924; ‘The Producer (Manchester), March, April, June, and October, 1924; 
Great Britain, Report of Registrar of Friendly Societies for year ending Dec. 31, 1922; International 
Cooperative Bulletin (London), issues of January to September, 1924; India, Department of Statistics, 
Statements showing progress of the cooperative movement in India during the year 1920-21 (Calcutta, 
1922), No. 1640; Japan, Twenty-second Financial and Economic Annual, 1922; Cooperation among the 
Lithuaniansin the United States of America, by Fabian 8. KeméSis; Netherlands, Central Bureau voor 
de Statistiek, Jaarcijfers, 1922 (The Hague, 1924), pp. 126-129; Het Cooperatieve Nieuws (The Hague), 
Sept. 16, 1924; Norway, Departementet for Sociale Saker, Sociale Meddelelser No. 8, 1923, pp. 182-189; 
Kooperatgren (Christiania), January, 1924; Revue Mensuelle de Statistique (Warsaw), April, 1925; 
Centrosoyus Bulletin, Cooperative Movement in Russia (London), Nos. 1-14; Kooperatéren (Stock- 
holm), Hefte 23-24, 1924; Verband Schweiz, Konsumvereine (V.8. K.), Kapports et Comptes concernant 


l'activité des organes de l’Union en 1923 (Basel, 1924); La Coopération Suisse (Basel), July 15, 1924; and 


International Labor Office, International directory of cooperative organizations (Geneva, 1924 
October, 1920 (pp. 153-167), and October, 1923 (pp. 184-190). 
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that information is brought up to 1923, or where this was not pos. 
sible, up to the latest year reported. Comparable figures are, |p. 
ever, difficult to secure. Some of the countries most important fro, 
the cooperative standpoint publish very few statistics, while otho, 
countries publish very complete figures each year. It will be noted 
if reference is made to the previous articles, that certain countrie 
included in those studies are omitted from the present one; this \ 
due either to the lack of up-to-date information or to peculiar ej). 
cumstances in the country which render authoritative statements ; 





to the condition of the cooperative movement impossible. 


new countries have been added. 


Certain 


Development of Various Types of Cooperative Societies 


]X 


was available: 


THE table below are shown, for 23 countries, the number of 
societies of each type in the latest year for which information 


NUMBER OF COOPERATIVE SOCIETIES OF SPECIFIED TYPES, BY COUNTR) 








Banking, Consum- Workers’ | 
savings, | ers’ so- | Agricul- | Insur- produc- ; 
Country Year and cieties | tural so- ance tiveor | 
credit (all cieties 2 | societies labor | v 
| societies | types) ! | societies 
| | 
‘ } } | 
EE Se 8 1921 | 29 | 47 160 | 2 =e 
Ameo ST 1922 |... 1... 137 | mp4. ¢ $23). 
EES ee ee ee 1922 2,011 630 | - Se aes 858 
i RIE ll a Ra ci 1922 83 394 3 51 75 | Ai 
a Sa aarti 5 KA Pilg te ie RP ee Bea 485 4 ee ct 
CO SEE a eee 1923 5, 852 3, 587 FS ee SR 1, 825 
EE a ae 1922 6659; 71,806) 64,739 (*) (*) | 
REN I pel A Ne a 1922 107 273 § 920 ee ee 
Federated Malay States__.....__- 1923 19 Dag eee Raw ecole caval apne eile Il 
SEC Ray a 1923 1, 050 785 rg Vee Ter ree 
ate REST SSCS “a 1923 20, 884 | 6, 226 2 4 Sipe 5, 125 | 
Great Britain_........-.<.......-| 1922 30} 1,737] #10 = 7 pe 
i he os Sa aa 1921 1, 287 | 111 307 | i 
Sa Gavan See tee TE aaa Ree | OS cae 
Pape... So lsseddals ies. Adcdade | 1921 2, 535 | 816 483 |._........ 282 | 
Ri Sig RSE se FET | 1922 171 | 563 458 |, ae 
Eatmmenie...........--..-.-~s---| 103 222 422 _) SS 45 | 
semieie 2... 22040-15242 | 1922 mmole. oft. Joc iiccsi- 24. LOLg: 
SS EE SE ee | 1923 834 591 1, 153 eee $71 
4 bl EAST AS 4 2 5 Be a | 1922 5, 343 4, 671 SA EES See BP Pa eee 8 
Mme. os... sdz ss epics -t | 1922 4, 480 1, 802 986 docs 154-5 408 
eT ees andl 1922 616 | 26, 006 so 4, 818 | 
Switzerland..__________________.. 1922 537 {2,148 5, 746 | 247 51 2 




















1 Includes stores, housing societies, farmers’ consumers’ societies, etc. 


* Includes all types of agricultural societies, except agricultural credit, insurance, and consi" 


societies. 
3 Not reported. 
4 Urban societies. 
5 Rural societies. 


4 Mase my from U.S. Department of Agriculture Bul. No. 1266. 


7In 
§ Approximate 


iation with Cooperative Wholesale Society. 


* In affiliation with Agricultural Organization Society. 


10 Year ending June 30. 
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Consumers’ Societies 


[X THE following table are shown, for 13 countries, the number, 
membership, and 1923 sales of societies affiliated with the national 
cooperative organizations. For purposes of comparison the sales 
for 1922 are also given: 


S OF SOCIETIES AFFILIATED TO CENTRAL COOPERATIVE 


MEMBERSHIP AND SALE 
; UNION, IN 1923, BY COUNTRIES 


Num- Amount of sales 


ber of | Member- a eee 
affili-| ship of Mon- 








Country and union ated | affiliated mw | 
socie- | societies 1922 1923 
ties | 
es | 
justria (German-—Austrian Union) - pias 113 2 541,019 | Krone} 221, 971, 570, 701 848, 996, 469, 000 
Czechoslovakia (Union of Czech Societies 3). 1, 371 556, 749 |__.do 3 1, 585, 762, 209 1, 315, 048, 904 
ae! eo ® | eee 263 90, 000 Mark.| (5) 2, 038, 000, 000 


Finland: 
K. K.4 


Y. O. Dik ceaes.« 


Fr iz e (National Federation).....--... 


ii, 


113 172, 500 
164 | 182,000 
819 | 1, 545, 000 


do ; 


do 
Franec_} 


735, 623, 404 
(°) 
(5) 


843, 552, 454 
1, 082, 060, 000 
1, 350, 000, 000 


Germany: : | | 
Central Union.........--. ....-----| 1,300 | 3,375,373 | Mark-| 87, 065,000,000 | © 14, 844, 779, 356 
124, 882 | *2, 300, 000 |. __do __| (5) | 16, 570, 000, 000 


o 





National Union.- 





German Cooperative 6 Union____- 4,020 °1, 225, 000 do __| § 91, 700, 000, 000 | (5) 
{0 Si | 1,314 | 4, 569, 256 | Pound 169, 582, 357 | 165, 490, 038 
Latvia ---. : 332 75, 000 | Marx - (§ 15, 935, 864 
Netherl nds. (Central Union) - al 135 | 126, 725 | \) iezeeeag 2 ee 
Norway - | 416 | 96, 401 Krone_| 104, 874, 100 | 108, 971, 300 
Poland (U ‘nion ‘of Polish | ‘Distributive 149 171, 247 | Mark pe Re Seis teme es ee 

} 


Societies). j | 
Russia (Centrosoyus) 20, 120 | 6,907,000 | Rubie-_| 
Sweden (C eageeative, | Union) ..| 886] | 274,269 | Krona | 
Switzerland ( K.) ‘ = 516 | * 357, 208 | Franc 


; 


’ 243, 259, 788 | 8 373, 115, 000 
264, 000, 000 


274, 129, 268 | 


264, 310, 086 


1 Owing to the great depreciation in the currency of some of the countries included in this table, no at- 

tempt is made to convert foreign into United States currency. Austrian krone at par=20.26 cents; Czecho- 
lovak krone=20.3 cents; Esthonian mark, Finnish mark and franc=19.3 cents; German and Polish mark 

=23.8 cents; pound sterling=$4.8665; Scandinavian krone=26.8cents; gold ruble= = 51.46 cents; chervonetz 
ruble = $5.146. 

2 1922, 

> 1921, 

‘ Letters represent initials of name of central society. 

§ Not reported. 

* Thousands, 

? Gold rubles. 

§ Chervonetz rubles. 

° 494 societies reporting. 
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In the following table are shown the details of operation of {), 
wholesale societies of 18 countries in 1923: 


STATISTICS OF OPERATION OF bea heoteat — SOCIETIES IN VARIOUS COUNTRIFs jy 
199 5} 









































: —=—= 
ee - Wholesale society 
4 : Mone- 
ountry re tary 7 ; 
‘Num-| Mem- | unii! | Share eeee of Sales Surplus 
ber | bership eapital g duecd : —— saving 
| | 
SST eNooty anna asada 125 (?) Krone __- (?) 3 70, 000, 000/466, 564, 209, 700 
0 RS ees 65 (?) Franc__- 3 5, 508, 278) 88, 903, 220 
ESS ll Leva._._| 4, 461, 848 (?) (?) i630, 299 
Czechoslovakia (V.D. P.)4_, 1,371) 556, 749} Krone___ (?) (?) (2) 
Denmark.._.._......_....__| 1,806} 337, 700)_..do_____] 1, 387, 400 40, 555, 914 146, 958, 840) 9. O58 pag 
Esthonia (E. T. K.)4______- | 263) 90,000) Mark ___ () () 1, 203, 373, 250} 5, 700, 099 
Finland: 
LE. | 464 (*) a> “RRS 42, 473, 960 517, 308, 205; 6, 400. 009 
A, ee 112} 172, 500|___do_____| 2) (*) 464, 606, 725) 6, 300, 009 
di, SR Se l, (2) Franec__ -| 9, 315, 575 22, 140, 185) 268, 800, 543) 
AES ESET AT 1, 049 (*) Mark _ __! (2) 32, 868, 685, 470)5 13, 799, O71, 745) 
Great Britain: | 
th soccer adios RES f Sa ED te ETS 20, 611, 005 66, 120, 000, 
Scotland________- ware FAN. EES neta Oh, +f J. 2 sree 5, 155, 332) 17, 259, 000 
Hu ry (“‘Hangya’’)__.___ | 1,962; 18,000 | Krone _. (?) 62, 352, 004, 000 
Net sands Handels- 5445, (2) | Floren..| (2) *) 11, 893, 808 
amer). 
PII Kanan | 416, 96,401) Krone__. (?) (?) 23, 954, 644 
Poland. __..................| 149] 171,247] Franc...| (*) (2) 7, 400, 000 
LE ARES SAL. + 20, 120)6, 907, NES ae FT Seay Cees 42, 200, 000. | 
Eee ..-| 886] 274, Krona _ - |*9, 500, 000) (2) 72, 228, 401) 1, 075, 825 
Switzerland ____........._- | 516}_.._....-| Frane...| 1, 550, 840 (?) L19, 529, 480, 545, 00 
Scandinavian countries. ___- eas at, Beg el EN 17, 600, 000) 194, 677 
} | | 


1 Owing to the great depreciation in the currency of some of the countries included in this table, no at- 
tempt is made to convert foreign into United States money. Austrian, Hungarian, and Czechoslovak krone 
at par=20.3 cents; franc, leva, Esthonian mark, and Finnish mark=19.3 cents; Scandinavian krone =255 
cents; German mark =23.8 cents; pound sterling =$4.8665; florin=40.2 cents; and chervonetz ruble=$5.146, 


2 
2 Not reported. 


s. 
Mau represent initials of name of wholesale society. 
1921. 
6 Working capital. 
7 The members of the Scandinavian wholesale society are the wholesalers of each of the three Scanidi- 
navian countries. 





Cooperation in Foreign Countries 
Belgium 


N 1908, the Belgian Department of Industry and Labor made an 
| inquiry into the development of the cooperative movement in 
that country. A similar inquiry was undertaken in 1921, but so 
few of the cooperative societies furnished reports that the study 
was abandoned. In 1923, a study was made, the results of which 
were given in the May issue of the Revue du Travail (pp. 982-1015). 
he inquiry covered all types of cooperative societies ary agri- 
cultural societies, housing societies created under the law of October 
11, 1919, and war reconstruction sccieties.. It was found that 
during the period 1873-1922, some 4,038 societies had been formed, 
of which 1,483 were still in existence on December 31, 1922. O! 
these 1,483 societies only 1,261 were actively functioning. 





1 At the end of 1922 there were 319 such societies in Belgium. 
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COOPERATION 933 
he The geographical location of the 1,483 existing societies was as 
follows q Number of 
societies 
r ETE a . pe ee eS 336 
OE Es a pe 263 
be Ee we ww nw os on on See A ES lense wks-- » 244 
EE ee Tare PE ae 187 
TESS GE MEN, 7 a4 0G a ea ae 187 
—~ SP ee Pee Tee piwaws cawe ; ; 161 
. et arta a 6% © amine 0 4s - ibieang . 51 
9 Luxembourg- -------- el 28 
Pe ae. ds a ik = pee) Be 26 
“a Total_____ bitteset tL EL ‘5 ; 1, 483 
; The table below gives statistics relative to membership, share 
Hf) , . : vd y ‘pe 
capital, business done, ete., in 1908 and 1922: 
On) BELGIAN COOPERATIVE SOCIETIES, 1908 AND i922, BY TYPE OF SOCIETY 
on [Frane at par=19.3 cents; exchange rate varies] 
” Eee 1908 
Membership | Paid-in share capital | Business ] 
Num+Numi P aie “ si + 
, OF ts ber of . ' 
Type of society xt Num- | Number Senin ol 
| ing | ties | Der of | of socie- Amount | societies \mount 
| socie-} pe. | mem- | ties re- | | reporting 
ties | port- bers | porting | iia . 
ing 
RI Fran Francs 
004 Consumers’ societies__......._- 304 379 |250, 106 375 | 7, 235, 042 | | 376 1 72, 129, 649 
677 Pharmacies__.......---..-..- 6 2 100 6 | 81, 041 6 | L, 336, 235 
“Capitalistie’”’ productive so- | 
= cieties *___._._- 130) 2a! 70} 5, 305 71 | 4, 409, 003 | 65 | 4, 716, 359 
it- Workers’ productive societies 26 23 2, 325 23 | 312, 588 | 20 | 2, 012, 541 
ne Dockers’ societies (‘‘ nations’’) - 29 28 890 20 | 4, 398, 498 15 | 3. 266, 235 
68 Credit societies __........-- 15 34 | 24, 000 35 | 7, 584, 208 33 836, 121, 596 
46, Housing societies _____-_ 24 24 4, 229 21 385, 553 20 4, 552, 632 
Insurance societies. _______- 6h 60 | 10, 897 56 | 2,947, 148 | 50 2, 686, 740 
Societies for purchase of raw 
_ « saa 82 74 5, 686 73 | i, 518, 982 | 75 12, 120, 446 
Miscellaneous societies.........| 189} 137 | 21, 162 | 1 | «3,787,707 | = 122) _—i, 152, 392 
Total....................| 945 | 831 [324,700] 811] 32,654, 785 _782 959,094,825 
1922 
ren. n- we Were 
NUM\her in} Num- . 
‘a4 jactive: ber umber a ara| Reserve 
7 opers-furnish- of mem- ee <n | and other Agsouns af 
A. 3 tion ing bers on funds 9 
‘ties Dec.| data 
ies p : 
3k 
in j Francs Francs | Franes 
Consumers’ societies...........| 353} 322 257 |? 386,708 17, 782, 677 | 18,885,999 | 4 464, 942, 038 
in Pharmacies... ...._........-..- 10 9 ~ 671 5 730, 494 | Aah 6, 288, 326 
0 “Capitalistic’’ productive so- 
cieties wn a lin eblgal 252 186 145 12, 227 29, 775, 170 1, 387, 369 | $ 59, 933, BOI 
ly Workers’ productive societies 39| 2 21 8, 502 2, 492, 491 521,500 | 7 12,570,963 
Dockers’ societies (‘‘nations”’).| 36! 36 23 955 | % 4,917,977 |_.-- -----,  %37, 990, 705 
l Credit societies. _........__._- $i 7 59 | 33, 192 22, 354, 676 8, 559, 879 [19 4 231, BAL, 521 
) Housing societies. .............; 31 24 18 | #4 4, 328 1, 220, 966 }............. 10, 403, 043 
ty Insurance societies_.........._. 51 45 38 12, 897 2, 909, 990 6, 465, 014 1? 10, 873, 848 
- Societies for purchase of raw | 
a materials. _......__.. ieee 217 | 194 162 | 17,456 | '' 33, 527,222 | 141,701,667 | *5 464, 787, 308 
or Miscellaneous societies... ___ - | 411} 346} 235. | 40, 186 | 1 17, 354, 690 | 1, 600,224 | 1 27, 843, 985 
it SS ee 1, 483 }1, 261 966 | 517, 122 |!* 133, 066, 343 [1% 39, 211, 652 |? 5, 327, 495, 338 
1, 'Ineludes figures for wholesale and various 18 58 societies reporting 
f unions of societies. (1 19 societies reporting. 
y * Societies, mot generally regarded as truly co- 12 Premiums received; 36 societies r@porting. 
operative, of private merchants. 13 156 societies reporting 
* 256 societies reporting. 14 107 societies reporting 
‘256 societies reporting; includes figures for 16 157 societies reporting 
wholesale and various federal societies. 16 233 societies reporting. 
/ societies reporting. 17 229 societies reporting. 
' 126 societies reporting. 14 950 societies reporting. 
” 18 societies reporting. 19 860 societies reporting 
* 16 societies reporting. +9 923 societies reporting. 


’ 17 societies reporting. 
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The table below, computed from that preceding, shows the averag, 

. . . — . han) 

membership, share capital, and business per society, by type ¢j 
society : 

AVERAGE MEMBERSHIP, SHARE CAPITAL, AND BUSINESS PER SOCIETY, AT rv 

OF 1922, BY TYPE OF SOCIETY | 


[Franc at par=19.3 cents; exchange rate varies] 








Average per society 





Type of society | | 

















| Mem- Share Busi: 
| bership capital = 
Francs Francs 
Consumers’ societies__.............. JERE aM: o<ulen pace ae del on 1, 511 69, 193 1, 816, 180 
GREET SNE SiR A el A ea eee oad + ie 84 104, 356 786, 04] 
‘‘Capitalistic’’ productive societies. __..._.......__.____- Fir 5% 84 205, 346 475, 663 
Workers’ productive societies__................-...----.--- Rises 405 118, 690 GOR, 37 
Deakert ensietios (“‘mations’’) . ..5....6.~<ccc-.-2.-c-2-.---:..- 42 307, 374 2. 234 747 
il TER Hie a Rigas TE ee : 563 378, 893 72, 96 
EL ae — —_— 228 67, 831 7 
eo. dt bab he eeusMavede 5-1 uisoUlae 339 76, 579 302, ( 
Societies for purchase of raw materials. ____...............------ 108 214, 918 2, 960, 429 
se alate Ae Miia Je SEE caine: ST a 171 74, 484 121. 58 
RP a a ee i a Sere a ey 535 140, 070 











It is seen from the above table that with the exception of ile 
housing societies, the consumers’ organizations had a smaller averave 
paid-in share capital than any other type of society shown. ‘These 
societies, however, had the use of 99,669,143 francs deposited with 
them by their members. 


Consumers’ Societies 


Of the various phases of cooperation in Belgium, the consumer: 
cooperative movement is the most developed and the one haying 
“the most tangible results.”” “ Rare food are the localities of an 
importance which do not have their consumers’ cooperative assoc la- 
tions.”” One of the features of the consumers’ movement is (\e 
extreme tendency toward amalgamation and centralization, the 
necessary result of competition with private business and especial! 
with the “incorporated societies”’ (sociétés anonymes). The coopera- 
tive societies found combination necessary in order to increase thir 
purchasing power, to provide markets for their manufactured prod- 
ucts, and to ‘‘reinforce and extend cooperative action more and 
more.” The report states that “it seems that the time is not far 
distant when Belgium will have only powerful regional socicties 
with many branches.”” This already has taken place to a great 
degree, especially in the Provinces of Liége and Hainaut. {he 
tendency to amalgamation also explains to a great extent the disap- 

arance of many of the 4,088 societies reported as organized since 
1873. 

Of the 254 societies furnishing reports, 177 (or 69.7 per cent) had 2 
business during 1922 of 400,000 francs or less, 17 (or 6.7 per cent) o! 
from one million to two million francs, 11 (or 4.4 per cent) of more 
than 10 million frances, and 1 of more than 100 million franes. About 
one-fifth (224) of all the societies reporting kind of business done 
(1,002) are grocery stores, while nearly one-sixth each (155 and 156) 
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COOPERATION 2935 


handle dry o-r or clothing; 66 sell bread only; 32 sell coal and 70 
tobacco; only 7 societies were bakeries. Current prices are charged 
by 69.5 per cent of the societies report while the remaining 30.5 
er cent operate on the cost-plus plan. The majority (65 per cent) 
of the societies giving information sell to the public as well as to their 
members. 

Seventy-six societies make their own bread, and 26 the beer sold 
by them; 5 societies manufacture shoes; 3 societies clothing; 4 societies 
astry; 2 societies liquors; and 2 societies confectionery. The 
following articles are manufactured by one society each: Wooden 
shoes, cigars, chocolate, sirup, soap, ice, sugar, and wheat flour. 


Workers’ Productive Societies 


It is pointed out in the report that all the members of a workers’ 
productive society are not necessarily employed by it; also that, on 
the other hand, salaried or auxiliary workers (not members) may be 
employed. In 19 such societies persons actually working numbered 
7,115, of whom 6,705 were members and 410 nonmembers. Eight 
societies employed only their members, while in 3 societies the 
number of auxiliary workers was greater than the number of working 
members. 

As to kind of goods manufactured or business done, the 39 existing 
societies are distributed as follows: Printing, 5; painting, 4; basket 
work, 2; quarrying, 2; manufacture of various articles, 2; of lace 
trimmings, 3; of shoes, 2; of chairs, 2; and of wooden shoes, 3; 
diamond cutting, lock manufacture, manufacture of gas meters 
and tinware, kitchen utensils, carriages, cigars, earthenware and 
crockery, braid, mechanical and electrical apparatus, paving stone 
and glass, 1 each. There are also 1 transport society, 1 forge, and 
| foundry. 

Dockers’ Societies (‘‘Nations’’) 


The word ‘‘nation’’ is used to designate longshore or dockers’ 
societies, whose members carry on the work not only of loading and 
unloading ships’ cargoes, but also of transporting, weighing, and 
placing them in warehouses. It is said that these societies were 
produced by the special conditions in the port of Anvers and are 
mentioned in the annals of that city as far back as the 13th century. 
They took their name partly from the names of the people whose 
pen | they unloaded (American nation, Hessian nation, etc.) and 
partly from the classes of goods they handled or the nature of work 
done (silversmith nation, etc.). 

In principle these ‘‘nations’’ are purely workers’ corporations. Nevertheless, 
their character has been transformed, little by little, and it is stated that to-day 


they have become associations limited to and constituted among little capitalists, 
really masters who make the workers toil under their direction. 


Housing Societies 


It is pointed out that the apparently small importance of this class 
of societies as shown by the table on page 233 is due to the fact that 
figures for societies organized under the law of October 11, 1919, are 
not included. Of these latter societies, there were 151 in existence 
on December 31, 1922, with a paid-in capital of 112,485,500 franes. 

15264°—247 16 [1179] 
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During the year 1922 they constructed 11,405 dwellings, of which 
9,225 were separate houses and the remainder were apartments. 


Insurance Societies 


The table following shows societies writing each type of insurance 
premiums received, insurance paid, and the amount covered by 
policies written: 

PREMIUMS RECEIVED, BENEFITS PAID, AND VALUE OF POLICIES 
[Franc at par= 19.3 cents; exchange rate varies] 





























a _ 
ber 0 : ey es —. 
Kind of insurance written pop Preninae oH — of 
porting 

Francs Francs Francs 
) SST GN aes ay Pee ee SEE SE PTE NS Pe ees ae 19 372, 214 44, 140 1 472, 905, 163 
dN PRR “AL amc le rei 4 4, 944, 073 3, 264, 583 18, 895, 553 
226 5SN7 9 
ge I etl nll At ul ala 2| 3,831, 228 903,786 HH, , A 507, 2 
Accident________- Sp ad et REL yk Se Ses 2 219, 816 71,944 4 55, 766, 795 
Annuity and penmsion____.....-...---..--.-...---2 4 1, 494, 102 $06, 400 4 165, 837 
ae Ne RR I aS IE. Sates 1 1, 980 1, 360 66, 200 
Were. 2 SUT il tl ite sg 1 - |  ¢ BPE at) 75, 000 
STENT © ous ssthind acpsahahareidiarta oa exct thai @mehareauttiaiatand 1 ee ivccses eukewwmenhl 4, 777, 300 
iii bi idinaiherintiinéungasd~ainacich ulin 2 4, 204 1, 925 Bi, 482 
Es en bt nincdee btinhn atthe oh bln l adem 36 10, 873, 851 | 5, 084, 138 1, 909, 253, 806 

1 18 societies reporting. ? Life. 4 Fire. * | society reporting. 
Denmark ” 


"THE development of the Workers’ National Bank of Denmark, a 
bank corresponding to the ‘‘labor banks”’ of the United States, 
since its formation in 1919, is shown in the table below: 


DEVELOPMENT OF WORKERS’ NATIONAL BANK OF DENMARK, 1919 TO 1923 
[Krone at par=26.8 cents; exchange rate varies} 


























Year Loans Brom aN Turnover | Net profits 
Kroner Kroner Kroner Kroner 

pe ere 64%, 4, 160, 080 314, 234, 970 98, 497 

tg area! 2, 787, 471 106, 493, 739 474, 777, 805 329, 095 

,. . Vevsiaaeer 3,047, 286 13, 669, 703 340, 859, 552 123, 503 

| ORR 3, 948, 718 17, 693, 096 429, 281, 736 105, 255 

|. RAISE 2, 749, 434 25, 068,283 | 1, 012, 964, 853 104, 111 





kroner and its 


© 


The share capital of the bank amounts to 2,496,00 
reserve fund to 120,000 kroner. 
Great Britain 
Cooperative Congress * 


"THE fifty-sixth annual congress of the Cooperative Union was held 
at Nottingham June 9-11, 1924, with 1,546 delegates from 53\) 

member societies in attendance. 
2 Data are from International ieeietonn Bulletin, London, July, 1924, pp. 212, 213, 219, 220. 


* Data are from of Labour Gazette, , 1924, pp. 239; International Cooperative Bulletin, 
Perrier —_ pp. 197-201; and Monthy Cicoular i the Labour Research Department, London, 
» = »D- . 
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COOPERATION 937 


Reports and addresses brought out that although “upwards of 
4.500,000 persons are enrolled as members of cooperative societies in 
Great Britain,’ cooperators feel that the movement has not advanced 
as it should; also that the ‘insidious system of credit trading”’ is 
becoming quite common. I[t was urged that the societies get back 
to the cooperative principle of cash trading. The growth of the 
Cooperative Insurance Society was pointed to as an example of the 
development possible to achieve in other cooperative lines. 

Some progress was reported by the International Cooperative 
Alliance. The cooperative movements of 35 countries are now in 
afliliation and others are preparing to affiliate. 

After a heated debate on the question of the cooperative societies’ 
right to apply to their employees any changes in wage rates estab- 
lished by trade boards, industrial councils, or interim reconstruction 
councils, the congress took the stand that any variation in such rates 
may be idiloread. in cooperative establishments ‘“‘unless such varia- 
tions are the subject of negotiation between the employers and the 
trade-unions concerned; but such negotiations shall not prevent the 
re emo: from putting into operation such variation at the expiration 
of 14 days. 


In the case of any body of workers for whom there is more than one rate 
available, the societies shall always pay the higher rate unless an agreement 
has been arrived at by negotiation or an award has been given authorizing a 
lower rate. Where trade-union agreements (either national or district) have 
been made by representative bodies of employers and workers, the same rates 
shall apply to cooperative employees employed in the area covered by the agree- 
ment. 

As is pointed out, this resolution reaffirmed, ‘‘and this time with 
the final authority of the cooperative movement,” the ‘ proviso” 
which was one of the chief causes of last year’s dispute.‘ 

It even goes further, for though it does not insist that cooperative societies 
shall be allowed to pay trade-board rates, merely stipulating that they may 
put into immediate effect any reductions made, it does lay down that agreements 
made with private trades shall apply also to cooperative societies, thereby 
destroying the trade-union contention that cooperative rates ought generally 
to be higher than those in private employment.°® 

Other resolutions passed urged the continuation and expansion of 
the work of organizing training classes for cooperative employees 
and recorded the conviction of the congress that the best means by 
which the cooperative movement could assist agriculture lay in the 
promotion of cooperative trading arrangements between the farmers 
and the cooperative societies. The central board was therefore 
authorized to take necessary steps for carrying into effect the deci- 
sion reached at the Carlisle congress in 1919 authorizing the estab- 
lishment of an agricultural section of the Cooperative Union. 

The next congress will be held in 1925 at Southport. 


Agricultural Cooperation 


The 1922-23 report of the Agricultural Organization Society, 
reviewed on pages 262-266 of the April—June, 1924, issue of the 
International Review of Agricultural Economics (Rome), gives the 





soe MONTHLY LABOR REVitw, October, 1923, pp. 193-195. 
Labor Research Department. Monthly Cir . London, Aug. 1, 1924, p. 182. 
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following data on the agricultural cooperative societies affiliated 
with the society: 


STATISTICS OF ENGLISH AGRICULTURAL COOPERATIVE SOCIETIES AFFILI\ TED 










































































WITH AGRICULTURAL ORGANIZATION SOCIETY, 1921 AND 1922 of 
[£ at par=$4.8665] 
ee OP 
r . Sales of agricui-| Sales of  agricy). 
a pone a a : tural supplies to tural produc ts to = 
Type of society : members members j 
1921 | 1922 | 1921 | 1922 | 1921 1922 1921 1922 
Agricultural supply societies_ 112 101} 37,138) 35, 741)£5,968,604|£5,250,808) £2,437,163/ £1,814 019 
Dairy: eocieties ......0<e-<<+.<- 38 38} 9,228) 5,904) 357,518) 172,845) 2, 736, 198) 1, 201, 439 
Egg and poultry societies __ _- 45 40| 12,257) 11, 809 87, 25 88,358; 526,863) 302. 919 Cer 
Auction, slaughtering, and Agr 
general marketing societies. 32 30}. 5,803) 6,919 74, 068 89, 794) 1, 846, 381) 1, 693, 499 
Credit, etc., societies... ___.- 46 46, 1,781| 7, 675|..-..._.- 33, 011|__. Least” 485, 445 
Small-holdings and _allot- | 
ments societies !___.__.____- $95) $24] 54, 306 108,667} —(*) (2) #57, 153) 2 172, 749 
ie Ed ee 1,168, 1, 079) 120, 513 176, 719) 6, 487, 4°25, 648, 8167, 608, 758) 5, 670, 438 
i No! 
1 Figures for 1921 relate only to 408 societies. 
2 Included in sales of produce for members. 
5 Includes also sales of supplies to members. 
Report of British Labor Copartnership Association, 1923 
= e 3 (Cer 
The September, 1924, issue of Copartnership (London) contains Agr 
(pp. 106, 107) the thirty-first annual report of the Labor Copart- 
nership Association. The report shows an improvement over cvn- 
ditions in 1922, a year that with the preceding one was the worst in 
the societies’ history. The following table shows the details of 
operation, for 1923, of the societies engaged in ‘the various lines of si 
business. Figures for 1922 and previous years were given in tlic 
December, 1923, issue of the Montuty LasBor Review (pp. 14, 
195). 
RESULTS OF OPERATION OF COPARTNERSHIP PRODUCTIVE SOCIETIES IN GREAT 
BRITAIN, 1923, BY INDUSTRY 
[£ at par=$4.8665; exchange rate varies] Cen 
‘emia Agr 
Count d industry wae Men _. Amount of Profit Seurned es 
ountry an us rn) oan cap ro ividend 
societies | and reserve | usiness _ ee 
Nor 
England and Wales : 
a 13 £563, 355 | £1, 239, 861 £77, 653 £13, 142 
Bootand shoe..._..__....-..... 15 355, 906 643, 999 27, 810 9, 343 
BOE SMELT 3 38, 353 87, 647 2, 568 725 
Building and wood ___._.......-- 6 53, 799 49, 169 al , 
Me... S4encs Ad aiene 18 196, 913 350, 629 24, 025 2, 90 
Miscellaneous .-._............---- 7 156, 589 148, 674 4 49) 
eg ot 3 62} 1,364,915 | 2, 519, 979 1 135, 741 2%, 60 Cen 
Scotland: i : —— 
Matter. 2 sii bs neti ).~. 1 289, 322 | 282, 746 29, 501 1, 006 
Sg er nn. i 938,502 | 1, 161, 295 83, 106 2, 925 ‘ 
Priating»!2202!-- NE 28 2 23, 308 23, 078 1, 433 104 Ry 
ama et ot Pied y~ 4] 1,251,132 | — 1, 467, 119 114, 040 14, 085 Sas 
EES REL. 66 2, 616, 047 3, 987, 098 249, 781 40, 726 for t 




















1 Not the correct sum of the items, but is as given in the report. 
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India 


HE following table, compiled from the reports of the registrars of 
the respective Provinces,® shows the status of the various types 
of cooperative societies in the year ending June 30, 1923: 


OPERATIONS OF COOPERATIVE SOCIETIES IN INDIA IN 1922-23, BY PROVINCE AND 
TYPE OF SOCIETY 






















































































ti, Ne 
a Num- | Paid-in | Sav- 
v EER B mn of analeke rof| berof| “{ ~~ | Reserve | Working ings 
Province, and type of society ‘80- mem- | a. | tand | capital | for 
| Cleties bers “ay year 
j | | , 
m sae _s aN es oe ae Saas —— 
Ajmer-Merwara 
} | | Rupees | Rupees Rupees | Rupees 
Ce «cb dbaanb monn dctbnedeccerdatnae 7; *647)| 243,130 | 287,052 | 2,082,158 | 59,434 
Agricultural societies: 
| ET IE REF BF ee 441 9,637 | 340,719 | 259,872] 1,862,170) 85,846 
ee Le 7 87 | 882 366 7, 268 | 310 
Production and sale..............-.-------- 1 | 106 | 113 | sel 691 | b14 
Rete  niacnmes eine nes ecoimmmeataain Se - afl an 
ULL odedess, Uedtacascdsccecsceese te 449 | 9,830 | 341,714 | 260,238 | 1,870,129 | 86, 142 
Nonagricultural societies: sotthete wad 4 
I EE se al concccncsasosase 27 | 771) 18,608 4, 398 90,390 | 2,219 
I i | i4| 3,074; 42,703 1, 650 82,683 7,211 
Miscellaneous. ..........-.-- SE Bo 1 | 26 | 8, BPO Lic occocse 13,888 | » 189 
j —-— - j —_— _—_—— <a — — = —_— 
at ELL Sp JED hes PCS a 42| 3,871| 62,681/ 6,048] 186,961 | 9,241 
Be ngal | %.9 Gay a ' age 
Central banks...._.........---....-------------|  * 89 | 7,082 1,856,700 | 865, 684 |15, 125,775 | 278, 285 
Agricultural societies: 
EE allthis ..-.| 7,011 |186,944 | 703,769 \2, 163, 802 |14, 862,021 | 436, 324 
Purchase, and purchase and sale-_-___-_---| 2 4,147| 31,486 7, 695 154, 641 5, 910 
RES OE ee es 114 | 4, 689 29, 802 1, 041 77, 658 | > 1,962 
Production and sale.........-.------------- 55 | 5,284| 35,652) 185,023 578, 575 | 345, 814 
RIN Des -cccnhobsvencescosssonset 12 172 | 802 1, 092 229 
Se ne i | 7,213 |201, 236 | 801, 511 |2, 357, 561 |15, 673, 987 | 786, 315 
Nonagricultural societies: “a g 
ET eee See eee ainipniameceaey 186 | 62,070 |2, 255,931 | 414,995 | 8, 319, 268 | 291, 486 
Purchase, and purchase and sale---___.---- 76 | 12,997 365, 551 | 17, 169 524, 473 | > 85, 717 
Production and sale.............-.....-...- | 232] 3,523 19,151 | 24,799 161, 977 5. 818 
Miscellaneous... .........-.-.-- REP ane x. 19 |} 1,131} 38,099] 19,410 $4,934 | 6,317 
EE ere ee Pere | 513 | 79,721 |2,678,732 | 476,373 | 9, 090, 652 | 217. 904 
Bihar and Orissa | ; 7 ae a 
Central Ps <teted - ctwntive be ae oe 49 |}¢ 4,840 | 854, 706 334, 679 | 9, 393,950 | 220, 037 
Agricultural societies: ' 
el SS ww nnn n nanan nn nennnene] 4, 627 |134, 119 285,443 | 992, 75 8, 526, 820 | 264, 737 
EG SSS Pe ae 2 eee 8 375 2,175 9s i | eee 
Production and sale.........-.-.----------- 26 327 3,309 1,887 22,253 | » 5, 987 
OR RE | 4,661 [134,821 | 290,927 | 994,739 | 8, 550,059 | 258, 750 
eS ——— =| — ee oo — 
Nonagricultural societies: | 
REE satin, A pe 129 | 10,341 | 346, 724 80,319 | 1,139,354 57, 581 
Purchase, and purchase and sale---..-...... 25 | 4,932] 151, 938 | 9, 456 566, 248 9, 770 
Peeewen ama Gab0...........--..-......-- 110} 1,870 11, 551 10, 342 222, 964 6, 496 
COTE Fe RRC ARE | 37] ‘519| 3,060 818 | 27,503] 1,085 
EET Ta EEE | 301 | 17,662 | 513,273 | 100,935 | 1,956,069 | 74, 912 
Burma | 
|” ELSRSESESTESRS ES Gerteee em oN BAAN | 14 | @ 1, 485 | 727,435 | 160,729 | 4,350,023] 92, 781 
| | 
« Number of member societies. > Loss. 


6 Ajmer-Merwara [ Registrar of Cooperative een, Report on the working of the cooperative societies 
in the district of Ajmer-Merwara for the year ending June 30, 1923; Bihar and Orissa [Registrar of Coop- 
erative Societies], Report on the working of cooperative societies in Bihar and Orissa for the year 1922-23; 
Burma [Registrar of Cooperative Societies], Report on the working of cooperative societies act in Burma 
for the year ended June 30, 1923. 
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OPERATIONS OF COOPERATIVE SOCIETIES IN INDIA IN 1922-23, BY PROVINCE Anp 
TYPE OF SOCIETY—Concluded 








| = 
Num- | Num- ; 

ber of | ber of inset 
cieties | bers eapital 








Reserve | Working 


Province, and type of society —: canitel | {0 








| 
} 
Burma—Concluded | | | | 


Agricultural societies: Rupees | Rupees | Rupees | Rupees 
/ SS RS Ce See... eS ae 4, 159 | 97, 948 |2, 930, 474 |3, 129, 719 | 18, 456, 905 | 374. 58 
Purchase, and purchase and sale----_.___-_- 18} 1,019 9, 644 844 16, 663 | % 2 xg on 
LE re RE ET ER ayn 2 ROD | .tcadeos haa ssa oe oe 
Production and sale_-.............--......- 74} 6,947} 479, 497 21, 952 902, 704 | 102.269 an 





-|—— 


ee ae ee 4, 253 |106, 044 |3, 419, 615 |3, 152, 515 |19, 376, 272 | 269, 619 pr 
— =! —— = sul 


SE ey Se 2 ae oe 323 | 50,974 |4, 970, 191 602, 207 | 8, 334, 249 | 559, 999 tel 
Purchase and sale__.......................- 9} 1,053 79, 561 2, 220 125, 626 | 19, 913 
ee Gi WI Sd en wenn il 598 30, 590 5, 913 135, 543 | > 7. oR . 
ES ae a ET Le ie ee i 47 Ss 785 RE, b V 


OO ee ee ee 344 | 52, 672 [5 084, 127 | 610, 340 | 8, 596, 203 | 572, 3s elg 
—- th 
“lem. shi 
te 
tre 
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PROFIT SHARING 





English Profit-Sharing and Copartnership Schemes in 1923 
T's English Ministry of Labor has made it a custom for several 


years past to collect and publish annually statistics relating to 

the operation of profit-sharing and copartnership schemes, 
omitting those carried on in connection with cooperative societies 
and dealing only with those under which employees participate in 
profits on some prearranged basis. The data for the year 1923 are 
summarized in the issue of the Ministry of Labor Gazette for Sep- 
tember, 1924. 

At the close of 1923 there were 234 schemes in operation, conducted 
by 228 firms and affecting approximately 160,000 employees. ‘Thirty- 
eight firms, the largest group having such schemes, were engaged in 
the supply of gas, water, and electricity; 33 were in engineering, 
shipbuilding, or metal trades; 34 were merchants; and 24 were 
textile manufacturers. ‘The rest were scattered through a variety of 
trades. 

In general, the number of firms carrying on profit-sharing schemes 
is so small pa tale with the total number in the industry that no 
conclusions can be drawn as to how far the conditions in the different 
industries favor eaeeg sharing. ‘The chief exception is the gas 
industry, in which a large proportion of the leading firms have 
introduced schemes and in which few plans, once adopted, have 
been dropped. , 

The type of scheme which is almost invariably adopted by gas companies 
provides for a bonus on the employees’ wages at a rate varying inversely with 
the price charged for gas. 

About 40 per cent of all the schemes in operation in 1923 provided for the 
payment to the employees of a proportion of the profits, either in cash or in sums 
credited to a savings or deposit account, from which amounts may be withdrawn 
at short notice. Inasmaliler number of schemes (although this is the normal type 
of scheme in the gas industry) a proportion of the profits is partly or wholly 
retained for investment on behalf of the employees in the capital of the under- 
taking, or is set aside for provident purposes, superannuation, etc. A type of 
scheme which has become prominent in recent years consists in the admission of 
employees to a share in the profits by the issue of employees’ shares, either free 
or on specially favorable terms as to price or dividend; over 40 such schemes are 
at present in operation. Over 20 schemes are based on arrangements for the 
payment of interest, at a rate varying with the profits, on money deposited with 
the firm by its employees. 

In some of the schemes it is hardly possible to calculate exactly 
what benefit the employee receives. When, for instance, shares are 
issued to employees on specially favorable terms, the ‘“ bonus”’ is that 
part of the dividends on those shares which represents the advantage 
given to the employees over other shareholders, and the exact amount 
of this advantage would be very difficult to calculate. Data were 
received, however, concerning 172 schemes under which the amount 
of benefit received could be reckoned, these showing that for 121,022 
employees affected the average bonus per capita was £7 6s.,' and that 
the average ratio of bonus to earnings was 5.1 per cent. 





_—. 


! Pound at par=$4.8665; exchange rate varies. 
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The results of these schemes during 1923 show a noticeable improvement «: 
compared with the two previous years. The average amount of bonus paic 
under all the schemes included was £7 6s per head in 1923 as compared wit; 
£6 5s. 3d. in 1922, and £6 14s. 3d.in 1921. The percentage addition to earning. 
represented by these bonuses (excluding a few cases for which this information j. 
not available) was 5.1 per cent in 1923, 3.9 per cent in 1922, and 3.6 per cent jy, 
1921. In calculating these averages allowance has been made for schemes whic} 
failed to pay a bonus, numbering 59 in 1923, as compared with 71 in 1922 ang 
64 in 1921. 

The highest rate of bonus cited, 12.4 per cent on earnings, was paid 
by firms engaged in the manufacture of food and beverages; the 24 
firms of merchants paid an average bonus of over £12 a head, or 
8 per cent on earnings; the firms engaged in the manufacture of glass. 
chemicals, and soap — on the average 6 per cent on earnings. 
Engineering and metal trades firms paid an average of 1 per cent on 
earnings, and companies supplying gas, water, and electricity paid 
an average of about 1.5 per cent. 

Six schemes were dropped in 1923, four of which were given up 
because of failure or reorganization. of the business or lack of profits 
to share, due to the industrial depression. One was discontinued 
because the firm ‘‘did not find that the scheme had the desired effec: 
of inducing interest in their work among the employees and retention 
of their services over longer periods.’’ The ith had been started in 
1917 by a textile company employing about 2,500 people. 

Under this scheme the bonuses were retained for investment in securities he\d 
by a profit-sharing committee, but owing to the depreciation of these securitics 
employees were stated to have left in order to realize their holdings, and in ¢vn- 
sequence the scheme was dropped. 


The following table shows the number of profit-sharing schemes 
started, by date of their establishment, the number dropped, the 
number suspended, and the number in operation at the end of 1923): 


PROFIT-SHARING SCHEMES STARTED, DESONTINUED, AND IN OPERATION, ins 
‘O 1923 





| ' 














i 
| Schemes | Schemes Schemes 
| Period in which | Total | Gropped | suspend- in onerer 
started | Sarted | Dyend |edatend at er 
of 1923 of 1923 1923 
’ i” ~ 
Up to 1880-...____.- 35 | gp he Benet 6 
1881 to 1800... 79 | 67 i il 
1891 to 1900... .___- 76 | Oe bes)... 13 
1901 to 1905... __- 26 fe Rasa 7 
1906 to 1910. 5A 21 i 32 
1911 to 1915... 63 20 2 | 41 
1916 to 1918... 22 Sa ae 7 
1919 to 1920_..__.._.- 101 | 15 2 | 84 
1921 to 1922... «= ee eee 1 19 
1923... ge MRE RAS 5 
Total... _.._. 44 | +239 7h 8 
| 














It willbe noticed that the greatest amount of interest in prolit- 
sharing schemes was shown in the two years immediately following 
the war, over one-fifth of the total number having been establishe« 
during this period. The industrial depression which followed this 
time of activity had a marked effect.in reducing the number of schemes 
started. In 1921 only 13 new schemes were reported as against 50 11 
1920, while for 1922 and 1923 the numbers were, faspeckivaly, 7 and 8. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 





Strikes and Lockouts in the United States, April to June, 1924 


CCORDING to information received by the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 432 labor disputes resulting in 
strikes and lockouts occurred in this country during the 

second quarter of 1924. Inasmuch as some reports do not reach the 
bureau until several months after the strikes occur, the number of 
strikes occurring during the quarter was probably somewhat larger 
than the above figure. Complete data relative to many of these 
strikes have not been received by the bureau and it has not been 
yssible to verify all that have been received. The data in the 
hollowing tables should therefore be regarded as an advance state- 
ment, and should not be accepted as final. 


NUMBER OF DISPUTES BEGINNING IN EACH MONTH, APRIL TO JUNE, 1923 AND 1924 





| 
} Month 
Year April May June not Total 
stated 
DB....ninediitioscncadtadt técntdtehss}- ad 205 238 130 27 600 
Re eee panotihiedl 126 143 91 72 | 432 








The principal strikes reported as occurring in the second quarter 
of 1924 are as follows: 

About 40,000 clothing workers in New York City struck on June 
25 against a wage reduction and the sending of work to nonunion 
shops. This strike involved about 2,500 shops, and terminated 
successfully by July iv. 

There was an interstate strike of 40,000 coal miners in April, em- 
bracing Missouri, Kansas, Arkansas, and Oklahoma, because of the 
failure of the wage conference to reach an agreement. The negotia- 
tions were betweer. representatives of the Southwestern Interstate Coal 
Operators’ Association and union officials representing the miners 
in the southwestern coal fields. An agreement to run for 3 years 
from April 1, 1924, was finally negotiated after the strike had lasted 
about a month. 

Eleven collieries of the Glen Alden Coal Ce., Pennsylvania, were 
involved in a strike of 15,000 miners from April 30 to about May 3, 
hecause of the discharge of a union official. 

_ Coal miners in Kentucky and Tennessee, numbering about 8,000 
in 65 mines, struck on April 16, as the result of their failure to nego- 
tiate a new agreement with the Western Coal Operators’ Association. 

An apparently unsuccessful strike of between 5,000 and 10,000 
Filipino workers on the sugar plantations of Hawaii occurred during 
April for a wage increase and a reduction in working hours. The 
companies were able to continue operations by bringing in Japanese 


laborers. 
[1187] 243 
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Tikes 


About 7,500 miners in Pennsylvania, employed by the Lehigh (9) 
ready 


and Navigation Co., were out on strike for about three weeks jy 
April because the company sent 11 men home when the gangway jy 
which they were working was flooded with silt and water. | 

A ten days’ strike of taxi drivers in New York City occurred duriy 
May. About 6,000 drivers were involved. They won their demand 
for 40 per cent of the receipts. 

A strike of structural ironworkers, variously estimated at froy 
3,000 to 7,800 in number, began May 1 in New York City, affecting 
also northern New Jersey. The men demanded a closed shop and 
a wage of $12 instead of $10.50 for an 8-hour day. While reports 
concerning this strike are conflicting, it is understood that it was 

ractically over by May 27, the men receiving the wage increase 
emanded. 

Another coal strike occurred in Pennsylvania in the 12 collieries of 
the Lehigh Valley Coal Co., involving 5,700 men, against a reduction 
in the rate paid for yardage and because of the refusal of the con- 
pany to confer with representatives of the district president. The 
strikers returned May 24, pending further investigation. 

Carpenters in Allegheny County, Pa., numbering about 5,000 
struck during April because of inability to reach an agreement with 
the Master uildets’ Association. This strike lasted 10 days and 
was, in the main, successful. 

The data in the following tables relate to the 432 disputes reported 
as having occurred in the three months under consideration. The 
strikes that occurred during the quarter but in which the exact 
month was not stated appear in a group by themselves. 


Ss . 


Building tr 
lothing.-. 








STATES IN WHICH TWO OR MORE DISPUTES WERE REPORTED AS OCCURRING IN 
THE SECOND QUARTER OF 1924 























Number of disputes Number of disputes 
April| May|June;| not | Total April] May |June; not | Total 
stated stated 

Blaughteris 

a builde 

California_....._ 1 4 | age ae 9 |i New York....__ 2 25 21 26 100 Hood indus 

Connecticut..._-|..-._- ene 3 71] Ohio... 5| 17} 3 6| si fmmamber ar 
Hawaii _____...- pg eawene BA sadsed 2} Oklahoma.._.__- ae See Sew 2 
( ia 8 14 7 4 33 |} Oregon_..._....- 1 2 ell § 
Indiana -___...._- 3 5 5 6 19 |] Pennsylvania._.] 30 15 14 7 66 
REE TS 2 Tne ll 4 8 |] Tennessee...... a = Sg 2 
Kentucky-.....- et  iatn Ble RGR To, hi | eee 1 5 Tee eee 2 
RE ees PT 23> Baésnia 3 | Virginia -_......j...... Pee See 2 
Maryland______- 3 5 4 3 15 |i} Washington__.._}___.__ 6 | a 7 
Massach is yg 10 5 3 27 1} Wisconsin.___.._}....__ 3 2 2 7 
RES ee 2 if SEE 5 || 12 other States_- 2 7 ll 12 
Missouri-_.._.._. 1 | eee 12 jj Interstate .__...- 3 2) PESEES! Geegeeme 6 
Nebraska ___._- TS eee ae eee 1 2 — 
New Hampshire_|.____- 2 2 | 5 cast ania 126 143 91 72 432 

New Jersey ...__ 16 1l i 6 41 









































Of these 432 strikes, 370 occurred east of the Mississippi River and 
north of the Ohio and Potomac Rivers, 47 pmvare west of the 
Mississippi, and 9 occurred south of the Ohio and Potomac Rivers 
and east of the Mississippi River. The other 6 were interstate strikes. 
Of these, 3 occurred east of the Mississippi River, 1 west of it, and 
2 embraced both sides of the river. e largest of the interstate 
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vikes was that of 40,000 miners in the southwestern coal fields, 
ready described. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that more than 86 per cent of the 
irikes in the second quarter of 1924 occurred in the populous geo- 
raphical section roughly defined as east of the Mississippi and north 
fthe Ohio and Potomac Rivers. It will be noted also that about 
9 per cent of the strikes during this period occurred in the 6 States 
{New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Illinois, Ohio, and Massa- 


— 


‘om ; 
inoambusetts, in the order named. 


As to cities, New York City led with 54 strikes, followed by 
Baltimore with 14, Chicago with 13, Paterson with 12, Scranton with 


rts 
was), Rochester, Philadelphia, and Terre Haute with 8 each, and Boston, 
asembuflalo, and Newark with 7 each. 


As to sex of workers involved, the distribution of the strikes was as 


; ofmollows: Males, 337 strikes; females, 2; males and females, 79; sex 
ionfapt workers not reported, 14. 
m-(— The industries in which two or more disputes were reported are 
[hefmhown in the following table: 
































N00 {UMBER OF DISPUTES IN SPECIFIED INDUSTRIES REPORTED AS OCCURRING IN 
: THE SECOND QUARTER OF 1924, BY MONTHS 
ith ~ le if 
ind Number of disputes 
ted Industry or occupation Month 
he April May June not Total 
act » 
J Se SS SS es eee 41 46 28 | 31 | 146 
te aE ee ee 20 a 9 14 | 52 
5 SE OS SE ROSES SP BS 19 9 10 4 | 42 
th aittiscnnkdébdtbatnoaddaswucctacahubbaanéuéwadd 3 13 11 7) 34 
nn hh en sele thenssecbihdbundden meld i) 13 3 | 4] 29 
ee et lh nsdedebibncedactal 6 15 6 | | 27 
yhauffeurs and teamsters..........................-- 4 6 3 1 | 14 
 & 2 2 ees i ee 2 4 3 | 2 | il 
— Mepreet railways...............- 1 | 3 2 | 2 8 
TS SS ee a: Teepe © 3} 2 i eS 6 
i Se lel OE & RS El Sa 4 | } Sr i 5 
otal \ <i 1 | 1 | og ees RPL 4 
tinting and publishing ....................-- samuel 1 | 345. ’ si 4 
____ HP aughtering and meat packing. .....-.... Sree | 1 | 1} 2 | 4 
I SR 2 aes SS eee | 2} 1 | | 3 
0 iS ETAT LE TH LE 3 1 | 1 1} 3 
31 US Eee 2 es = eee Ries wih ne B ivasana 2 3 
2 Mpveet, sower, and park employees ____._........-----}.....--- 2 1 | 3 
eek. nd ddbancnnawthe 2 | idincteséendis i | 3 
66 Mprewery and soft drink workers ---...............--- } CE i » 2 
2 “vee ‘ 2 oe aah h Sassseccaie 1 2 
SE Sahar anaes sea “Sag: ae mia 
2 ES EEE TOREEEION are * Jeacneees | asinine Bie 2 
7 ron and steel...............-- A j...-05-- pal 1 2 
7 Hlotion pictures and theaters.__................--.. Aas .| i i |- " ay, 2 
12 en ot Inu wawedadeicoussoush 1 | 1 how wend 2 
a ee eleanoeaaneak | 6 3 5 3 17 
i Ce 126 | 143 91 | 72 | 432 
| | 








In 309 disputes the employees were reported as connected with 
hions; in 22 disputes they were not so connected; in 7 disputes both 
lion and nonunion employees were involved; in 2 disputes they 
vere unionized after the strike began; in 92 disputes the question of 
on affiliation was not reported. 

In 223 disputes only 1 employer was concerned in each disturb- 
nce; in 21 disputes, 2 employers; in 8 disputes, 3 employers; in 9 
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disputes, 4 employers; in 6 disputes, 5 employers; in 36 disputes T 
more than 5 employers; and in 129 disputes the number of employer J seco 
was not reported. ' 

In the 286 disputes for which the number of persons was reported NUM 
there were 248,584 employees directly involved, an average of 869, : 

In 38 disputes in which the number of workers involved was 1 (0 “ae 
or more, the strikers numbered 211,822, thus leaving 36,762 involved 
in the remaining 248 disputes, or an average of 148 each. 

By months the figures are as follows: April, 112,890 persons in 39 
disputes, average 1,268, of whom 15,523 were in 78 disputes of les; ) 
than 1,000 persons each, average 199. May, 48,885 persons in 111 1928- 
disputes, average 440, of whom 12,335 were in 100 disputes of les J °” 
than 1,000 persons each, average 123; June, 73,389 persons in 64 
disputes, average 1,147, of whom 6,884 were in 52 disputes of less T 
than 1,000 persons each, average 132. In 22 disputes, involving IB seco 
13,420 persons, the month in which the strike began was not reported, 

The following table shows the causes of disputes so far as reported. JB 2s! 
The question of wages entered more or less prominently into at least J — 
56 per cent of these disputes. 

PRINCIPAL CAUSES OF DISPUTES REPORTED AS OCCURRING IN THE SECOND 
QUARTER OF 1924, BY MONTHS 
Number of disputes 

d In me 

In fav 

Cause Month | Comp 

April May June not Total Emplk 

Stated Not re 

pene GE ON. ka i os a ea a 39 23 24 | 130 pm ee 
ee ae eee eee 10 20 10 2 | 42 

Wages, not otherwise specified____.__.._.........__-- 3 10 12 16 4 _— 

I CU So. s.. cc aidatosticbaboccccccam 1 3 2 r 

Ce Cpe 1 2 Teo 5 the 

Increase of wages and decrease hours___________....-- 6 6 hi llega 15 Me | 
Decrease of wages and increase hours----_-........-.-..}-.-------- 1 ? Owerure 2 

EY OE eS eee 2 5 2 2 4 13 CLAS 

Recognition and wages __-_--- FRE [A Series 2 1 1 + — 
Recognition, wages, and hours......................- 2 >) SSS ee ae 

a st chad dk wocmenaihe 5 2 3 2 12 _ 
EEE EE, SAR 1 4 | Ae 6 
Conditions, wages, and hours---.............-------- 1 Gf ORs ES 2 
Conditions and recognition. -_...............----..- | ees SSE 1 2 
EEE TS Se 5 3 3 i 12 
Employment of nonunion men_-_-_-__._.._..-..------- 3 1 Bie bii. 5. 6 
DG 0 a dans orn chuhncaadhdhso-sbecam 15 5 4 3 Zi 
EY Cs wince al a ankiy cecannncnkeahon--biuah 1 bh Sida pipiens... " 
Pets DUNONIOING.. . . oo un ok icc nao cece 6 9 2 4 21 
ES bE Ee eae ee | 6 9 St aE i 

Sympathy--.--....---------.+---------------------- 2 |---------- 3 |---------- : Lday 

SE ns Eeinedikoghaininshaidhth--<cb-seebbseugie i Rblleeenkistn 4 (aa 

NB SSRE E Gobt Sabre ean ere 10 il 7 4 32 ada 

ENE nvewuinibincdbtvepdidencenatuhdacectinns 3 7 7 10 0 sdays 

+ ito7 

NET einitinillncn eno nienttips rnin) powewestedey 126 143 91 72 #3 Ste 14 

$$ $$ — ——— - —- ——_+ lito 2 

22 to 2 

e . : . . 30 to 9 

It is often difficult or impossible to determine exactly when 1% overs 
strike terminates, since many strikes end without any forma! vow ‘*™ 
on the part of the strikers. The bureau has information of the ! 
ending of 313 disputes during the quarter, including several in whic — —— 
the positions of the employees were filled or they returned to wor T 
with probably little or no interruption of the work. seco 

6,13. 
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The following table shows the number of disputes ending in the 
second quarter of 1923 and 1924, by months: 


NUMBER OF DISPUTES ENDING IN THE SECOND QUARTER OF 1923 AND 1924, BY 




















MONTHS 
Number of disputes 
Year hae a paaaeee 
Aprii May } June | ae Total 
— ai ae Se | 
oe ne aes 140 177 111 15 443 
Slt. . ntuddeihsiweenee-ncdaaiaaaeiel 87 125 | 98 3 313 
| 

















The following table shows the results of disputes ending in the 
second quarter of 1924: 


RESULTS OF DISPUTES ENDING IN THE SECOND QUARTER OF 1924, BY MONTHS 





























Number of disputes 
Result | | Month 
| April | May | June not Total 
| stated 
ae = egy | ee ss ie 

in fomere BON. oo. . -.- sce died ds oa bene ceaeten 20 33 33 | 3 89 
[nF OE Ss nie conn ctddovdénuiladiinpact apes 40 42 27 ——an 109 
COGIC ohesin ibis dtp < eke wk neti hte nceacprdun i9 22 17 |-----2---- 58 
Employees returned pending arbitration.._....._-_--- ” 6 lp ets 13 
Net F00ee aie de a0. ..a-> 6a» ode slink ee biel sp | 4 22 DP Thowndbad 44 
(, et Bobi pees. ESET eee. Teer 87 125 98 | 3 | 313 











The next table gives the classified duration of disputes ending in 
the second quarter of 1924: 


CLASSIFIED DURATION OF DISPUTES ENDING IN THE SECOND QUARTER OF 1924, 
BY MONTHS 








Number of disputes 




















Classified duration Month | 
April | May June | not | Total 

stated | 
ST Meee ee ae | SESS SERS, S Ries? OF: 

4 
ee AS eee) 6 8 he OR PE s 7 SS eee 18 
NES a en a ne AP ee 7 4 ere ren 12 
SEE IEES owe op onon- con pumanaebaneipnannei 2 4 2 | sad i) 
We ba eee ah Sis Seddbebebctedeediubtenee 5 13 Ky Sel das bt 19 
FS RE Se Fy dete 16 13 12 | es 41 
CRUG, es ee ee co cuddnaween i) 18 gael ila 37 
15 to 21 days 7 6 2 | bt 15 
22 to 29 days 3 4 8 tere 15 
30 to 90 days 9 26 Ts ence 59 
J 5 0s eT oo PACT a 5 5 SS ea = 14 
WHS MA Sie). oles Se ee cs 16 25 31 | 3 75 
See ek Eee oe oe 87 125 98 | 3 | 313 











The number of days lost in the industrial disputes ending in the 
second — for the 238 reporting duration was approximately 
6,134. The average duration of these was 26 days. The average 
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duration of the disputes lasting less than 90 days was 19 days. By 
months the record is as follows: April, 1,670 days lost, average 24 
days; May, 2,331 days lost, average 23 days; June, 2,133 days lost 
average 32 days. 

Of the 313 disputes ending during the quarter, 238 reported dura- 
tion, and of this number 193 reported the number of employees in- 
volved, aggregating 165,102, an average of 855 employees. 

Of the 313 disputes reported as ending during the quarter, 219 
reported the number of employees involved, aggregating 187,002, an 
average of 854 employees. 5 





Strikes in Denmark in 1923' 


N DENMARK in 1923 there were 58 work stoppages, 28 affecting 
i the skilled and 30 the unskilled workers. Of these 35 lasted one 
week or less and 23 from 1 to 13 weeks. 
The table following shows the number of industrial disputes and 
the number of days lost from 1916 to 1923. No lockouts took place 
in 1923. 


NUMBER OF DISPUTES AND OF DAYS LOST IN DENMARK, 1916 to 1923 














Number Number of Number Number of 
Year of work of working i Year | of work of working 
stoppages days lost | stoppages days lost 
NN FT NER 66 241, 150 jj 1920__..._-- RE A 1 243 690, 089 
ERE F RS E. 215 en eee = } 110 1, 321, 184 
a CY ae ae 253 SS 8 ES eee > $1 2, 272, O54 
iad dcndiicnon 472  <§ Ff ae eae ee | 58 

















1 General strike in April not included. 


The State conciliator officiated in 1919 ia 35 instances, in 1920 in 
24, in 1921 in 20, in 1.922 in 6, and in 1923 in 5. 





Strikes in Tokyo, First Half of 1924 


DECIDED increase in the number of strikes in Tokyo during 
A the first 6 months of the year is reported in the Trans-Pacific, 
Tokyo, August 23 (p. 17), and in a eonsular report from 
Tokyo dated August 5. This increase is said to be due to the slowing 
down of industry following the earthquake, so that instead of strikes 
for higher wages as in preceding years, the strikes during the first 
half m 1924 were largely the result of threatened wage reductions or 
dismissal of workers. increasing cause of strikes also has been the 
demand by the workers for better treatment. In most cases the 
strikes have been unsiccessful and in some instances the leaders 
have been dismissed and strike breakers have been retained. 





1 Dansk Arbejdsgiverforening. Arbejdsgiveren, Sept. 12, 1924, p. 290, 
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The following table shows the number of strikes and strikers in 
Tokyo, January to June, 1921 to 1924: 


NUMBER OF STRIKES AND OF STRIKERS IN TOKYO, JANUARY TO JUNE, 192! to 1924 




















== 7 
| ! 
1921 1922 1923 1924 
Month + = J 
Strikes Strikers’ Strikes aka Strikes | Striker | Strikes | Strikers 
| | 
—$— Te en _neneEe eee i —|-————| - 
leant -dashabnwoneh26-4)-} 5-54)... 32] 3,160 i34 1,800 12 562 451 6,163 
oc 00 oh hag ROT Scomnancecdl 13} 5, 062 17| 5,792 13 | 3,195 50 | 3,348 
Meth.) .. sud dbeesbir is. 3i2-..J.- 47 | 5,589 27 | 2, 745 32) 4,031 107 | 3,914 
ie -ocanixetitlingsmnrrs=saterts 271 6,226 18 837 2i | 2,392 105} 13,211 
7 OMBEASE SD) ) BS LE RRM aR, 19} 3,539 21) 7,629 17} 2,230 67 | 12,086 
und. ....pqenamennas bib 44%-dee- i14| 1,500 20} 4,558 | 51] 5,451 37 | 16, 206 
i i 

















Strikes and Lockouts in Rumania, 1923! 


RECENTLY published report of the Rumanian Ministry of 

A Labor on labor disputes in 1923 shows that 491 disputes 

occurred in the various industrial and commercial establish- 

ments throughout the country. Of these disputes, 326 affected a 

single establishment only and 165 affected more than one establish- 

ment. Industrial establishments were concerned in 442 disputes 
and commercial establishments in 49. 

Of the disputes in 1923, 112 led to strikes affecting 16,841 workers 
and 10 led to lockouts affecting 433 workers, while 369 disputes affect- 
ing 81,978 workers were settled without resort to strikes or lockouts. 

Most of the strikes occurred in Transylvania and were generally 
caused by demands for wage increases or shorter hours of labor. 
Of the total number of workers taking part in the strikes, 12,608 (or 
about 75 per cent) were members of tradeauioin 

As regards the results of the strikes, 62 ended favorably for the 
workers, 16 ended unfavorably, and 34 were compromised. The 
total loss of working time through strikes was 287,822 days. 

Lockouts caused a loss of 3,223 working-days. Five of the lockouts 
terminated in favor of the workers, 4 in favor of the employers, and 
1 in a Compromise. 

Of the 81,978 workers who participated in disputes settled without 
strike or lockout, 65,819 were members of trade-unions. In 286 
disputes the factory inspectors intervened and brought about a 
settlement. In 77 disputes the parties had recourse to arbitration, 
and 6 disputes ended in the nein of certain employees. Of 
these 369 disputes settled without resort to strike or Loulou, 273 
were adjusted in favor of the workers. 


‘International Labor Office. Industrial and Labor Information, Geneva, Aug. 4, 1924, p. 19. 
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Labor Disputes in Sweden in 1923 


ATA given in the annual report ' of the Swedish Social Board 
D show that in 1923 industrial disputes in Sweden numbered 
206, less than in any of the 7 preceding years. The number 
of employers affected (799) also shows a decrease as compared with 
the years 1917 to 1922. The number of workers affected exceeds thy 
number for all preceding years except the year of the general strike 
(1909) and 1920. The average nuinber of workers per dispute was 
500 in 1923 as against 146 for the period 1912-1922. The most 
extensive disputes were the general disputes at the ironworks, paper 
pulp factories, sawmills, lumbering, and building material industries, 
these five disputes affecting directly a total of 80,000 workers. 

Of the disputes reperted 57, or 26 per cent, affected over 100 
workers each while 92, or 45 per cent, affected, at the most, 25 
workers. 

The greatest number of disputes (52) occurred in the building 
mdustry. Disputes lasting more than a month involved 92.1 per cen 
of all the workers involved in the labor disputes, and about 40 per 
cent of the workers were affected by disputes lasting over thiee 
months. The longest and most extensive controversies were those in 
the iron and paper-pulp industries which lasted 64 and 3 months, 
respectively. 

he greatest number of controversies (137) were disagreements 
over wages. Of these, 11 were settled entirely or mainly in favor of 
the employers, 45 were settled mainly in favor of the workers, and 
74 cases resulted in compromises. Matters connected with the 
hiring and discharging of workers caused 22 disputes; 8 of these were 
settled mainly in favor of the employers and 8 mainly in accordance 
with the workers’ demands. 

The 206 disputes caused a loss of 6,900,000 working-days, a !arger 
number than for-any year except 1909 (the year of the general strike) 
and 1920. The loss of working time was greatest in the mining and 
metal industry. 

In 65 cases the State conciliators or the conciliation commission 
helped to bring about an agreement. 








1 Sweden. [Socialdepartementet] Socialstyrelsen. Arbetsinstiillelser och kollektivaytal samt {rlik- 
ningsminnens verksambet ar 1923. Stockholm, 1924. 168 pp. 
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The following table shows, for the years 1903 to 1923, the number 
of employers and workers involved in industrial disputes, and num- 


her of working-days lost: 


NUMBER OF EMPLOYERS AND WORKERS INVOLVED IN INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES, 


AND NUMBER OF WORKING-DAYS LOST, BY YEARS, 1903 TO 











1923 





























— | 
Strikes Lockouts Mixed disputes Total number 
'y 2 S534". ee PASTS ST 
| | . 
Number | Number Number N — ! 
Year | involved | involved involved - 7 
e . ( i} 
Means |Num-/———|Num-| Num- Lm Work-| days 
r | 7 | ber a ber | “ ber - “| ers 108 
om _| Work- Em- work. | 3 Work- — 
ers | oS | ers | &S | ers | “** 
y UAL Sb de S83) SEOCRN Fae Da ERE Ti Rew Ce 
| | | 

1903 __..--| 109) 256 5, 970) 16 (96 o8al 17/ 12617,619' 142 478) 24.571) 642, 00 
1904...--------| 169} 383] 8, 290) 12 62) 1, 218) 34, 153) 2,731; 215 598] 12,248; 386, 000 
| RRP ete 152) 325) 13, 186) 12 12) 456) 25, 510/19, 264; 189 847) 32, 906) 2,390, 000 
W..... LG 239, 668) 15, 050) 8| 12} 560 43 49} 3,045] 290] 729) 18,655] 479,000 
Ete 243} 498) 11,278) 23) 37] 5,669) 46) 283) 6,593) 312) 818) 23,540) 514, 000 
EAs 4* | 229) $73! 17, 187} 38) 125} 2, 672) 35 826 20, 498) 3091 1, 424! 40, 357! 1, 842, 000 
1909. es 102| 7, 707 229, 248 22) 451/71, 364 14| 30} 1, 137! 138} & 188/301, 749,11, 799, 700 
1910- Sas 66 127; 3,420 5} 5} 101 5} 14 150} 7 16 3. 671 39 000 
Mil. U:. .t6dea 85 150; 4, 940 9| 1, 759) 15, 145 4 1] 491) 98} 1,920; 20,576) 569, 800 
oS est iat 108 168, 5, 797 4| 337) 2, 166 4; 284) 2, 017) 116; 789) 9,980) 292, 100 
eee 118; 203) 9, 574 1 1 1 Pete wo----[o-----| 119) 204] 9,591) 303, 300 
1914 3% 105 181; 8, 832 8) 64) 5, 368; 2 2 185 115; 247] 14,385) 620, 500 
ee 70; 100, 4, 277 7) 7} 813) 3 3 29 80} 110) 5,119 83, 300 
~ FER 218 474) 19, 287) 2) 2 41 7 23) 1, 383 227 499) 20, 711 474, 700 
— a 458! 1, 399) 45, 019) 8) 8) 1,016 9 17} 666! 475) 1, 424) 46, 701; 1, 108, 800 
ae 668) 1, 756) 50, 377) 10 10 756) 30} 923/10, 090 708| 2, 689] 61, 223) 1, 436, 400 
1919. naana 414) 1, 977} 69, 980) 10) 10 0727] 16} 37610, 334! 440] 2, 363] 81, 041) 2, 295, 900 
1920. alice 455) 1, 952] 42, 657 9 544/37, 988) 22) 458/58, 394! 186| 2, 954/139, 039) 8, 942, 500 
— === 302) 1, 913) 44, 053) 22 38) 742 a 371) 4, 917 347] 2, 322} 49, 712) 2, 663, 300 
— = Fe 354) 1, 069) 43, 547! 11 17 287) 27 174/31, 845 392) 1, 260) 75, 679) 2, 674, 580 
1923_. . R96! 6, 907, 390 


192 = 42, | 


6 158)21, 208 


8) 153/38, 395 
} i 
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Conciliation Work of the Department of Labor in September, |924 


By Hues L. Kerwin, Director or CONCILIATION 


exercised his good offices in connection with 21 labor disputes 
during September, 1924.. These disputes affected a known 
total of 13,594 employees. The table following shows the name an( 
location of the establishment or industry in which the dispute occurred, 
the nature of the dispute (whether strike or lockout or controversy 
not having reached strike or lockout stage), the craft of trade con- 
cerned, the cause of the dispute, its present status, the terms of settle- 
ment, the date of beginning and ending, and the number of workmen 
directly and indirectly affected. 
On October 1, 1924, there were 49 strikes before the department 
for settlement and, in addition, 14 controversies which had not 
reached the strike stage. Total number of cases pending, 63. 
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: we Secretary of Labor, through the Conciliation Service. 
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Proceedings under Canadian Industrial Disputes Investigation Ac: 
' ‘HE following table shows the proceedings under the Canadiay 


industrial disputes investigation act for the year ended March 
31, 1924, and from March 22, 1907, to March 31, 1924: 


PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE CANADIAN INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES INVESTIGA‘ ion 
ACT, APRIL 1, 1923, TO MARCH 31, 1924, AND MARCH 22, 1907, TO MARCH 3), jo 








Apr. 1, 1923,to | Mar. 22, 1907. tp 


























Mar. 31, 1924 Mar. 31, 1994 
| Number Number | 
Industries affected | of appli- pe a of appli- Number 
| cations not cations of —a 
| received | averted | Teeved | a yirieg 
| poards | %F ended) poards | OT ended 
1. Disputes affecting mines, transportation and communica- 
tion, other public atilities, and war work: | 
Mines— 
RE DS ee > OR SE Ee ee ee ee ee Ce ae oe oasnebee 68 | 10 
EE ES: SS Se ee a 1 | 0 20 | r 
i eee. oot een atin. de ochteseedicoamnndsinal> oahemalaesone<tns 1 | ( 
Transportation and communication— | 
ee a a a ee ee 12 | 0 188 | 7 
RS A a See eee 4 | 0 101 | 7 
LR, Ps EEE A SSS ae Donate 11 | 
“ tt Minnie tid pahetivecetaseamesentbes dhesscca 5 | 0 32 0 
LE +o idickes canbe’ thant entplecs= op dp os sous 1} 0 17 | 1 
i ae i nak het det walttttnc than tei Istibo~ sintevignn oboe te o> $hau duis 7 | 0 
Miscellaneous— | 
ES Ee aay es eS ees 3 0 22 | 3 
RES SS a ae ee a ae ed | eee eee | 0 
Re enn ohnacccemems, Spee =e 30 | 1 
2. Disputes not falling clearly within the direct scope of the 
SS PC. OM ee ee ae 2 ae ee RS 2 | 0 121 9 
EES 2 Rs . a ee ee ae 2 28 0 619 | a7 
1 During the period Apr. 1, 1918, to Mar. 31, 1923, jurisdiction under the statute in connection wit! dis- 


putes relating to industries under provincial or municipal control not being claimed by the departinent, 
no proceedings under the statute took place, save by joint consent under section 63. During the presen! (sca 
period, however, it has been held that jurisdiction in such matters rests with the Federal authorities and 
preceenas in the case of disputes in industries in which the act applies but which are owned or controlled 

y a municipal or provincial government have taken place without reference to section 63; these proceed: 
ings are therefore now shown under their respective classifications, and include three disputes, two in- 
volving street a and one an electric light, heat, and power plant. 

eft over from the preceding year. 


2 Including 6 cases 


ss 


Compulsory Arbitration of Labor Disputes in Cuban Ports” 


i} National Congress of Cuba has enacted a law, effective on 

June 10, 1924, providing for the establishment of commissions 

of intelligence which shall have authority to effect compulsory 
arbitration of labor disputes in the ports of Cuba. These commis- 
sions are to be composed of an equal number of employers and har)or 
employees and have under their jurisdiction all matters concerning 
maritime work at Cuban ports in their respective districts. The 
judge of the primary court of claims, or in the event that there is no 
such jud.;e the municipal judge, is to preside over each commission. 
The duties of the commissions are as follows: (1) To maintain omer 
=. strikes, in cooperation with the police; (2) to protect laborers 
who do not wish to strike; (3) to endeavor to keep the employers « 
work when disputes arise between them and the employers; (‘) 1 
case of general strikes, to appoint and protect 10 per cent of ‘he 
laborers to ¢ on the necessary work of the port. Appeals (rou 
the decisions of the commissions may be made to the Rieder; ol 
Agriculture, Commerce, and Labor, whose decisions shall be (inal. 


— 








1 Canadian Labor Gazette, August, 1924, Ottawa, p. 646. 
2 Commerce Reports, July 21, 1924, p. 182. 
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Aid to Blind through Pennsylvania Bureau of Rehabilitation! 


F THE 3,314 disabled persons registered with the Pennsylvania 
Bureau of Rehabilitation July 1, 1924, 123, or 3.7 per cent, 
were reported as having defective vision in both eyes. 

Up to July 1, 1924, the bureau had completed the training of 189 
disabled persons, 16 of whom were blind, the bureau itself meeting the 
costs of such training. At that time one totally blind person was 
being trained at the ae expense. In numerous otlrer cases in 
which the bureau did not have to pay any training costs it has been 
of great assistance to blind persons. Numbers of the blind have 
been successfully placed where extended training was unnecessary, 
as in agricultural work, in small stores, and in canvassing jobs. 

Chair caning, rug weaving, and piano tuning are among the occu- 
yations for which the bureau has trained the blind. One man, after 
bollowial a course in the Pennsylvania Institution for the Blind, was 
trained m insurance salesmanship in the Wharton School of Finance. 
Another man, whose blindness is the result of an industrial accident, 
was to begin a commercial course this fall through the cooperation 
of the bureau of rehabilitation and the Pennsylvania Institution for 
Instruction of the Blind. He expects to secure a position later with 
the corporation by which he was employed when the accident 
ana A former coal miner, the father of a family of five, who 
is blind and has lost both hands, has recently been placed as inter- 
preter in a county court at $10 a day when serving. 

In training the blind the bureau of rehabilitation cooperates with 
the Pennsylvania Institution for the Blind, as indicated above, and 
also with the Pennsylvania Association for the Blind and other 
agencies of a similar character. 

The bureau has no appropriation for mere relief and in cases of 
blindness can, under the law, assist only such persons as may be 
considered susceptible to being returned to employment. Neither 
can the bureau aid blind persons cared for by other State agencies. 

The State appropriation for the bureau of rehabilitation has never 
been over $100,000 for a fiscal biennium for assistance to all types 
of physically disabled persons. The legislature appropriates, how- 
ever, each session from $300,000 to $500,000 to be-used exclusively 

for the benefit of the blind. 











Pennsylvania. Department of Labor and Industry. Labor and Industry, September, 1924, Harris- 
urg, pp. 24, 25 
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Statistics of Immigration for August, 1924 
By J. J. Konna, Curer Sraristici1an, BuREAU oF IMMIGRATION 


N THE classification of aliens the terms (1) immigrant and emigry); 
and (2) nonimmigrant and nonemigrant, respectively, relate (1) ;, 
permanent arrivals and departures and (2) to temporary arriya|s 

and departures. In compiling the statistics under this classificatioy 
the following rule is observed: Arriving aliens whose permanent 
domicile has been outside of the United States who intend to reside 
permanently in the United States are classed as immigrant aliens. 
departing aliens whose permanent residence has been in the Uniied 
States who intend to reside permanently abroad are classed as emi- 
grant aliens; all aliens residents of the United States making a tem- 
porary trip abroad and all aliens residing abroad making a temporary 
trip to the United States are classed as nonemigrant aliens on the 
outward journey and nonimmigrant aliens on the inward. 

The few tables of immigration statistics here presented for Aucust. 
1924, and for July and August, 1924, show the mward and outward 
ponent movement, the number of immigrant and emigrant aliens 

y races or peoples and country of permanent residence, and the 

number of aliens admitted under the Immigration Act of 1924. 

During August, 1924, a total of 37,256 aliens (23 290 immigrant 
and 13,966 nonimmigrant) were admitted and 23,371 (8,633 emigrant 
and 14,738 nonemigrant) departed, resulting in an imcrease in our 
alien population of 13,885. About 5 per cent of the aliens applying 
for admission were rejected during the month, the exact nwnber 
being 2,114. The number of aliens admitted, debarred, and departed. 
and United States citizens arrived and departed, is shown in Tale |. 

Only 10,818 immigrant aliens were admitted from European 
countries during July and August, 1924, compared to 111,134 such 
admissions during the same months of the preceding year, a decrease 
of 100,316. On the other hand, the number of emigrant aliens 
departed for European countries during these two months of 124 
reached a total of 14,615, or 3,050 more than for the same period 0! 
the year 1923, when 11,565 departed. ‘The principal races or peoples 
admitted durmg August, 1924, those comprising 10 per cent or more 
of the total, are the English, German, Irish, Mexican, Seandinavian. 
and Scotch. Of the emigrant aliens departed durmg the month, 
about 33 per cent were Italians returning to Italy. Admissions and 
departures of the permanent class are shown in Table 2 by country ol 
permanent residence and in Table 3 by races or peoples. | 

On comparing the occupations of the immigrants with that of the 
emigrants, it is found that 5 per cent of the admitted during Augus' 
were professional; 17 per cent were skilled; 14 per cent, were laborers: 
22 per cent were in the miscellaneous class; and 42 per cent had no 
occupation. While of the emigrants departed during this month 
2 per cent were professional; 10 per cent were skilled; 52 per cell 
were Jaborers; 12 per cent were classed as miscellaneous; and 24 pe! 
cent had no occupation. 
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The number of aliens admitted under the Immigration Act of 
1924 is shown by country or area of birth in Table 4. It will be 
noted that 9,978, only about 27 per cent of the total for August, were 
quota immigrants- -the number charged to the quota. The number of 
nonimmigrants under section 3 and nonquota immigrants under 
section 4 of the act, which classes are not cha reed to the q uota, reached 
a total of 27,175 in August and 48,479 during July and August, over 
50 per cent of these classes coming from nonquota countries. 


TaBLE 1.—INWARD AND OUTWARD PASSENGER MOVEMENT, JULY AND AUGUST, 

















1924 
Arrivals Departures 
Aliens admitted Aliens departed United 
During Tnite ' | United | 
— ym ees Tee eer States | Total 
| Non- citizens} , 2° a? | Non- ctisens| de 
poarg immi-| Total | arrived barred) rivals — | emi- | Total | i parted 
er grant ere | grant | De 
a —_—— a fl oe a A -_ —— — = —_ —_ — = 
July, 1924____] 11, 661 | 11,112 | 22,773 | 20,927 | 1,929 | 45, 629 8, 493 15, 747 | 24,240 } 43,812) 68, 052 
August, 1924_} 23, 200 | 13,966 | 37, 256 | 44,791 | 2,114] 84, 161 8, 633 | 14, 738 23, 371 | 37,657) 61,028 














Total__| 34,951 | 25,078 | 60,029 | 65,718 | 4,043 1129, 790 | 17, 126 | 30,485 | 47,611 | 81,469 | 129, 080 
{ | | 


TaBLE 2.—LAST PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED TO 
AND FUTURE PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTED FROM 
THE UNITED STATES DURING AUGUST, 1924, AND DURING JULY AND AUGUST, 1924, 
BY COUNTRIES 


Immigrant Emigrant 
| 


Countries | July and July and 


August, August, | 



































August, , August, 
|} 1924 | “G04” | 1924 1924 
_ = = sitiecliatimemeeen — EE — seed ensettemeeniaes 
eee 14 15 45 61 
pO ESS a a re ' ae are cobiiae 36 44 29 93 
Sho: Se" fe Pe aS a eee eae ee 51 70 97 158 
ti De 6 I Be gin EVP . il 33 53 
eae a PAIL. 122 136 368 755 
Denmark____.._._. EE PACT, SE 290 300 53 65 
lr sa Te ee a ere 1 11 30 30 
en ea NCL tees = Reena Gate ; 15 26 l 42 
France, including Corsica____--- > CSE: 276 335 95 225 
Germany._..._- a a Se ee 2, 942 3, 008 | 93 212 
Great Britain, Ireland: 

a el i _ 1, 001 1, @21 48 211 
RE RE i. 5 ll SIR SS 2 hte 82 91 35 53 
es 2 ee ecummnwcaactl 1, 259 1, 491 459 1, 163 
| DT aE Ts 903 963 | 129 254 
I ele Re IE. He 88 119 9 14 
De ee dnbbbeececceedidees 26 51 | 740 1, 615 
ii RRS mas 30 42 | 100 185 
Italy, including Sicily and Sardinia (ree Sa 191 376 | 2, 907 4, 909 
NE ET A Se a, LT Tee ~ 15 
GEE. SST 12 22 | 144 | 221 
RRR = 1 § SR .| 2 
| ei aa a aie ras aan 89 96 37 73 
eae i Re RA a Se aS Teena 812 839 33 134 
av oe en 6 1 eae 61 101 658 1, 077 

Portugal, ineluding Azores, Cape Verde, and Madeira 
Slands._..___. eo ee UU, 3a oa 43 52 260 | 546 
ccc nstbuwe 41 68 249 422 
i eee 43 59 75 108 
pain, including Canary and Balearic Islands-_.--_.--- 19 37 339 | 987 
ee et cadueubieees 1, 185 1, 196 70 | 155 
ta Se 148 161 47 | 106 
I ie a a RR 1 7 28 | 54 
eh SRR ae RR ea 31 44 257 | 577 
Ee ce lnmasencceenee 25 25 18 40 
SE SE a 9, 846 10, 818 7, 494 14, 615 
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TaBLe 2.—LAST PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED ro 
AND FUTURE PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTED Fri\) TABL 
THE UNITED STATES DU RING AUGUST, 1924, AND DURINGJULY ANDAUGUST. jo FR 
BY COUNTRIES—Concluded nw Gl 
Immigrant Emigrant 
Countries | : 
August, oo August, _ and 
AUZUSI 
1924 14” 1924 ugust, 
ROI 60 <n <b tb he i tei cats hem ahhh Sao en 4a <tr sl 3 6 u Lithu: 
arena lipo srehy. gerne, aie sides sic oa 116 401 159 44) Magy: 
oe ak TE ORE) 5. ee a ee ae 10 12 17 9 Mexi 
a cen a Oe 2 ance 5 12 226 106 00 Pacifi 
Salah Sg Sea ae Sea oe eS TIS a 8 26 5 1" Polish 
0 SE ereaeaee nti ihadire £6 a a eee Se » dice Wendie 2 5 rT Portu; 
Syria eA caetsite an o> epilbe wa du ay ares Gk cote ws ow We ww ea eee ae hie ae oe aes ab ae al 4 13 57 4 Ruma 
- ee hier k ke st 1aR a we 1 a Russi 
EI hn gc cmanadanngochs ouetenhe= supe enh cahiar 6 10 | 4 18 Ruthe 
} } ee Scand: 
RD inked’ Sth « tabbadpindstieendGdaqmbeahainy’ 157 | 697 | 359 aT Seoteh 
| } a Slov ak 
eda ESO: Sse hw. cganiec dks ccdidun save 13 17 1 3 Spanis 
ES oe a | | A See eee 22 27 10 Spanis 
Miiecniemctntcaos Syriar 
7 Re ae EES Pea ren are 35 | 44 1 x Ly 
=o — Cisu 
Res 0 Se. Bal La. ead 37 | 43 33 64 West | 
New Zealand _____- eae 7 ) 15 99 Other 
eg SE SE eae rae 3 | 3 3 | 
Sa tiictbasatbinnnccces4se-are bo Rt | 47 | 55 f1 | = 
— Male 
6 Ne te OA Bah Sam ly A 10, 154 | 17, 922 190 $64 Femal 
ND 6 ap dglne nts Saad by ths <6 Shere aaoee > aneer 4 87 133 17 4i 
a aden eas Ce Pe oh Poneto Sid ape OS Arle 2, 385 4, 386 151 267 
i a 178 269 124 28 
West Indies (not specified).____.________- Dbtaes. be 58 98 104 12 TABLE 
TT TS Ct rags a I 
Central America (not specified)... ............---..--- 141 | 223 59 | 2 AUG 
RE RS et ee i badebcleBidedpanaber UG inch : 10 | 41 16 | 8 —— 
South America (not specified)... .... ee Seen eae 192 | 262 57 | 
Total Western Hemisphere. ._______._.._-.... | 13,205 | 23, 387 718 | 
a ee een ‘ieee 93,2901 34, 951 8,633 | 








TaBLe 3.—_IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED TO AND EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTED 
FROM THE UNITED STATES DURING AUGUST, 1924, AND DURING JULY AND ! 
GUST, 1924, BY RACES OR PEOPLES 


























Immigrant Emigrant 9 

uota ¢ 

R ‘ent ae a Afg 

ace or people ’ — A lh 

August ye fy August, | oy 2 Ane 

1924 1924 wee} on | Ara 

A Arn 

—— Aus 

: 00 Aus 

ES TS ES 62 146 52 18 Bel; 
SO eS Tle. <p be SE 18 38 21 38 Bhi 
Bohemian and Moravian (Czech) --___....-.-.-.---.---- 110 i3l 244 451 Bul 
Bulgarian, Serbian, and Montenegrin --............-.--- 40 50 92 177 Can 
CE. on calthe -anoce pdbbecsescondebs SSH Gere Gaara 105 383 144 424 Can 
Grostien end Slovewias.. . .........4-4----+---.-.----- 17 23 176 351 Chi 
ee ee es cote en. . eat 133 185 75 173 Cze 
Dalmatian, Bosnian, and Herzegovinian _____.________- 3 5 23 72 Dar 
EE ey oe eee 223 336 144 oh Den 
cans chrachajpacdddechs oducepscbasscup sued 4 8 i2 7 Egy 
| EE SRE RRR RG RS See 4, 945 8, 089 566 1, 342 Est] 
Finnish nt ebeehas « ce dead 62006 ce © 40O8 6 oe o cen co eneeeem 52 76 36 40 Ft h ' 
ERS 2 RES - S Sa Fore area: ee 1, 976 3, 374 105 a4 Finl 
RES See 2 ee ERS eae 3, 652 4, 033 162 aid Frat 
SES a ee a peer 48 68 746 1, 632 Gert 
| SS SSE SS 2 a 464 941 36 Bl Gres 
A GRRE Atal MIDS 5 MMB LEAT AL 2, 392 3, 472 133 38 Gael 
Italian pos REISS STRONG. ET, RE AE. 2 103 154 831 | 1, 234 Hur 
I noch nnanenap edb tecocnn srncore 184 380 2,089 | 4 712 ond 
SRS oi s0 cdbeoaws cn shgnedunses ee dsees cousuerss +i + i nelu 

REE SRE SEE a as ee ] id | 8! 
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TABLE 3.—IM MIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED TO AND EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTED 


FROM THE UNITED STATES DURING AUGUST, 1924, AND DURING JULY AND AU- 
iUST, 1924, BY RACES OR PEOPLES—Concluded 























Immigrant | Emigrant 
EE hia 
Race or people diana July and — July and 
: 1924 ’ August, ~ 1924 ‘ {ugust, 
; 1924 7 | 1924 

Lithu | Ss SA Fae: Ft ae ; 12 17 146 | 230 
ee ae as ee ~ Babee: np PI SE Ae. boom Pee 69 102 27 228 
Merit 1n__- EE iv oe 2, 327 4, 262 146 | 275 
Pacifie OS Fa SS eee re ll sia- Keteeamaibatanenndiien 4 3 
Polish aes cc Sey! Ree ' re F 146 | 253 639 | 1, 053 
I cth ed etl nan eae nit Sin: Hee 48 60 260 566 
ae ee abet wade 32 | 72 242 402 
Bessleth. ..1thien gas dedée oes oS ae; ee ee ee 123 185 120 190 
Rutheni ir innenckst-ebnne dite ti annanonneill | 40 | 9g 15 | 22 
Scandinavian (Norwegians, Danes, and Swedes ee 2, 708 | 2, 932 170 | 391 
pe Rr Re s aiiens tee cnnnnenstt 2, 672 | 3, 962 178 | 361 
Slov ik o<-c ee ee cow eceseeeaeeececcsces= - o- oc-cccanee | 12 | 18 115 | 280 
Geaniah. ..o.bieer~<9404> pertbeihicmt alleen ; >= diibel 53 | 94 389 | 1, 103 
Spat \ish American , 4 ee 281 422 101 | 189 
REE a ee A ; er 20 48 | 63 | 109 
ee a ae ] 4 29 | 57 
es eee oe hdl ; P 103 | 162 13 | 24 
West Indian (except Cuban) -_. - iasiada cabal 34 | 56 33 &9 
Other peoples --_..----- ; el 64 | 90 52 95 

Total __ Hae a perch ae 23, 290 | 34, 951 8, 633 | | 17, 126 
ae ee ne : vee 13, 145 19, 704 | 6,458 | 12, 432 
Femal a ie d = ce 10, 145 15, 247 | 2, 175 4, 694 





Taste 4.—ALIENS ADMITTED TO THE UNITED STATES UNDER THE IMMIGRATION 
ACT OF 1924, DURING THE MONTH OF AUGUST, 1924, AND DURING JULY AND 
AUGUST, 1924, BY COUNTRY OR AREA OF BIRTH, AS SPECIFIED 











Number admitted 











| 
; Grand 
| Charged to | ¢ = d ! total 
Country or area of birth ony | 5 rae to quota Total ne 
. : a3 _ladmitted, August, 
" * j August, 1924 
7 « ‘ j ¢ | 
aly a a — < - 1924 
| 1924 - = 
—— ee a a wo 
Quota countries: | | | 
SE ee eee ee aoa | | ae See a wee oe i 
_ a as LOT eee: 100 | 13 | 13 | 24 37 58 
aah aa ae eae eae I 
Arabian peninsula. _______- ak al BRAT 100 |__._... PELE i 1 | 2 
Di ciccecahesce.«. ne : _ = an | 5 5 | il 
SS oh 121 | 28 26 | 279 305 | 548 
_ .. . = aa ; 785 | 35 | 34 | 81 115 158 
Belgium!_..__._........ 512 | 55 49 | 114 163 255 
ee ee Maree beet PEG ig Ao ig BS SAAD ee 
I goviewes 100 | 12 | 12 | 10 22 27 
Cameroon hte ee : ; 160 |.... . _— 3 
Cameroon (French) .._.___- 100 nS ide a =ES igeRerinpee be bev te aiucnaaniid 
2 ee i Pe = ad 100 l 1 | 729 730 1, 515 
Czechoslovakia_.................-.....| 3,073 127 124 | 121 245 30% 
< . SS eee — oho nb 228 | 14 14 | 5 19 20 
seme 2, 4 = 301 | 297 | 289 586 710 
Veypt Cee esewadd 09 | 15 | 15 | 13 28 4] 
Esthonia....._.... Le te i me Ta 7 7| 8 
Ethiopia (Abyssinia)...-_...-.-.-..--- tt atm STEER Ee Rs Ae aE 
POO ee | 471 23 | 21 70 91 114 
a Rear in 3, 954 297 | 262 379 641 1, 021 
Germany i _.| 61,227 2, 960 2, 939 884 3, 823 4, 327 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland!_.! 34, 007 2, 840 2, 450 3, 852 6, 302 9, 067 
ts 100 9 9 188 197 291 
ks noble 473 | 28 | 26 | 48 74 100 








' Including colonies, dependencies, or protectorates of this country. 
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TaBLE 4.—ALIENS ADMITTED TO THE UNITED STATES UNDER THE IMMIGRavTioy 
ACT OF 1924, DURING THE MONTH OF AUGUST, 1924, AND DURING JUL) 
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’ AN 
AUGUST, 1924, BY COUNTRY OR AREA OF BIRTH, AS SPECIFIED—Conclude, ne 
{ —— 
Number admitted 
Charged to Not he 
Annual quota charged De 
Country or area of birth , . to quota! Tota) 
quota yUal } ) 
. admitted, tne 
August, Fre 
oe August, | August, 1924 sta 
1924 1924 1924 
| 
Quota countries—Continued ste 
6 RR 2 5 SSG See 100 ll 11 I 12 ture 
83 Sa £- i See eS 100 4 3 61 64 jmn 
Iraq (Mesopotamia) -_............----.-- 100 2 2 2 4 wo! 
EE OD on cies ears sansdnpens 28, 567 1, 144 1, 103 458 1, 561 ™ 
ES ns5 ccguihieiercescednard 8, 845 57 48 629 677 43 thot 
ie, RE F.C MRERS B. 3S DE es ne ns aaah 213 213 pill 
RL. AER 6, 2 SRS Sin 142 4 4 7 1] 45 The 
RR a EB a eee 1 1 | 9 
GT DES BSH gg Se SE ra eee am 
EAE: SS SE eS I 344 8 8 47 55 | § all | 
Luxemburg-.__.....--- 100 1 1 4 5 | f 
 \) ae C2. SSSR 2s Ee ee ee eneetedbatcneece | 
FN . _ ETLID Tn: Sees Peer 4 | 4 | 0 
i ee NR eR RE RE ERE a, CO RSS ae, a a 
Nauru (British)_.__________- HOE Vi. oF 4 Ee ee ae, eee 
i. acd |, eRe "2 eT a. eS eS 
itt A. ES RT Ma 1, 648 86 81 208 | 9 153 
New Zealand._..........-- ee 100 i) i) 62 71 | 188 
EA A SS Tae (SS Va: Co Ee 
eR EE TC TET EAT OF 6, 453 841 815 278 1, 098 204 
it Ee LOE LE ) ESRF » ae ee 35 35 ie 
Sate dppkennibewr-—seraee= > srnes—s 100 1 1 5 6 0 Ch 
A gna a MS acca EE 5, 982 72 68 172 240 | 8 
OIE Se 8 2 SARL RE 503 23 23 143 | 166 1% ( 
Ruanda and Urandi------.---.-------- SOP trecsscawathstnbsacsa heccdecescntoewesas- hil 
a ral a Al lal aR 603 33 32 7 102 Ci 
Russia, European and Asiatice____....-. 2, 248 62 59 133 192 | / | 
EIS re eee 2. ae es 
EE ... <Leoncnagisinwinesedcmas — a aa Ee i aait wn un 
SE see ea BE Riasccedithpboonce’ 4 4 | hi] 
tS RRDSTISST: C8 100 18 15 36 51 | 7 Ci 
South West Africa__........-..-.----- oy Se. 4 4 I 
SE ea Sao 131 14 10 372 382 | 785 
I rts dap nota -o sgbe ane ----| 9, 561 1,220} 1,208 313 1, 521 | 671 the 
I gk a, Se 2, 081 159 155 160 315 | 44] of 
Syria and The Lebanon_.-..........-.--. 100 _ | See 58 58 119 2 
ocd .anabatvhisidcrstnes} ES! Tt Tae Se chil 
Togoland sBritist eee et bes Scien bicbakatadbatenddagsdespp wedubess-|- .. 
et | Eee epey anne © ae Eee "nae ae See Sane repens ose I 
ee ALLS ARIE 100 5 3 59 62 | 109 ou 
Yap and other Pacific Islands__-------- SE Se: Se Se Ee 5 
ED = 60 ach dtneeceetais>oo-ceap 671 28 27 70 97 2 eXa 
enh. ewe Ses MPR 164,667 | 10,563] 9,978} 10,708] 20,686| 28,950 ins] 
Nonquota countries: ; Wo! 
ee en cone AMe occecp[cdescens 10,560 | 10, 560 18, 708 | 
ES RE ce OEE EE | TE | oe OI Fs eppqeye 191 191 13 “ae 
eae ltl ale Idle Ra RE: neil: . = ARR RE Eien 3, 555 3, 555 6, 600 10n, 
ESL CSTE SN MSI KR 1,060] 1,060 549 LuV 
RR ae RA | RA | hn ARRAS cigs 112 112 2 i 
canes rat Geter at dalliance) igabsataatt! e+ TF Be 27 27 59 ife 
ec wentiididecncecticbancsasen 22 22 4] 
Independent countries of Central and - tO « 
TE Sie ESE LIS | eR ES a enna 940 940 i L 
| ei AE eR RE ~ ER PESTS 16,467 | 16,467 | — 30, 002 out 
EE TS codipetenetiee 164, 667| 10,563| 9,978| 27,175| 37,153 | ), O42 tem 
V101 
1 Including colonies, dependencies, or protectorates of this country. dan 
2 Does not include $87 immigrant aliens from quota countries who arrived prior to the close of June *, T 
1924, and admitted during July and August, 1924. 
org: 
1 Cc; 
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Immigrant Aid in Argentina 


Buenos Aires, Argentina, dated July 30, 1924, states that a 

large proportion of the immigrants now arriving in the Repub- 
lic have exaggerated ideas concerning the Argentine Immigration 
Department and its undertakings in their behalf. As a consequence 
thereof, handbills will be distributed among them printed in Spanish, 
French, Italian, Polish, Russian, English, and German. The sub- 
stance of the handbill will be as follows: 


\ RECENT communication from the American ambassador at 


The Argentine Republic requires working people for the interior. Here, then, 
is afuture for you. Those knowing a craft, industry, or art, as well as agricul- 
tural laborers, can apply for work at the employment office situated in the 
immigrant headquarters. This office will attend to you and endeavor to find 
work for you. The salaries and wages for the work which this office offers are 
those currently paid. * * * If you seek employment on your own responsi- 
bility you run the risk of being deceived and of having to pay a commission. 
The service which the employment office renders to immigrants is gratuitous 
and there is every security that the immigration department will see to it that 
all promises to laborers are fulfilled. 


a ll 
Report on Juvenile Immigration to Canada 


HE following are among the conclusions set forth in a special! 
report on British juvenile immigration to Canada, which was 
submitted to the annual meeting of the Canadian Council on 

Child Welfare, held at Toronto, June 23 and 24, 1924:! 

Canada’s present juvenile immigration policy is frankly a cheap 
child-labor program and is dangerously akin to a system of peonage. 

Dependent immigrant children are being placed “‘in private homes 
under conditions in which Canadian workers refuse to ks Canadian 
children.” 

Hundreds of dependent juvenile immigrants are being brought to 
the Dominion at a time when the orphanages and similar institutions 
of six of the Canadian Provinces already hold 21,557 dependent 
children. 

ltundreds of children are being brought in every year, without thor- 
ough medical examination and without any adequate system of mental 
examination, and are placed in homes which have not been previously 
inspected, without any real effort at adequate supervision or follow-up 
work. 

Disastrous results have followed, which have augmented the Domin- 
ion’s social problems, and injustice has been done to hundreds of 
juvenile immigrants who now hate the Dominion and the rural 
ife with its loneliness, drudgery, and the scant wages, which amount 
to only a few dollars a year. 

If the contemplated plan for heavy juvenile immigration is carried 
out with no better cooperation from he Provinces and no more sys- 
tematic administration and supervision in Ottawa than have pre- 
viously prevailed, the situation will be “fraught with grave national! 
danger.’ 

The present policy leaves to the efficiency and good will of private 
organizations who receive $80 for every child they bring into the 





' Canadian Congress Journal, Montreal, August, 1924, pp. 40, 41. 
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Dominion, the well-being and destiny of these newcomers into {ho 
national life of Canada, which responsibility, the report declares, “ j 
the first duty of the State.”’ 

In connection with the above report it is interesting to note that. 
according to the Canadian Labor Gazette of May, 1924, the mediea| 
inspection of juvenile immigrants to the Dominion “has recently }eey 
made more stringent”? and is made before the children leave Grea; 
Britain. The right of inspection and of investigation of the place- 
ment of these young immigrants is in the hands of the Governmen; 
which inquires into the history of each child. 

The Province of Ontario passed an act in May, 1924,? which pro- 
hibits the bringing of children into that Province for settlement \ 1) 
out the authority of the lieutenant governor in council and proy ides 
that all societies and agents engaged in such work shall be under the 
supervision of an inspector who, with the minister’s approval, ))ay 
authorize the Children’s Aid Society to perform the following ities 
of such inspector: 

(1) To see that every immigrant child is visited at regular intervals and to (ake 
action if it is found that any such child is being treated unkindly or unfair! 

(2) To see that every child is receiving proper education, is not overw 
is properly fed and clothed, and is receiving proper remuneration. 

(3) To see that communication is at all times maintained with the ch 
the society or agent responsible for bringing the child to Ontario. 


(4) Generally, to see that the conditions of life of every immigrant chi 
such as to promote his health, well-being, and happiness. 


Furthermore, it is not allowable under the act to bring immigrant 
children into Ontario before application is made for them and the 
inspector has approved their employment in writing. He must also 
satisfy himself as to the ability of the applicants to provide proper 
homes and upbringing for these juvenile immigrants. 

The law contains various other protective features. 





? International Labor Office. Industrial and Labor Information, Geneva, Aug. 25, 1924 
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FACTORY AND MINE INSPECTION 





Massachusetts 


[X AUGUST, 1924, the Massachusetts Department of Labor and 
[Industries made 1,629 inspections and issued 723 orders in the 
interest of industrial safety, according to a typewritten report from 
that office. During that period 55 cases of industrial accidents and 
7 occupational- -disease cases were investigated. The prosecutions 
for the month numbered 851. Verdicts of guilty were secured in 
17 cases. 





Ohio ! 


LTHOUGH a number of the deputies were on their vacations in 

August, 1924, others in the personnel of the Ohio division of 

workshops and factories made 2,358 inspections and issued 528 
orders for compliance with the law. 

Much of the division’s time was given to an important exhibit of 
safety devices at the Ohio State Fair. The division of mines and 
mining had demonstrations at the State Fair in first-aid and mine- 
rescue work which were attended by thousands. Ohio has entered 
into one of “the most elaborate safety campaigns ever conducted 
by any State.” 





Pennsylvania ” 


HE report on general inspection work of the Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Labor and Industry for June and July, 1924, poe 
July, 1923, is given below: 


GENERAL INSPECTION, ORDERS AND PROSECUTIONS IN JULY, 1923, AND JUNE AND 


























JULY, 1924 

[tem July, 1923 bah June, 1924 | July, 1924 

Regular inspections. ; 525 | 5, 093 4, 829 
Special inspections : ‘ ; 2, 001 | 1, 890 1, 727 
VR ee = pre ; ire “SR ieee To 1, | 1, 961 1, 425 
| aba 

i eee tO x eee 10, 802 | 8, 944 7, 981 
Violations reported - oY eo Pre ees , 987 l, 311. 1, 243 
Prosecutions authorized _ wae agile Diente 36 20 30 
Orders issued ____. er t ' 684 963 1, 106 
EEL ETE TET ; x 529 855 876 


— 





! Ohio. Department of Industrial Relations. Industrial Relations. C wanes. September, 1924, p. 2. 
o- + a ania. Department of Labor and Industry. Labor and Industry, Harrisburg, Se ptember, 
24, p. 
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WHAT STATE LABOR BUREAUS ARE DOING 





‘THE data listed below reported by various State labor offices arp 
published in this issue of the Montury Lasor REvIEw on the 
pages indicated. 
California.—Recent employment statistics, p. 164. 
Iilinois.—Recent employment statistics, pp. 162 and 164. 
lowa.—Recent employment statistics, pp. 162 and 168. 
Maryland.—Recent employment statistics, p. 169. 
Massachusetts.—Average weekly earnings of workers, p. 124; recent 
employment statistics, pp. 162 and 170; factory inspection, p. 2/3. 
lew Y ork.— Recent employment statistics, p. 171. 
Ohio.—Recent employment statistics, p. 163; safety codes adopted 
January, 1924, p. 206; factory inspection, p. 263. 
Silahoo:~-A-verens weekly earnings of worteers, p. 124; recent 
employment statistics, pp. 163 and 172. 
ennsylvania.—Recent employment statistics, p. 164; facto: 
spection, p. 263. 
Philippine Islands.—Average retail prices of certain foodstuf!s in 
November, 1923, p. 115; plan for recruiting labor, p. 174. 
South Dakota.—Recent report on workmen’s compensation, p. — 
Wisconsin.—Average weekly earnings of workers, p. 125; recent 
employment statistics, pp. 164 and 172. 
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CURRENT NOTES OF INTEREST TO LABOR 


New Commissioner of Labor and Industry of Maine 


Me: CHARLES QO. BEALS, formerly deputy commissioner of the 
Department of Labor and Industry of Maine, has recently 
been appointed commissioner succeeding Mr. Roscoe A. Eddy, who 
died June 27, 1924. 





Change in Personnel of Pennsylvania Department of Labor and Industry 


D*: ROYAL MEEKER, Secretary of Labor and Industry of 
Pennsylvania, has resigned his office, to take effect October 15, 
1924. He will engage in research work in China, under private 
auspices. 

Doctor Meeker is succeeded in office by Mr. Richard H. Lans- 
burgh. 





Welfare Association in Chile 


AX ACCOUNT of a welfare association which has recently been 

formed in Santiago, Chile, appears in the October, 1924, issue 
of the Pan American Union Bulletin. One of the aims of the asso- 
ciation is the establishment of a low-priced restaurant adjoining the 
clubroom in a workmen’s section of the city. The restaurant will be 
run on a cooperative plan and will furnish good food as economically 
as possible. The association plans to provide theatrical performances, 
illustrated lectures, and other educational features for the working 
classes, as well as to institute a small clinic for mothers and babies, 
with the help of physicians and medical students. 





Industrial Notes from China 


A LETTER to the Bureau of Labor Statistics from a former Chi- 

nese student in this country who is now at Tsing Hua College, 
Peking, states that the Chinese Government is planning to make a 
large-scale cost-of-living survey. It is also stated that the Chinese 
Government Economic Information Bureau, which issues a series of 
index numbers on prices, intends to adopt the method used by the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics in the computation of 
index numbers, not being satisfied with the method now in use by 
the Bureau of Markets in Shanghai. 


Chinese Tin-Foil Manufacture 


The September 6 issue of the Chinese Economic Bulletin, published 


by the Chinese Government Bureau of Economic Information, con- 
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tains an article on tin-foil manufacture in China. Tin foil is jseq 
chiefly for sacrificial purposes and many thousands of persons ajo 
employed in its ieeintla ire In the Province of Chekiang alone j; 
is estimated there are more than 100,000 adults and children eng avd 
in the industry, the process of beating the blocks of tin to a papey- 
like thinness being still done by hand according to old-time methods. 

Chinese tin foil is made of tin containing only a small percent; 
of alloy, instead of using a foundation of lead as is done in oj\\) 
countries. The tin is purchased in slabs weighing from 50 to {9 
pounds each. It is estimated 70,000 large slabs of tin are uso 
yearly in three cities of Chekiang alone. These slabs are melted 4) 
poured into molds containing many holes about 1 inch square, and 
the 1-inch ingots when cold are taken from the molds and beaten int, 
a finished paper about 2! feet square. It requires tremendous 
pounding with hammers and steel plates to beat the ingots tv 
desired thinness. When the foil is sufficiently thin paper is at- 
tached to it by moisture, after which the paper and metal are baled 
together over a fire. The edges are then trimmed and the materi) is 
cut into pieces of a certain size and made up into books of 1,00 
sheets each. The pieces when sold by the retailers are about | 
size of a post card. 

The tin used is entirely imported from other countries and 
many years tin imports from Hongkeng maintained a stan 
quality of 93.5 per cent tin, the size of the standard ingot bei: 
pounds. The standard quality has not been maintained in re 
imports, however, and a company has been formed in Shanghai | 
melt and market metal of a standard alloy which will contain ‘3.5 
per cent of pure tin. 





Steps Toward Collection of Labor Statistics in Colombia ' 


‘THE Colombian Government issued regulations on May 2, 1°24, 

requiring all employers in specified industries to report figures 
on the following subjects: (1) Number and classes of their clerks 
and workers; (2) days and hours of labor; (3) number of women 
and children employed and class of labor they perform; (4) amc wnt 
of night work and pay therefor; (5) number of accidents; (6) tndi- 
vidual or collective insurance carried for employees; (7) moui|ily 
rent paid by tenant farmers and computation of rent payments in 
labor; (8) profit sharing; (9) compliance with Sunday rest laws; 
(10) strikes, number of workers participating, and duration. 





Organization of Imperial Economic Council of Japan” 


"THE organization of the Japanese Imperial Economic Council 

(Teikoku Keizai Kwaigi) was announced April 1, 1924. ‘The 
council, which is under the direct control of the Prime Minister, 
is formed to study the question of the promotion of the economic 
progress of the Empire, to supply information for the ministers 
concerned, and to formulate plans for the ministries dealing with 
these matters. 





* 1 Pan American Union Bulletin, Wsshington, October, 1924, pp. 1041, 1042. 
* Industrial and Labor Informatiou, Geneva, Aug. 18, 1924, pp. 17, 18. 
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The council consists of a chairman (the Prime Minister), two vice 
chairmen (the Minister of Finance and the Minister of Agriculture 
and Commerce), and other members appointed by the cabinet from 
among Officials and others not connected with the Government. 
Among the 137 members who have been appointed are the presidents 
of the ity pt a Seamen’s Union, and of the General Federation of 
Japanese Labor, a leader of the Japanese Farmers’ Union, and other 
social workers. Seven departments have been established in the 
council to deal with monetary circulation, trade, agriculture, industry, 
social affairs, colonization, and communications. The following 
questions which are of importance from the standpoint of industry 
and labor have been submitted to the council: The protection or 
encouragement of basic industries, improvement of medium and 
small-scale industries, promotion of the mechanical engineering 
industry, improvement and increase in the number of dwelling houses, 
and protection of emigrants and the encouragement of migration. 


15264 °—24}——-18 [1211] 











PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO LABOR 





Official—United States 


MassacHuuseTTs.— Department of Public Welfare. Division of Housing ay, 
Town Planning. Annual report for the year ending November 30, 1929 
[Bosion, 1924.) 13 pp. Public doeument No. 103. 

A brief summary of this report is given on page 188 of this issue of the Monvu1y 

Lasor Review. 

New Yor«.—State Commission to Examine Laws Relating to Child Welfare. 
Third annual report. Albany, 1924. 130 pp. Legislative document No. 88. 

Gives an outline of previous legislative recommendations of the commission, 
describes the investigations undertaken during the year (including that of the 
conditions under which children are employed in the tenement manufacturing 
industry), and presents a series of recommendations concerning Iaws and pro- 
cedure in cases relating to children. An appendix containing laws passed by 
the legislature of 1924, reeommended by the commission, is included. 
























Ou1o.— Department of Industrial Relations and Industrial Commission. (ey 
eral safety standards for workshops and factories. Columbus, 1924. 10 p) 





- Specific requirements covering the operation of metal-working mac! 
Columbus, 1924. 4 pp. 





Specific requirements covering the operation of wood-working machinery 
Columbus, 1924. 4 pp. 

Specific requirements covering polishing and grinding machines. (o- 
lumbus, 1924. 45 pp. 


—_ 








Specific requirements for building and construction work. Colum/us, 
1924. 27 pp. 


Specific requirements for conducting fire drills in factories and 
Columbus, 1924. 7 pp. 


—— —— Specific requirements for potteries. Columbus, 1924. 6 pp. 





—— —— Specific requirements for steel mills. Columbus, 1924. 11 pp. 


—— —— Specific requirements governing blowers and exhausters. Columbus, 
1924. 7 pp. 


Specific requirements in foundries and core rooms. Regulations for 
the employment of women in core rooms. Columbus, 1924. 10 pp. 





Specific requirements relating to passenger and freight elevators. (0 
lumbus, 1924. 17 pp. 


Soutn Daxota.—Office of Industrial Commissioner. Seventh annual report [or 
the 12 months ending June 30, 1924. Pierre (1924). 46 pp. 

A summary of that part of the report which relates to workmen’s compensti0! 

is published on pages 213 and 214 of this issue of the Montuiy LaBor Revii\. 

Unitrep Sratres.—Department of the Interior. Bureau of Mines. Coal-miv 


fatalities in the United States, 1923, by William W. Adams. Washinyio 
1924. vi, 88 pp. Bulletin 241. 


This report is reviewed on pages 204 to 206 of this issue of the Monrsli 
Lapor REVIEW. 


Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Labor relations '" 
the Fairmont, W. Va., coal field, by Boris Emmet. Washington, 1924. 
86 pp. Bulletin No. 861. Miscellaneous series. 

A summary of this bulletin is given on pages 50 to 52 of this issue of the 


MontTsaiy Lasor Review. 
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(inrrep StatTes.—-Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Safety 
code for laundry machinery and operations. Washington, 1924. 12 pp. Bul- 
letin No. 375. Safety code series. 





Safety code for mechanical power-transmission apparatus. Wash- 
ington, 1924. vi, 80 pp. Bulletin No. 364. Safety code series. 


A short summary of this report is given on page 206 of this issue of the MonTHLY 
LABOR REVIEW. 











Wages and hours of labor in lumber manufacturing, 1923. Wash- 
ington, 1924. 1wti,32 pp. Bulletin No. 363. Wages and hours of labor series. 
Advance data from this bulletin were published in the Monruiy LasBor Review 
for January, 1924 (pp. 77-80). 
— Women’s Bureau. Women in Missouri industries. Washington, 1924. 
viii, 127 pp. Bulletin No. 35. 
A summary of some of the data given in this report will be found on pages 130 
to 132 of this issue of the Montruity Laspor Review. 


——<— 


Official—F oreign Countries 
AvstgiA.—Bundesamt fiir Statistik. Statistisches Handbuch fiir die Republik 
Osterreich. Vienna, 1924. IX,154 pp. Charts. IV Jahrgang. 

The fourth volume of the statistical yearbook of the Austrian Republic, cover- 
ing the year 1922 and in part also the year 1923. Of special interest to labor 
are the statistical tables on cooperative societies, prices and cost of living, 
collective agreements, employment exchanges, labor disputes, unemployment 
relief, social insurance, trade-unions, and civil service. 

Canapa.—Department of Labor. National conference regarding winter employ- 


ment in Canada. Official report of proceedings and discussions. Ottawa, 
1924. 188 pp. Industrial relations series, Bulletin No. 8. 


— (British Co.tumsia).—Minister of Mines. Annual report 1923, being an 
account of mining operations for gold, coal, etc. Victoria, 1924. 409 pp. 
Plates and maps. 


In 1923 the total coal production for British Columbia was 2,542,987 long 
tons, and the total number of males employed in the collieries of the Province 
exclusive of the supervisory and clerical forces was 5,729. 

Cuite.—Oficina del Trabajo. Los Organismos Técnicos del Trabajo, por Moisés 
Poblete Troncoso. Santiago, 1923. 431 pp. Boletin nim. 20, Ato 1923. 

This bulletin contains a detailed study of the labor bureaus, their organiza- 
tion, ete., in the following countries: Argentina, Austria, Belgium, Brazil, Chile, 
Denmark, France, Germany, Great Britain, Greece, Hungary, Italy, Mexico, 
New Zealand, Norway, Poland, Porto Rico, Portugal, Russia, Spain, Sweden, 


Switzerland, United States, and Uruguay. 
| Denmarx.—Indenrigsministeriet. Arbejdsdirektgren. IJndberetning til Inden- 


rigsministeriet for Regnskabsaaret 1922-23 (fra 1. April 1922 til 81. Martz 
1923). Copenhagan, 1924. 41 pp. 

Report issued by the Director of Labor in Denmark on operations of employ- 

ment exchanges, unemployment insurance, the unemployment fund, and the 


_' unemployment committee. 
| France.—Commission Supérieure de la Caisse Nationale des Retraites pour la 


Vieillesse. Rapport sur les opérations et la situation de cette caisse. Année 
1922. Paris, 1924. 110 pp. 


The report of the French National Old-age Retirement Fund for the year 1922., 


Great Brrrarn.—Home Office. Factory Department. Report on the grinding 
of metals and cleaning of castings, with special reference to the effects of dust 
inhalation upon the workers, by E. L. Macklin and E. L. Middleton. London, 
1923. 100 pp. 


A digest of this report is given on pages 210 to 212 of this issue of the MonTHLY 
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Great Brrrain.—Mines Department. Miners’ Lamps Committee. Ping) ,.. 
port. London, 1924. 24 pp. Memorandum Noe. 11. 


Minutes of evidence with index, and an appendix on the lo 
foreign countries in regard to safety lamps and their wpkeep. London, 14.) 
vi, 521 pp. 

The committee was appointed in 1919 to consider what improvements :)j¢},; 
be possible in the construction and operation of miners’ lamps, and what, if any 
additional safeguards should be thrown around their use. Eaeh of the 10 eariic, 
memoranda takes up some particular aspect of the problem, discusses what i; {| 
usual practice in regard to it, and gives the committee’s recommendations, }\), 
the 11th memorandum sums up the findings of the whole inquiry. 

—— Safety in Mines Research Board. Flameproof electrical apparatus jo, 


use in coal mines. First report—flange protection, by I. C. F. Statham «ay 
R.V.Wheeler. London, 1924. 50pp. Paper No.8. 


The problem of constructing the casings of an electrical apparatus so that jj 
will be safe for general use in coal mines is the subject of this study which deals 
with the investigation of the factors governing the propagation of flames w { 
closed and partially closed vessels. 

Inp1A (AsMer-Merwara).—{Registrar of Cooperative Societies.} Report 
working of the cooperative societies in the district of Ajymer-Merwara for thc y 
ending June 30,1923. Delhi, 1923. 34 pp. 

—— (Brenea.).—{Registrar of Cooperative Societies.) Report on the working of 
the Cooperative Societies in Bengal, 1922-23. Calcutta, 1924. V: 
paging. 

—— (Brnar anp Onrissa).—[Registrar of Cooperative Societies.}] Report o 
the working of the coo perative societies in Bihar and Orissa for the year 192 
Paina, 1923. xxw, 20, 4 pp., map. 

—— (Burma).—(Registrar of Cooperative Societies.] Report on the wor! 
the cooperative societies act in Burma for the year ended June 30, 19298. 
goon, 1924. 97 pp. 

Figures from these reports are given on pages 239 and 240 of this is: 
the Monruiy Lazpor REvIEw. 

INTERNATIONAL LABOR OrrFice.—Australia (Western Australia). Act: Dang 
ous trades. Géneva [19237]. 2 pp. Legislative series, 1923—Austral. ¢ 

The text of an amendment to the factories and shops act, 1920, regulating 
working conditions in factories where lead, mercurial, or arsenical preparatioi: 
are manufactured or produced. 

Act: Miner’s phthisis. Geneva [19237). 4 pp. Legislative scrie 
1923—-A ustral. 8. 

This act, dated February 22, 1923, relates to the physical examinations 0 
workers employed in and about mines, and the provision of suitable work [0 
such persons who are found to have developed miner’s phthisis. 

Belgium. Order: Dangerous trades. Geneva [19282]. 7? pp. Legislati 
series, 1923—Bel. 1. 

This order relates to the inspection of establishments scheduled as dangervus 
unhealthy, or noxious. 

—— Hongkong. Ordinance: Female domestic service. Geneva {1923?). © ») 
Legislative series, 1923—H. K. 1. 

This ordinance, dated February 15, 1923, regulates the employment in !! ong 
kong of a certain class of female domestic servants who were formerly practi: 
sold into slavery when children by their parents or guardians. By this ordinanc 
no female domestic servant under the age of 10 years may be employed here:!\'' 
and no property rights in children can be sold. Certain of the provisions of‘) 
ordinance are given on pages 40 and 41 of this issue of the Montuty 180! 
REvIEw. . 
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NeTHERLANDS (AMSTERDAM).—Bureau van Statistiek der Gemeente Amsterdam. 
De Uitgaven van 114 ambtenaars en arbeidersgezinnen. Amsterdam, 1924. 
80*, 108 pp. Statistische Mededeelingen van het Bureau van Statistiek der 
Gemeente Amsterdam, No. 73. 


This bulletin contains the results of an investigation made by the municipal 
statistical office of Amsterdam into the household expenditures of 82 municipal 
and Government employees’ families and 32 workmen’s families. In the case of 
the former the investigation covered the period from September, 1918, to Septem- 
ber, 1919, and in that of the latter the month of March, 1919. In an appendix are 
given the results of an inquiry made in March, 1922, into the household expendi- 
tures of 32 workmen’s families. The various investigations covered only the ex- 
penditures and not the income of the families. 

Norway.—|Departementet for Sociale Saker]. Riksforsikringsanstalten. Ulyk- 


kesforsikringen for Industriarbeidere m. v. 1920. Christiania, 1923. 21*, 
109 pp. Norges Offisielle Statistikk, VII, 83. 


Annual report on accident insurance for industrial workers in Norway in 1920. 
The report is issued by the State insurance office. 
Statistiske Centralbyr4. Arbeidslonneni Jordbruket. Driftsdret 1923- 
1924. Christiania, 1924. 27 pp. Norges Offisielle Statistikk, VII, 122. 
This is a report on wages in agriculture in Norway, 1923-1924, issued by the 
Central Statistical Bureau of Norway. A summary of this report is given on 
pages 127 to 129 of this issue of the Monruty Lasor Review. 
— —— Statistisk Arbok for Kongeriket Norge. 434¢ drgang, 1923. Chris- 
tiaria, 1024. 288 pp. 
Statististical Yearbook of Norway for 1923. Contains statistics on social in- 
surance, social conditions (unemployment, trade-unions, agreements, etc.), etc. 





—— 


—— (CHRISTIANIA).—Arbeidskontor. 264¢ aarsberetning. Christiania, 1924. 
31 pp. Norges offentlige arbeidsformidling. 

Annual report of the Christiania employment agency. 
SwepeNn.—(Socialdepartementet}. Socialstyrelsen. Arbetsinstdllelser och Kollek- 

tivavtal sant Foérlikningsmdnnens Verksamhet dr 1923. Stockholm, 1924. 
168 pp. Sveriges Officiella Statistik. Socialstatistik. 

This volume contains the annual reports by the Swedish Social Board on labor 
disputes, collective agreements, and activities of the State conciliator. 

Swit? ERLAND.— V olkswirtschaftsdepartement. Eidgendssisches Arbeitsamt. Vorent- 
wurf und Motive zu einem Bundesgesetz tiber die berufliche Ausbildung. Bern 
[1924]. 91 pp. 

Among the various duties of the Swiss Federal Labor Office is included the 
drafting of labor laws. The present volume contains the draft of a federal law 
on vocational training. A list of the various cantonal laws and decrees on educa- 
tional training so far enacted is given in an appendix. 

Union or Soutn Arrica (TRANSVAAL).—Chamber of Mines. Annual report, 
year 1923. Johannesburg, 1924. 216 pp. 

Data from this report are given on page 129 of this issue of the MonTHLY 


Lasor Review. 
Unofficial 


Bernet, Frieprice. Lehrlingsausbildung und _ Lehrlingsfiirsorge in einigen 
Grossbetrieben der schweizerischen Metall- und Maschinenindustrie. Zurich, 
Art. Institut Orell Fiissli, 1923. xi, 97 pp. 


A monograph giving the results of a personal investigation made in 1922 into 
the training of and welfare work for apprentices in several large establishments 


| of the Swiss metal and machinery industry. The author, after giving a brief 
» Teview of the historical evolution of the apprenticeship system in this industry, 
| describes present methods of selection and employment of apprentices, their 
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practical training im the shops, their theoretical training in works selools, and «hei; 

supervision. He then diseusses the aims of welfare work for apprentices ay 

various kinds of welfare work. The text of the resolutions on the ef: 

training of machinists’ apprentices adopted by the Association of Swiss Machinery 

Manufacturers on October 2, 1885, and of the standard apprenticeship contrac; 

now in use by the Federation of Swiss Metal Goods and Machinery Manufacturers 

are given in an appendix. The volume also contains a bibliography on th: 

ject covered. 

BureLL, Raymonp Lesiin. Jepanese immigration. Boston, Warld Peace Founda. 
tion, 40 Mt. Vernon. Street, 1924. 100 pp. 

The purpose of this pamphlet is to show the effect of the Japanese exclusion 
law of 1924 on the previously friendly relations between the United States anq 
Japan. The operation of the gentlemen’s agreement, the question of the policy 
of racial discrimination, the Japanese and American reaetion to the excliisior 
law, and the treatment of foreigners by Japan and of Japanese by other countries 
are discussed. The appendixes eontain various State documents, including 
part of the immigration act of 1924 and the official correspondence of Secretary 
Hughes and the Japanese ambassador relative to the law. 

CarNecin ENDowMaENtT ror InpuUs?TRIAL Puace. Division of Eeonomiecs an 


History. The industries of the Clyde Valley during the War, by W. R. Scott 
and J. Cunnison. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1924. xii, 224,12 pp. 


A study of the effect of war demands upon the interrelated industries of the 
Clyde region, and of the difficulties, when war ceased, of adapting the increased 
productive energy of the district to the changed conditions. The process of 
converting the varied industries to a war basis is described, the adjustments 
due to the labor sttwation are discussed, and figures are presented showing that 
the condition of the working population was materially improved during the war. 
Pauperism fell off, school childrem suffering from underfeeding and insuffici: 
clothing were fewer than im normal years, infantile mortality rates dec|ined, 
and the Glasgow Savings Bank shewec an increase in the number of new de- 
positors and im the amount of deposits. Necessarily, during this period the 
energy of the district was comeentrated upon the manufacture of war materials, 
and when the postwar depression arrived it was felt with special severity bec: tise 
of the lack of a variety of industries, not all of which would be affeeted in the same 
degree. The study is carried only to the beginning of 1922, at whieh time the 
depression was intense, and the extent to which the changing over from wr to 
peace industries could be carried was still problematic. 

Commrsston SyNpDICALE DE Bretatque. Rapport annuel pour 1923. Brussels, 
Imprimerie Bruselloise Lweifer, 1924. 223 pp. 

This report of the Trade-Union Committee of Belgium for the year 1°23 
gives an account of trade-union activities during the year and a statement of 
the finances and membership of the affiliated organizations. 


Farner, Hans. Die Geschichte des Schwetzerischen Arbeiterbundes.§ Zvvic!, | 


Griitli-Buchhandlung, 1923. 146 pp. 
A history of the Swiss Federation of Labor from its foundatiom im 1887 
its dissolution in 1920. 


Futter, Epwarp. International yearbook of child care and protection. Loi /0%, 
Longmans, Green and €o., 1924. 448 pp. 

This yearbook, issued by the English Save the Children Fund, is inte:ded 
to be ‘‘a record of State and voluntary effort. for the welfare of the chil, 1) 
cluding education, the care of the delinquent and destitute child, and conditions 
of juvenile employment throughout the world.’” The information was obtaiues, 
as far as possible, from official sources, and covers some 350 states, colonies, «1! 
dependencies, making a more thorough compilation than has yet been attempted 
im regard to this subject. 
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PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO TABOR 973 


Gary, Exeerr H. Workers’ partnership in industry. Reprinted from the 
World’s Work’’ magazine for June, 1924. 7 pp. 

The policy ef the United States Steel Corporation in selling stock to the 

employees OD a subseription basis, the profit-sharing plan which is based upon 


merit im serviee, and the safety work of the corporation are deseribed in this 

article. 

InstiTuT LANNELONGUE D’HYGIBNE socrALE. Diz conférences sur V orientation 
professionnelle. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1923. 13f pp. Notes et Mémoires 
No. 4. Illustrated. 

The principal addresses presented at ten conferences on vocational guidance 
held by the Lannelongue Institute in Paris. The subjects of the conferences 
were: Scientific basis of vocational guidance; the réle of physiology in vocational 
guidance; the rdéle of psychology in voeational guidance; technical organization 
of labor and vocational guidance; and vocational guidance in Belgium. 
National COMMITTEE FOR THE PREVENTION OF BLINDNESS (EINc.). Eye hazards 

in industrial oecupations. New York, 130 E. 22nd St., 1924. xix, 247 pp. 

A summary of this report is given on pages 207 to 210 of this issue of the 
MontHLy LaBor REVIEW. 

NaTioNAL CONPERENCE OF CATHOLIC CHARITIES. Proceedings of the ninth 
ession, September 9-14, 1923, Philadelphia. |Washington, 1924.) viii, 
02 pp. 

Among the papers collected in this volume the following are along labor lines: 
An interpretation of the work of the United States Children’s Bureau; child 
labor and its effect on family life; family responsibility of wage-earning women; 
and the girf in the school, in the home, and in industry. 

NaTionAL Heattu Councit. Health of the worker—how to safeguard it, by Lee 
K. Frankel. New York, Funk and Wagnalls Co., 1924. 78 pp. 

This booklet belongs to a series of publications on health problems published 
by the National Health Council. The progress in safeguarding the health of 
workers, as well as the field yet to be covered, are dealt with under the subjects 
of working conditions, process hazards, and keeping the worker fit. 
PHILADELPHIA Housina Association. Housing in Philadelphia, by Bernard J. 

Newman. Annual report for 1928. Philadelphia (1924). 50 pp. 

Some of the findings of this report are given on pages 189 to 191 of this issue 
of the Montuity Lasor Review. 

SLEssER, Sir Henry, AND HeNpeRsON, ArtTHUR. IJndustrial Law. London, 
Ernest Benn (Lid.), 1924. xaavi, 947 pp. 

This volume presents the industrial law of Great Britain with comment and 
annotations. The first part (153 pages) is entitled ‘‘Common law,” but em- 
bodies a number of statutes. The general principles underlying the employment 
contract are discussed, followed by a chapter on the legal consequences follow- 
ing from such contracts. The remaining chapters of this section are devoted 
to the liability of employers for injuries at common law as fixed by compensation 
and the liability of strangers for interfering with the contract of employment. 

Under the heading ‘‘Statute law”’ the authors present the text of the various 
statutes; first, those of a miscellaneous nature; second, those relating to special 
classes of employment, as factories, workshops, mines, railways, and ships; 
third, the laws relating to special classes of employees, including women, young 
persons, and children. Laws regulating remuneration and working conditions 
in special employments follow, the two concluding chapters being devoted to 
health insurance and unemployment insurance, respectively. 

The volume is up to date, statute and case law contained therein having been 
brought up to the month of April, 1924. It isa valuable compilation of material, 
but so arranged as to make it difficult to discriminate between introduction and 
comment and the text of the laws presented, the type and leading being uniform 


throughout. 
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Spero, Stertinc DenHARD. The labor movement in a Government ind), 
New York, George H. Doran Co., 1924. xii, 320 pp. 


The first three chapters contain a general discussion of the character and statys 
of unionism in the civil service and serve as a basis for the account of the hist, 
and activities of the union organizations among postal clerks in this country. 


stry, 


Ty 


VERBAND DER BUCHBINDER UND PAPIERARBEITER—DEUTSCHLANDS. Bey ich; 
des Vorstandes, 1928. Berlin, 1924. 90 pp. 


The annual report of the directorate of the Federation of German Bookhi),:\c;. 
and Paper Workers for the year 1923, containing general and local news as {, 
the development of the federation and its affiliated unions and data on collecti, 
agreements concluded, wage rates, and the finances of the federation. 

Vittey, Errenne. L’Organisation professionnelle des Employeurs dans |'] 


trie francaise—Etat—Activité—Tendances. Abbeville, G. Cadet, 1923. es 
395 pp. 


An account of the organization of employers in France and of their activities 
along economic and social lines. In order to furnish a standard for comparis:), 
an outline of employer and trade-union organizations in other countries hefore 
and since the war is also given. 

WasHINGTON Strate FreDERATION OF LaBorR. Proceedings of the 28d airy iuql 
convention, Olympia, July 14-18, 1924. Spokane, 1924. 71 pp. 

Among the resolutions adopted at this meeting were those favoring the i: 
clusion of culinary crafts under the State industrial insurance act; collective 
bargaining for municipal employees; the organization of school-teachers; apypren- 
ticeship training by the State vocational board; and the establishment by the 
Washington Federation of Labor of a permanent educational department. 
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